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Those Queer Folks, Ourselves! 


HEY dream about owning a home some day, a place 


“in the sun,” then they get soft o’ heart 
“It is cheaper to rent than to 
“easier” instead of 


all their own 
and flabby o’ will and say: 
own,” (Correction: Use the word 
cheaper.” ) 

They start a budget and decide that carelessness and 
indifference are no longer going to gut the family income, 
then they get extravagant in an unguarded moment and 
hating to confess it, say: “The fellow that made that 
budget never had to live on our income!” (Correction: 
Add the phrase, “. . . and try to keep up with our set!” ) 

They buy a lot of shrubbery and plants in the balmy 
spring days and resolve with infectious enthusiasm to 
turn the backyard into a place of peace and beauty, then 
the hot days of summer come and the weeds and the 
dandelions, and they say: “Our soil is impossible if one 
= a real garden.” (Correction: Subtract the letter 
“Ss” from the word “soil” and add the letter “‘t.’”’) 

"Some, when they have to face the real issues of life— 
in the rare moments that they do—draw back and in their 
selfishness say: “We can’t afford to have a family. We 
are really poor.” (Correction: Add the word “not” fol- 
lowing “afford,” and an exclamation point (!) following 
the word “poor.” ) 

Others, when Grandfather or Uncle Jim lays a silver 
dollar on the pillow by the new-born babe, start a bank 
account for his college expenses and start putting nickels 
and dimes into a toy bank, but soon Daddy needs carfare 
as against pay day, or the gas meter stops, and the hair- 
pin picks the bank, and they say: “It’s foolish to have 
that money lying around, anyway. We should be able to 
take care of Junior’s education at the proper time.” 
(Correction: Erase the word ‘ ‘anyway,’ * and add “except 
in an interest-drawing account.” Then take out the word 

“should” and use in its place the word “will.” ) 

At times they dream fine things for their children and 
about how they are going to be real parents and pals to 
them, then the business conference or the bridge club 
inte rferes and they say: “If you think we are going to 
be tied down all the time, you haven’t got our number!” 
(Correction: Add to the sentence, “But our children 
have, for we can fool everyone, even ourselves, but we 
are not fooling them. Someday we'll have to ‘admit it 
when the world finds us out for what we are.” )—Editor, 
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Are you interested in knowing what vines are 
best suited to your home? If so, be sure to read 
the article on that subject which will appear in 


the May issue of this magazine. 


The May num- 


ber promises to be one of the finest issues we 


have ever published 
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“Gardens—The Word Is 
Overcharged With Meaning!” 


A sweet seclusion this of sun and shade, 
A calm asylum from the busy world, 
Where greed and restless care do ne'er invade, 
Nor news of ’change and mart each morning hurled 
Round half the globe; no noise of party feud 
Disturbs this peaceful spot nor mars its perfect quietude. 
—JoHN Russet, Hayes. 
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Let Us Have More Shade Trees for Comfort 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


O vou appreciate the 
full value of that 
great spreading elm 

in the backyard? Per- 
haps it has been there so 
long that you have just taken it for granted, but consider for a 
moment how desolate the place would seem if its strong 
branches now arching so high over the house were no longer 
there. Unlike most of our material comforts a well-developed 
tree is not to be judged merely by money value for money could 
net replace it should it be lost. Its development is measured 
in precious time—its growth a product of scores of summer suns 
and winter resting. In a measure it is priceless since you, in 
your lifetime, cannot behold its duplication. This real treasure 
is a direct result of someone’s forethought for the tree was 
either planted there intentionally or, if of natural growth, was 
given the needful, kindly protection thru all these years. 

I hope that you have just such a tree or trees in your home 
yard, but if not, you can hasten to make up this loss by starting 
them now. Any trees that are set out this spring, you 
know, will gain the advantage of the present vear’s growth. It 
is‘perfectly proper that you make this planting for the enjoy- 
ment and comfort that you personally expect to get, but at the 
same time you can well” remember that the life-span of a 
good tree is considerably greater than our allotment of three- 
score-and-ten. As part payment for the daily enjoyment that 
you-are getting from the fine old trees about you, plan to plant 
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Varieties to Select for the Home Grounds 
and How to Plant 


the sort of a tree that 
will long survive and carry 
its heritage of comfort and 
beauty to another genera- 
tion. 

This plea for better trees is made because all varieties of 
trees do not possess the desirable characteristics of permanency. 
For instance, the Carolina poplar or cottonwood may develop 
into a public menace as it ages. Its brittle branches are so sus- 
ceptible to breakage by storm that there is considerable possi- 
bility of destruction to life and property in the vicinity. Just 
make a note of how often these shallow rooting trees such as the 
poplars, willows and locusts are uprooted hy wind storms and 
how often the older soft maples are full of decaying wood. The 
box elder, too, is an example of weak, pithy growth that suc- 
cumbs to the winter’s weight of ice and snow and even during 
the summer it is the easy prey of numerous leaf and bark 
insects. 

Many a city property owner has had troublesome and costly 
experience with such trees as cottonwoods when their roots 
gain entrance to and clog some nearby sewer. This is quite : 
common occurrence and happens even when apparently the 
sewer or drain is quite a distance removed. The roots seem 
to sense the location of the moisture and will work under walks 
and even streets gradually] upheaving the surface as they 
advance to reach it. The fine, feeding, hair-like roots gain an 
entrance thru some crack in the pipes and these roots rapidly 


Them This Spring 
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The air that 
reaches this 
house is cooled 
as tt passes 
thru the areas 
of shade near 
the founda- 
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foreground is 
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The American linden or basswood has the essentials of a 
good shade tree in its hardiness, rapid growth and dense head 
of large leaves 


‘develop in size and mass so that in a short time the drain 
is clogged. The next act finds the plumber and his crew 
digging along the sewer, locating, cleaning out and replac- 
ing the pipes, while the distressed owner frets under the 
inconvenience and swears about the expense. This possi- 
bility alone is quite enough to condemn the cottonwood as 
a tree unsuited to general planting on city lawns. In addi- 
tion it has other bad traits such as the littering of the lawn 
with the cottony seeds, also a rather ungainly and weak 
wood structure liable to storm breakage that has been men- 
tioned previously. If we must plant these quick-growing 
tho temporary trees, let us at least do so with no false con- 
ception of their true character. 

Now, someone will say that the better trees grow so 
slowly that the planter has small hopes of seeing them 
develop to full size in his lifetime. This is a popular con- 
clusion drawn only from surface facts and is hardly a true 
statement of the situation. Actual records show that when 
growing under good. conditions the following trees, all very 
desirable, will attain sizable trunk diameters after a period 
of about twenty years’ growth, namely: basswood, seven- 
teen inches; American elm, nineteen inches; hard maple, 
— inches; white ash, twelve inches; red oak, thirteen 
inches. 


UST observe some of the trees about you and you will 
be convinced that any tree with a trunk diameter of 

ten inches or over is a sizable product that has ample 
shade-giving properties. 

For the sake of comparison, now consider the trunk 
diameter of a soft maple—which is certainly the best of the 
poor-grade lawn trees—after this same period of growth. 
Competent authority gives this as twenty-one inches, so 
you see that between this and the elm there 1s only a difference 
of two inches in the twenty-year period. Quite a small variation, 
indeed. Of course, twenty years from a seedling is seemingly 
too long to wait, but there is no need to start with a tiny whip. 
With the possible exception of the oaks, you can be reasonably 
certain of getting trees that are five to ten years old to trans- 
plant readily. Trees that are fifty years of age and more are 
moved by skilled labor with good success. With the much 
better qualities that come with hardy and more closely grained 
wood the slower-growing trees are not so far behind their weak 
structured brothers in the race for size as is sometimes thought. 

Along this line of rapid growth in trees, which is certainly 
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desirable if it is accompanied by substantial structure, an 
interesting fact has just been established. Very close to 
the city of Boston is the largest botanical garden of hardy 
trees and shrubs in this country, namely the “Arnold 
Arboretum.” In a late copy of their “Garden Bulletin,” 
attention is called to the comparative rapidity of growth 
of the oaks—those trees that we usually feel are so ex- 
tremely slow-growing as to be useless for home yard 
planting. This bulletin tells of a planting of trees of many 
kinds that was made about fifty years ago in the Arboretum 
for the purpose of developing a permanent grove for study 
and exhibition. At the present day the largest trees in this 
group of hardwoods—greater in both height as well as 
trunk diameter—are the pin oaks. The other trees were 
mostly elms, hard maples and walnuts. This observation, 
which is somewhat startling, can be taken as quite auth- 
entic. The editor of the bulletin further observes that 
“when the pin oak seedlings are small they transplant very 
easily and in a year or two, grow as rapidly or more 
rapidly than any other deciduous trees hardy here [Boston] 
with the exception, perhaps, of the willows and poplars.” 
Conditions of soil and climate there were evidently favor- 
able to oak trees, but even with this allowance, we can 
profitably change our ideas a little as to the oaks being 
such markedly slow growers. 


a 6g . REP 3 a 
(CONAN lind, Sas a ee Ra Sa ald 


T is to be expected that tree varieties will vary in their 
adaptability to the conditions in different regions of 
our country, consequently there is no one group of varieties 
that can be recommended as the best for use everywhere. 
The important paint after allis to remember that there is 

a great difference in trees in that some are far better suited 











Even when small the Norway maple shows its characteristic dense 


crown and heavy foliage. It is a very desirable lawn shade tree 


to lawn decoration and shade purposes than others and that 
before planting one should learn the important facts about the 
variety in question. Any tree classed as a first-grade lawn shade 
tree should meet the following qualifications: (a) sturdy 
growth and strong structure; (b) longevity;.(c) beauty in form 
and foliage; (d) good foliage and a dense head; (e) clean habits 
(not littering the ground with seed, leaves or soft fruit); (f) 
comparative immunity from disease and insect trouble. If you 
will judge your tree by these standards it is seldom that you 
will make a mistake in your choice. 

For the central to northern half “of the United States selec- 
tions for shade trees can be safely made from the following 
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list. All of these are very hardy and bear in varying degree 
the qualities mentioned as desirable: American elm, white 
ash, hard or sugar maple, hackberry, basswood or American 
linden, pin, white and scarlet oak. There are, of course, many 
others that are used with satisfaction, but until you know 
positively about their hardiness and desirability it would be 
well to select from this conservative list. 

Some trees that are generally planted and which are not 
the best in the long run are box elders, poplars, willows and 
soft maples. In a few locations in the dry cold sections of the 
Northwest where it is almost impossible to get the better sorts 
established, these last. named trees are a real blessing, but such 
rigorous climatic conditions are the exception and not the rule 
when considering our country as a whole. 

Very frequently on smaller lawns there is a need for moderate- 
sized trees, wanted more for their decorative effect than for 
dense shade. For such uses the mountain ash, catalpa, horse 
chestnut, flowering crab and white birch are particularly well 
adapted. All of these, with the exception of the birch, have 
desirable flowering qualities. The flowering crab, in particular, 
in any of the several named varieties, creates an unusually 
beautiful sight when covered by the pink and white rose-like 
flowers in early spring. 


Ts E mountain ash has in addition to its spring flowers a late 
summer display of brilliant red berries that hang on until 
winter. The catalpa is valued especially for its large, heart- 
shaped leaves that are quite tropical in appearance while the 
gracefulness and daintiness of the weeping birch are the 
qualities that make it highly prized for lawn planting. 

The question of where to locate the trees on the lawn is in 
some respects of greater concern than even the choice of 
variety. Thru lack of information one may plant a poor-grade 
tree that will be short-lived and lack something in beauty, yet if 
a tree is wisely located it will be valuable thruoutits life because 
of what it gives in shade and protection. If one plants trees 
that are poorly positioned, then it matters very little whether 
they are of good or inferior structure for a lawn tree’s value 
should be measured first by the practical purposes it fulfills. 
Of course, one would prefer to have a splendid hard maple 
rather than a weak-structured box elder, but if the latter has 
the advantage in position and thru this is creating more comfort 
and adding greater attractiveness to the home than the maple, 
then surely it is the more desirable of the two. In short, we 
quite reasonably demand that trees planted about our houses 
shall contribute to our comfort and the improvement of the 
property. It is evident that the positioning of a tree is a very 
important fact in determining its usefulness as a lawn feature. 

Before planting such a long-lived and permanent thing as a 
tree, consider well the reason for the location. Your first 
thought will probably be of the shade that the tree is to give 
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after it develops. Experience has shown that the shade that is 
cast around the house will be a more potent factor in cooling the 
rooms than any shade that is cast directly on the building’s 
walls. The air circulation comes thru the windows directly 
from off the ground area in the immediate vicinity. If this is a 
shaded area the air will be cool, but if the shade is entirely on 
the house itself very little cooling will be.possible. The practical 
application of this principle is the planting of trees not closer 
than fifteen feet from the house walls. Remember, too, that 
trees growing closer to the house shut off light and air from 
the windows. Sometimes the house is made positively gloomy 
by the proximity of large trees that were planted or allowed 
to remain too close to the foundation. 


[NX the planting consider also what effects the trees will have 
in the appearance of the property‘seen asa whole. Wewant 
our homes and the surrounding grounds to be as satisfying in 
appearance as a framed picture and the position of the trees 
will do much to create a beautiful composition. To look ‘“‘cozy”’ 
the house must have a background of trees showing up above 
the roof line as we look at it. This means tree plantings in the 
side and rear yard. Oftentimes on a barren lot some of the 
quick-growing trees are used to get more immediate effect. 
At the same time some of the more permanent, but slower- 
growing varieties are started as these in time are to take the 
place of the less hardy sorts. 

Trees planted at either end of the house frame in the building. 
For a small house just one tree toward each end will be ample 
while for larger homes and spacious grounds a group is 
desired. A favorable position for these trees is one just forward 
of the front line of the house. This gives a better effect than if 
they were planted directly opposite the house ends. In selecting 
varieties for this planting near the house it is pleasing if one 
uses a type of tree that contrasts somewhat with the lines of 
the building itself. For instance, supposing the house to be 
strongly vertical in its lines, this appearance of height can be 
favorably offset by using trees that have lateral spreading 
branches with a general appearance of stockiness and breadth. 

A well-founded procedure in planting trees is to plant 
a stake just where it is planned to locate the tree. With 
the stake in place, study the way the shade of a tree at that 
spot will fall during the day. Next, standing at a distance, 
visualize the tree of the future at that position and get an 
idea of its effect as it and the house will be seen from various 
viewpoints. A little preliminary study of this sort will assure 
that the trees are logically placed for the needs and best 
appearance of the property. Surely there is a better way of 
planting trees than the once-accepted fashion of setting an 
evenly spaced row along the four sides of the grounds with a 
pair of lonely sentinels holding down the exact center of each 
side of the front lawn, 


Some well-placed trees on this lot give ample shade and frame in the house picture with their 
foliage. A cut-leaf birch is used as a lawn specimen 
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Grow Some of the Tall Annuals This Year 


MARK G. TROXELL 


ACH springtime I say to my- 
self, “This year I’ll have the 
handsomest garden of annuals 

ever seen in this state.””’ And every 
autumn I have some new plans for 


An Enthusiast Tells Why He 
Prefers Them in His Garden 





a better arrangement next year. 
One conviction, however, remains 
amidst the uncertainties of the 
changing seasons. I like annuals, I 
prefer big ones to little ones, and I 
like bright flowers better than deli- 
rately tinted plants. Without any 
conscious analysis I mentally con- 


It is a real pleasure to present this article 
on the tall-growing annuals. They have a 
place in every garden and I hope more of you 
will plant a few. For the temporary garden, 
they will give quick and satisfactory results 
and even the permanently established gardens 
will profit by their presence. In many instances, 
a dollar or two spent for annual seed would 
transform any backyard into a place of beauty. 
Why not do it, while the more permanent plant- 
ings are becoming established ‘—Editor. 


and sizes. Few amateur gardeners 
make a determined (or let us say 
successful) effort to include the wid- 
est possible range of colors in their 
beds of annuals. One reason for this 
is the persistence with which people 
stick to familiar things. One man wil! 
refuse to grow dahlias because he 
has been told he must start with 
bulbs; one woman will avoid gladi- 
olus because she has heard they are 
expensive; and so it goes. Some per- 
sons who annually sow seeds will 





struct my bed of annuals from large 





r plant zinnias because they wi 
never plant zinnias because they will 





and deep-hued flowers. In March 

and April I can tell exactly how 

those flowers will look in late August. Yet when late August 
has arrived, my bed of annuals looks quite different from the 
mental image so vividly grasped in April. So it may be with 
you. 

The plan’s the thing, nevertheless, with which to make your 
bed of annuals harmoniously beautiful. 

The tenant can control his flowers better from year to year 
if he pins his faith mostly to annuals. If he enters winter with 
nothing but a well-defined plan in his head and a few precious 
seed packets ‘n an old sirup can (where neither mice nor rust 
doth corrupt) he can listen stoically to the announcement on 
April 15th that his well-tilled vacant lot has been sold to a 
prospective house-builder. 

If this same tenant had filled that vacant lot with peonies 
and iris and hyacinths, with perennial larkspurs and Shasta 
daisies and babysbreath, he would have become a raving 
maniac on hearing that cellar diggers were commencing to 
uproot his bulbs. Point One for the annuals! 

Annuals are in their glorious prime in September, when 
autumn dons her gayest apparel just before she consents to 
die. How chic your cosmos now look, how courageous your 
marigolds, how nonchalant your zinnias! No cringing in their 
brave hearts, no striking of colors, no hiding of lights under a 
basket! Ah, give me the annuals “whose glorious beauty is a 
fading flower” in the words of old Isaiah. 


OU need have no fear of weeds on the ground where you 

will sow the fast-growing annuals. Weeds must be handled 
with violence; and the most vigorous treatment is not possible 
when the garden is filled with unseen but sensitive perennials. 
In trying to spare the returning flowers you show undeserved 
mercy toward those savage and ravenous wecds. 

What an unholy shelter for ragweed and lambsquarter, for 
dandelions and chicory, a degenerate 
strawberry bed may become. It was while 
restoring order to such a nest of insur- 
gency that I once grimly resolved, ‘An- 
nuals are the true friends. I can get the 
ground clean for them, then put the 
seeds in straight rows and count on the 
results.’’ 

There you have two great advantages 
for annual flowers. Every spring you can 
give the black earth a good house-clean- 
ing. You may deposit fertilizer of any 
sort on your land and you can turn the 
old surface soil five or six inches under- 
ground. Secondly, you can rely on what 
shall appear. If you plant zinnia seed 
about May 15th, the sturdy little plants 
will be well matured by July 4th, and 
soon thereafter you will be picking zin- 
nias for your porch table. 

If you are convinced that annuals are 
worth adequate space and careful plan- 
ning, let us invoice the stock of reliable 
flowers and then classify them as to colors 
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The cosmos is one of the most satisfactory 

of annuals because it ts beautiful al’ke in 

the garden or when used as a cut flower. 

It has the added advantage of blooming at 
a time when other flowers are scarce 
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always fill the order blank before 
they reach the Z which concludes the 
alphabet and the seed catalog’s offerings. 

Now the man who rushes at his annual letter to the seedsman 
(the letter containing his hard cash and—what is more impor- 
tant—his commitment to grow all yellow flowers or all pink 
or all white flowers during the coming season) that man is 
making a lamentable error. 

Compose that Ictter in peace and quiet, with fear and rever- 
ence, erasing figures often, checking every word and number. 
No gardening work of the approaching springtime is so crucial. 
Mistakes now made are irretrievable; for you will sow the seed 
you order and the ensuing plants will preempt space which 
might have been occupied more profitably and generously by 
other varieties. 


MONG our annuals we must have asters and zinnias. They 

are the Alpha and Omega of any garden of annuals. I 
have seen these unsurpassed favorites being treasured in 
precious space on Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, and 
again I have seen them alongside the cabins of Utah pioneers; 
old and kindly Mormons who had lived most of their long lives 
in a tiny valley remote from railroads and transcontinental 
highways. Everywhere in this nation of homes you will find 
asters and zinnias. And always they are treasured for their 
prolific stalks and pleasant shades of color. 

The seed catalogs alone can give you a complete list of 
annuals. And lives there a man with soul so dead who never to 
himself has said, ‘“There’s a new annual which sounds as if it 
would furnish just the touch of blue that I wanted alongside 
these marigolds last year. Shall I order a packet?” 

Any gardener can learn a lot from the stimulating catalogs. 
Live and learn. In the meantime, scan my list of annuals. 

Zinnias and asters are invaluable because they offer colors 
from white (don’t start an argument; we call it a color in the 
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garden) to red, including oranges and purples and 
near-blues! Some other annuals which furnish 
variegated plants are the snapdragon (“‘Antirr- 
hinum,”’ the catalogs term it), nasturtium, petunia, 
pansy, phlox, and mourning bride (Scabiosa). 

Cosmos could have been included in the fore 
going list, but this graceful and fecund flower de- 
serves a paragraph of its own. It has three dis- 
tinct colors: deep red, pronounced pink, and clear 
white. Rarely do these colors drift from one to an- 
other. The white is seldom cream-colored, the pink 
remains pink, the red doesn’t fade. For that reason 
[ think it decidedly worthwhile to plant my colors 
in separate rows. The lacelike foliage alone make 
the cosmos worth its garden space—and it requires 
a good deal of ground per plant, I might add. 

| have stressed my preference for tall plants. You 
can make your cosmos grow six feet tall if you wish. 
Just plant them close together in the row (with the 
rows two feet apart) and donate a few nitrate of 


soda crystals to the base of each 
plant. In case you adopt this 
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method, use a few light stakes 
such as laths to support the 
plants. 

Cosmos gives the annual 
garden plenty of red, pink, and 
white. For lower plants in 
nearly the same shades, one 
ean use snapdragon. Cocks- 
comb gives a more brilliant 
red; so does salvia. Phlox 
offers a “riot of color’? (what- 
ever that is) for the man who 
wants extremely aggressive 
shades of pink. 

When it comes to yellow 
flowers, the annuals offer a 
remarkable variety for your 
selection. 

African marigolds come at 
the top of my list. Either the 
deep orange or the canary- 
yellow variety is beautiful. 
The stiff but crinkled petals 


Nothing brings more joy to the 
late summer garden than asters. 
Their dainty pastel shades and 
profuseness of bloom place them 
among the very finest annuals 
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Above is shown a row of salvia— 
an ornamental plant for summer 
and autumn flowering. At right 
is pictured the veronica, a hardy 
plant with beautiful blue blossoms 


remain erect and fresh-looking 
for fully a week after the stems 
have been cut. Try arranging 
about twenty of the orange- 
colored blooms in a vig brown 
teapot or some other brown earth- 
en vessel. The effect will convert 
you to a proper regard for African 
marigolds. 

The calendula is an old favorite 
which deserves a warm spot in 
every gardener’s heart and in 
every garden. This flower loves 
sunshine and can withstand a lot 
of heat. It will survive when 
grown in a narrow strip of soil 
between a concrete walk and the 
south wall of a tall building. Any 
flower which can withstand such 
punishment should receive a con- 
gressional medal. 

Other marigolds will give va- 
riety to the yellow rows in your 
garden. The calliopsis is a flower 


which looks well as a sort of light hedge, and the nasturtium 
is convenient for low borders. 

Among the white flowers no two are better than the white 
zinnia and the white cosmos. In my opinion few white flowers 
are needed to enhance the beauties of the garden of annuals. 


HE blue flowers offer less variety than the reds and yellows. 

Bachelor’s buttons and petunias are two which give a pleas- 
ant contrast, and both will produce some white blossoms to 
cheer the gardener who wants more light-colored annuals than 
I-have included. Pansies along the borders will contribute 
some blue and purple lights. Asters are invaluable for the 
shades of lavender and purple which they introduce into the 


preponderant yellow tones. 


The cosmos and African marigolds will grow to a greater 
height than most other annuals, and these will look best if 
grouped near the middle of your garden. Calliopsis and 
bachelor’s buttons also attain a stalk growth of several feet, 
and these may be ranged alongside the others. 

With these tall annuals should be planted a row or two of 
Mexican fire-bush. The soft, light-grown mounds of feathery 
foliage make a lovely contrast to the slim stems of cosmos or 
the deep-green stalks ofe\frican marigolds. These Mexican 
plants turn reddish with the approach of frosty weather. 

Nearly half of the joy of gardening is lost if the flower 
grower has no plan of his plot and no record of his achieve- 
ments. You wouldn’t build a house without a plan; and it’s 
almost as important to have a plan for your garden. 


If you have a strip of land perhaps 


(Continued on page 52 








Planning the Cutting Garden 


H. STUART ORTLOFF, Author 
“The Blue Book of Annuals and Perennials” 


ALF the joy of raising beau- 
tiful flowers is in being able 
to pick quantities of them 

at all times for decoration in the 
house, or as gifts to friends. Yet 
oftentimes since it may leave it in a more or less denuded state, 
we hesitate to pick flowers lavishly from the garden which is 
at once the pride of our hearts and the chief decorative feature 
of our landscape. As a solution for this difficulty and as an 
added source of bloom we should plan to have a garden devoted 
solely to cutting flowers. Such a garden does not need to be an 
affair of wide expanse, or great expense. It can be a few beds or 
a long border planned in conjunction with the flower garden, 
and planted with overflow plants and annual seeds. But it 
does need to be utilitarian and full of blossoms suitable for 
picking. 

It might be well to state succinctly the qualifications of a 
good cutting flower. The stem must be long enough to arrange 
well in vases and rigid enough to bear the flower in an upright 
position, except of course in the case of drooping or trailing 
flower clusters. On the other hand there are a few short- 
stemmed flowers such as pansies and English daisies which are 

articularly attractive in wide, flat bowls. The color must 

armonize easily with other flowers and with the interior color 
scheme of the rooms in which they are to be used. The flower 
should be, as a rule, of a graceful shape and soft texture altho 
there are a few coarser things such as the miniature sunflowers, 
mallows and others which have their special uses. If possible a 
cutting flower should have fragrance for this adds to the charm 
of a bouquet and seems to bring 
indoors the freshness of the garden. 


Every Garden Should Include 
Some Place to Grow Bouquets 


of material. Such a combination of 
plants will entail a more carefy] 
arrangement, for the rmanent 
things should be planted by them- 
selves as they do better if undis- 
turbed for several years, whereas the annuals and tuberous 
plants will have to be replanted each year, and the soil thoroly 
worked up. If these are planted in beds by themselves it wil] 
greatly facilitate the spring work. 

Annuals, of course, being more prolific, and so varied in 
color and shape, besides producing such quick results and a 
much longer blooming period, will supply the bulk of our 
cutting flowers. To these we may add such perennials as are 
indispensable to cutting; the delphinium, coreopsis, peony, and 
iris type of flower. It is often unnecessary to go to the expense 
of procuring new plants for usually the cutting garden can be 
planted with surplus divisions and seedlings from the flower 
garden. Bulbs there certainly should be, for not only are they 
among the first blossoms of the year, but they look so jolly 
in wide-mouthed vases when taken indoors. It always seems a 
sort of sacrilege to pluck them in the spring borders of the 
flower garden, but if we plant a few extra ones in the cutting 
garden we can have plenty. In fact it is feasible to plant the 
old bulbs which have been lifted from the garden and replaced 
with new ones, for what difference if they do not all bloom. 
Here we are not overly concerned with a hiatus in the border. 
The bulbs which have come to us in pots as expressions of good 
cheer at Easter time may also be used in this manner. The 
various narcissi, tulips, lilies, gladiolus, and dahlias (altho a 
tuber) come under this heading and 
should be included if possible. 





Practical ideas govern the design 
of a cutting garden. Simplicity 
should be paramount. The beds 
should be narrow enough to allow 
cultivation and picking without: 


one’s having to walk about in the Delphinium 
bed. The paths should be only Dianthus, in variety 
wide enough for convenience, unless Gaillardia 

Helenium 


the main one is on axis with an- 
other garden or vista, when it 
should be proportioned to that Ageratum 
unit of the aoa to give a feeling Arctotis 
of unity between the two. Asters — 
That we may not find ourselves Calliopsis 


lingering with longing look intent Cosmes 
upon the blooms in the main gar- 
den, the location of the cutting Buddleia 


garden must be a convenient one. Clethra 

It may be placed either in con- Dogwood 
junction with the flower garden as Forsythia 

a termination to an axial path, or it Flowermg Almond 
may be more closely related to the 





Good Varieties for the Cutting Garden 


Ten of the good perennials for cutting 
Chrysanthemum (hardy) 


Ten good annuals for cutting 


Ten good flowering shrubs 


Since they are so necessary to the 
flower supply in off periods, there 
are a number of flowering shrubs 
that should be in or near a well- 
Tris arranged cutting garden. The for- 
Lupine sythia, dogwood, and some of the 
Peonies, in variety spireas for early spring, the lilacs 
— (especially the double named varie- 

ties) and syringas for later bloom, 
the rose of Sharon for midsummer, 


Calendula and many of the berry shrubs 
Marigolds such as Indian currant, snowberry, 
Scabioea barberry, and the rose of the multi- 
une flora type whose red hips are cer- 
ae tainly adjuncts to decoration in the 


fall and winter months. 

The maintenance of the cutting 
Lilacs, in variety garden consists largely of a thoro 
Rose of Sharon and intensive cultivation. Most an- 
eo nuals, in fact most plants which are 

weed rolific bloomers, are gross feeders. 
hey have to be in order to produce 


Japanese Quince 








vegetable garden facilitating more 
intensive cultivation. In fact{conti- 
nental gardeners make a practice of intermingling the two. 
The effect of flower-bordered vegetable plots is charming. One 
of the reasons for the disrepute of the vegetable garden on the 
small place seems to be that such a garden, not beautiful .in 
itself, tends to detract from the general decorative scheme. If 
it is edged and screened with flowering plants this objection 
may be eliminated. 

Flower arrangement in a cutting garden depends largely 
upon personal preference. Some favor long, straight rows, 
others small, compact beds, while some like to arrange their 
plants in a more gardenesque manner, with relation to height 
and color combinations. Not only is the last method a more 
pleasing one to look at, but it makes flower gathering easier, 
as many of the combinations used in bouquets are already 
assembled. Such an arrangement, however, is not as practical 
from the point of view of maintenance. Personally, I prefer the 
long straight rows, but planted with the lowest plants in front 
graded up to the taller chings at the back, and as far as possible 
arranged with an eye to color harmony. 

To most of us the cutting garden connotes masses of annuals, 
but there are so many other choice blossoms among the peren- 
nials, tubers, bulbs, and flowering shrubs which in certain 
periods are quite necessary adjuncts to bouquets that it is 
unwise, if space permits, to restrict our garden to any one class 
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the results we seek. Therefore, not 
only should the soil be fertile and 
well prepared before they are planted but we must give them 
an occasional top dressing of well-rotted manure, sheep manure, 
or bonemeal. The soil should not only be kept free from weeds 
but in a loosened state, to prevent a too-rapid evaporation of 
moisture and to allow the roots to get air. An abundance of 
moisture is needed by a healthy plant. Summer showers are 
not usually frequent enough to insure this so we will have to 
resort to artificial watering. It is far better, however, to water 
copiously once a week than to sprinkle lightly every day. Heavy 
waterings sink down into the soil to the root level, whereas the 
sprinkle remains on top and the plant has to send up its roots 
to obtain the moisture. This weakens the anchorage of the 
plant and it topples during the next heavy blow or shower. 
Such watering is quickly absorbed by the sun and leaves the 
ground parched and crusted so that the rootlets close to the 
surface are dried out and injured. 

If one does not cut all the flowers which bloom they should 
be removed as they fade to prevent the formation of seed, 
thereby prolonging the period of bloom. Most plants will con- 
tinue to blossom until they have produced seed as it is their 
function to perpetuate their kind. 


Tall or weak-kneed varieties should be securely tied to stakes. 
They will not then become the sport of every wanton wind and 
shower, nor trail their lovely blossoms in the dust and the mud. 
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It would scarcely be possible to grow all of one’s favorite cutting 
flowers in a small garden hut the plan shown above provides for 
The grass paths make it easy to go from 
place to place working and cutting blooms, and the garden as a 
whole presents a lovely splash of color all thru the summer months 


a goodly number. 
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In the plan shown below, perennials and annuals for cutting 
are included in the formal garden, while at the bottom of the page 
the diagram shows the cutting garden used as a border for the 
vegetable plot. Either arrangement is a practical og the city 
lot gardener who wishes to grow flowers for house bouquets 
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Blue Flowers for 
Dainty Gardens 


E. FRED ROWE 


These Varieties Will Bring a Delightful 
Touch of Color to Your Garden 


ANY gardens, well arranged in other respects, show a 
strange lack of balance in the color scheme. This may 
be due to an overabundance of one color, or to the 

total absence of another. Blue, for example, is lacking in 
many gardens, yet it is most desirable, since it can be arranged 
tastefully with the more common colors. 

One might not care for an entire garden of blue flowers, 
yet the varying shades, from azure to almost black, give 
sufficient variety to justify setting aside a section for a blue 
garden. And even here a touch of crimson, or splash of orange, 
will only emphasize the color which is to dominate. 

In the blue garden one may have a wide choice of perennials, 
apd no mean selection of annuals. Neither will there be a scarci- 
ty of bloom at any time from early spring until “blue noses” 
remind us that all plant life will soon be tucked away under a 
white blanket. 

Probably perennial larkspurs, or delphiniums as they are 
properly called, are the most popular blue flowers. In its 
varieties this plant seems to furnish the shades of blue that 
most gardens require. No other flower presents so many vary- 
ing tints—from the most delicate sky-blue imaginable to deep 
sapphire and royal purp!e. But nature does some peculiar 
things, so that in some varieties the blue is lost entirely, and 
we have the lovely pure white flower of moerheimi and chinensis 
alba, and the pinkish mauve of Amos Perry. 
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Delphiniums are well adapted to the small garden, for they 
are perfectly hardy, and with the exception of some of the new 
European varieties need practically no attention. The plants 
should be given an ample supply of water during the growing 
and blooming season; a mulch of grass clippings or leaves will 
also be of advantage, tending to keep the soil moist and cool. 
The small plants are usually se+ in the spring, but it is entirely 
practical to transplant potted specimens even in midsummer, 
provided attention is given to mulching and furnishing an 
ample supply of water. Fall planting is successful if the plants 
are carefully covered, during extreme weather, with leaves or 

litter. It matters little where larkspurs are grown— 
by driveway or path, among shrubbery or in the 
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If you wish to bring a bit 
of the blue sky down to 
your garden, include the 
bluebell (see photograph 
at top of page) and the 
hepatica triloba (pictured 
above) in your plantings 


For tall blue flowers in 
the perennial border noth- 
ing surpasses the lupine. 
The photograph at right 
shows how effective a pic- 
ture is made when plants 
are set closgly together 
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plants of the garden. Well-developed, tall spikes of 
blooms are frequently five feet high. If the spikes 
are cut when the flowers have faded, and before 
seeds form, the plants will bloom from June to 
November. 

If one desires a mass of bloom during the entire 
summer, and even until early frosts, the collection 
should be made chiefly from the Belladonna hybrids. 
The plants are rather loosely formed, quite branch- 
ing, and produce slender flower-spikes. ' Lamartine is 
deep blue with white eye. while Capri is a dainty 
sky-blue. Moerheimi, a pure white, is a splendid 
companion for the ivory-white Pole Star and silvery 
Blue Tendre—the two latter being of European 
origin. (Continued on page 3? 
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What Roses Shall 
We Grow? 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Editor American Rose Annual 


A List of the Roses Which Will Thrive 
Under Most Climatic Conditions 


HERE are two answers to this important rose question. 
The first answer is the easier, for it is that the right roses 
to grow anywhere are those found, thru repeated pains- 
taking questionnaires, to do well in various parts of the country. 

Thus, if we put together the returns for three years, covering 
the whole of America, we find that the best twelve Hybrid 
Tea roses, or rather the dozen that most people believe in, 
include Ophelia, Ra- 
diance, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Duchess of Welling- 
ton, Red Radiance, 
Columbia, Mme. Ed- 
ouard Herriot, Kaiser- 
in Auguste Viktoria, 
Mme. Butterfly, 
Mme. Caroline Test- 
out. 

Aside from the first 
three thus named, 
there might as well 
have been another 
“best twelve,” differ- 
ing very little in 
quality and accept- 
ability from those 
mentioned. Refer- 
endums are not al- 
ways as positive and 
definite as they ought 
to be, and the freaky 
result of cutting out 
Frau Karl Druschki 
from the best dozen 
seems, at least to me, 
foolishness, for ordi- 
narily that rose does 
better in most places 
than any other rose in 
America save Radiance. This rose is well liked by many. 

The same referendum discussed climbers, and the best 
twelve, according to the three-year determination, included 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, American Pillar, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Dorothy Perkins, Climbing American Beauty, 
Tausendschon, Excelsa, Gardenia, Christine Wright, Hiawatha, 
Crimson Rambler. 

This is a good list and it is according to the figures, but if I 
were making a new list for myself, from my own experience, 
I would cut out Climbing American Beauty in favor of Bess 
Lovett, and I would most assuredly omit Crimson Rambler, 
taking a chance on that exquisitely beautiful newer and 
honestly yellow climber, Emily Gray, and expecting to protect 
it, and to get part of it frozen every few years. 

Or, if I coyld give up my fondness for this rose, I would surely 
put in Dr. Huey, the most beautiful dark scarlet rose ever 
grown in climbing twigs. 

Bread, meat, potatoes; beef, veal, lamb—these are good 
foods, and I expect most of my readers will agree with me. 
It would be pretty poor eating, however, if we had to stick to 
them and could never adventure into something that was 
different, even if it were no better. The food taste and the 
rose taste both demand, and I presume need, change. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, (Continued on page 56 
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The three roses pictured here are general 
favorites which are hardy practically 
everywhere. The exquisite bloom above 
is the Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, one 
of the most dependable of yellow roses; 
at right ts Rev. F. Page-Roberts of almost 
copper hue; below is a photograph of the 
Mary Wallace, the first of the roses in- 
troduced by the American Rose Society 
for the department of agriculture, whose 
dainty coloring and vigor make it a very 
worthwhile variety. Every lover of roses 
will do well to include these three beau- 
ties in his rose garden 
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In Patrick Henry’s day, Red Hill did not include the wing at the left. The great orator died in the right wing, the windows of 


which are concealed by the three little poplar trees. 


Part of this old mansion was destroyed by fire in 1919 


Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


T was on a sloppy and sunny March 
morning that I went to St. John’s 
Church, in Old Richmond, for the 

first time. Patches of snow here and 
there over the ground were melting and 
the water was running down the sidewalks and standing in 
steaming little pools over the graves. A robin hopped about, 
somewhat wet and miserable for all the sunshine. 

I stood a moment under the bare trees on this hilltop and 
thought of all the things that this spot held sacred in our 
history. Around the corner to the rear is the grave of George 
Wythe, a signer of the Declaration, and somewhere tucked 
away in an unknown grave lie the ashes of the mother of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

An old darky, bowing and scraping at a side door, cap in 
hand and apology on his lips, smiled and speculated. He 
mumbled a lot of words by rote, like an animated talking 
machine, in a sing-song tone that seemed as much out of place 
as a battered saloon piano in a cathedral. 

I gave him a coin, thinking to get rid of him and his fussing 
about, but he followed me into the old church. When I stood 
by the silver plate that marks the spot where Patrick Henry 
had delivered the greatest oration that ever fell from the lips of 
man, he continued to bow and scrape and mumble on his 
eager lips in his low sing-song, words that seemed to profane 
these walls because of the cheap manner in which they were 
now uttered, altho it was here that they were first heard. 

“An’ he sez—right thar, sah, whar yo’ stan’—‘Ah know not 
whut cose others’... .’’ I started and fumbled in my pocket 
again. ‘Yes, yes, I know,” I whispered, ‘ébut please be still. 
I thought I heard the Speaker rapping for order . . . Don’t 
you see them, George? They are taking their seats all over the 
place...’ The old darky’s eyes bulged, he started to laugh 
when something eaught him by his inwards and he backed 
out post haste. 

Was I so far wrong that March morning, exactly one hundred 
fifty years from the day when the second Virginia convention 
met within these walls? The Speaker is, indeed, in the pulpit 
above the heads of the rest and he is pounding lightly—oh, so 
faintly it sounds that yeu can hardly hear it!—for order. 
Shades of great men rise up before us and find places in the 
news. 

The conservative ones—Bland, Nicholas, Harrison, Pendle- 
ton and the others—are there in a little group, the gay colors 
of their waistcoats giving the lie to their stern-faced counte- 
nances and the glint of anger in their eyes as they glance 
towards the wall near the center, where sits a lean and hawk- 
nosed man dressed like a Presbyterian clergyman. Others, the 
timid loyalists, who have come in their glittering coaches and 
sixes, resplendent in their lace and finery, tremble in their 
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XL—Red Hill, the Home 
of Patrick Henry, Orator 


seats when they think of what this day 
may bring forth. There are others, the 
men from the hill counties, who are 
also grim-eyed and tight-lipped, but 
when their gaze falls on their leader 
they settle back without fear in their stiff pews. 

Still another group is there that day, men who have not yet 
been convinced as to just what the proper course of the colony 
should be. Washington is among them, grave as ever but not 
nearly so handsome as Stuart painted him; there is George 
Mason, round of face and stout, somewhat gouty but keenly 
alert mentally. And others, soon to know where they stand. 

For two days the debate has raged over a resolution which 
this man Henry, from the back country, has introduced. The 
germ of it is found in the enacting clause, and it reads: ‘“Re- 
solved, therefore, That this colony be immediately put into a 
posture of defense ....’’ Little wonder that these old leaders 
should frankly hate this young upstart and his cursed resolu- 
tions. Once before he had backed them into a corner and then 
out-argued them, wresting the control of the Virginia assembly 
from them by a single vote. Now, this red-headed radical who 
dresses like a country preacher is going to plunge them into 
headlong rebellion and treason. There is no escape; he has 
forced the issue, and he has locked and bolted every single 
door that might offer a means of retreat for wary politicians. 
For two days they have argued, explaining their doubts and 
fears. They have talked themselves out, while he has sat like 
a maltese cat without a single change of expression in his 
merciless face. Curse him! what will he do? 


At last, he takes the floor standing in his narrow pew, his 
back to the wall and half facing the Speaker with members 
on either side of him. A deathlike silence grips the assembly 
by the throat; strong men all but swoon. It is the hour of 
destiny! The one moment of an age! What will he say? Some 
men suddenly grow sick for they know well the temper of this 
man. 

He commences to speak in low, measured tones, yet that 
voice which could make ten thousand people hear him without 
effort, crashes on their ears like the pulse of Fate. “The ques- 
tion before the House is one of awful moment to this country,” 
he is saying. “For my own part, I consider it as nothing less 
than a question of freedom or slavery .. . Mr. President, it 1s 
natural to man to indulge in the illusions of Hope. We are 
apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and listen to the 
song of that siren till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 

art of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle for 
iberty?” 

He begins to warm up to his subject, his deep-set blue eyes 
burning with a wrath unspeakable as he surveys the situation, 
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his thin lips curling in bitter scorn. See how quickly, how effectively he 
covers the whole field of the long and profitless debate with the Mother 
Country! See how he proves the futility of their dearest dreams! 

Listen to the sober, inevitable conclusion he reaches, when he says: 
“An appeal to arms, and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left to us.” 
Up to this point he has spoken with calmness and an evidence of great 
repression. Real power in an orator lies not in his fiery and superficial 
emotions, but in his repression. But as he moves on to the great climax 
of his speech, his passion becomes more intense by slow degrees, and his 
dramatic bearing grips the whole House with overwhelming power. 

Catch the loud, passionate call to their patriotic instincts when he 
announces a truth they cannot deny: “Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, 
but there is no peace. The war is actually begun. The next gale that 
sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! 
Why stand we here idle?” 

And, then, he stands on the threshold of the greatest dramatic 
climax found in all oratory. “Is life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery?’”’ he demands. He stands 
in the attitude of a miserable slave, loaded with fetters. Thru the eyes of 
John Roane, we see it as living reality: “His form was bowed; his wrists 
were crossed; his manacles were almost visible as he stood like an em- 
bodiment of helplessness and agony. After a solemn pause, he raised his 
eyes and chains toward heaven, and prayed, in words and tones which 
thrilled every heart, ‘Forbid it, Almighty God!’ He then turned towards 
the timid loyalists of the House, who were quaking with terror at the 
idea of the consequences of participating in proceedings which would be 
visited with the penalties of treason by the British crown; and he slowly 
bent his form yet nearer to the earth, and said, ‘I know not what 
course others may take,’ and he accompanied the words with his hands 
still crossed, while he seemed to be weighted down with additional 
chains. The man appeared transformed into an oppressed, heart-broken 
felon. After remaining in this posture of humiliation long enough to 
impress the imagination with the condition of the colony under the 
iron heel of military despotism, he arose proudly, and exclaimed, ‘but as 
for me,’—and the words hissed from his clenched teeth, while his body 
was thrown back, and every muscle and tendon was strained against the 
fetters which bound him, and, with his countenance distorted by agony 
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The tomb at the left is that 
of Patrick Henry and his 
wife, Dorothea Dandridge; 
that at the right, of his 
brother,John Henry,and wife 





The building with the dormer 
windows is Patrick Henry's 
law office on the Red Hill 
estate. The small building in 
the foreground ts a recent 
addition 
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“He was a lean, sharp-nosed man, with deep-set eyes— 
and the greatest orator of all time” 


and rage, he looked for a moment like Laocoon in a 
death struggle with coiling serpents; then the loud, 
clear, triumphant notes, ‘Give me liberty,’ electrified 
the assembly . . . as each syllable of the word ‘liberty’ 
echoed thru the building, his fetters were shivered; 
his arms were hurled apart; and the links of his chains 
were scattered to the winds .. . his hands were open, 
and his arms elevated and extended; his countenance 
was radiant; he stood erect and defiant; while the 
sound of his voice and the sublimity of his attitude 
made him appear a magnificent incarnation of Free- 
dom... After a momentary pause, only long enough 
to permit the echo of the word ‘liberty’ to cease, he 
let his left hand fall powerless to his side, and clenched 
his right hand firmly, as if holding a dagger with the 
point aimed at his breast. He stood like a Roman 
senator defying Caesar . . . and he closed the grand 
appeal with the solemn words, ‘or give me death!’ 
which sounded with the awful cadence of the hero’s 
dirge, fearless of death, and victorious in death; and 
he suited the action to the word by a blow upon the 
left breast with the right hand, which seemed to 
drive the dagger to the patriot’s heart.” 
A moment of awful silence, then a shuffling and 
a mumble and babble of voices; we look to see their 
faces and read their thoughts, but it is only George 
Africanus coming in the (Continued on page 73 
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URRANT jelly, gooseberry pie—the remainder of the most desirable, providing the soil is fertile and moist. 
meal does not matter for it is soon forgotten. No jelly The fact that the ideal conditions for the growth of these 
is quite so sparkling, so daintily tinted, so attractive of fruits cannot be met in every garden should not discourage the 

flavor as currant. Blended with the juices of other fruits, gardener in planting currants and gooseberries. A little extra 
many wonderful combination jellies are possible; the currants care or special attention oftentimes will overcome a serious 
giving to the product not only their exquisite flavor but also the defect in the natural environment. Once the most favorable 
high pectin content so necessary for successful jelly making. conditions are understood they may be duplicated as nearly as 
And gooseberry pie—but before we enjoy those fruits on possible by the means available. 
the table they must be produced by someone. Even tho we go Well-grown, one-year-old plants are the most satisfactory 
to the corner grocery and bring home a quart of currants or for securing productive bushes. The plants may be set either 
gooseberries we must not forget that they grew in someone’s in the fall or early spring. Fall planting is sometimes advan- 
garden. Why not grow a few bushes in your own garden and tageous as growth begins so early in the spring that, often- 
know the joy of having these fruits in abundance? You will times, the plants have begun to grow before they are received 
also learn the joy of using well-grown fruit fresh from the from the nursery, or before the ground can be made ready for 


garden, with which no fruit from the market can compare planting. 
in quality. 

Currants and gooseberries are similar in their cultural [F the plants are set in the fall, a light mulch of straw or 
requirements and are easy to grow. As they thrive in partial strawy manure should be given as soon as the ground is 


frozen, to protect the plants from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing during the winter. 

The soil should be plowed or spaded to a depth of from eight 
to twelve inches and thoroly pulverized. It is very desirable, 
where possible, that the ground be cultivated at least a year 
previous to the setting of the plants, as plants set in sod ground 
usually fail to respond in a satisfactory manner. 

The distance apart that currants or gooseberries should be 
set depends upon the variety and the conditions under which 
they are grown. On soils of average garden fertility a good 
practice with most varieties is to set them four feet apart in 
rows six feet apart. When the plants are not set in rows a space 
of from twenty to twenty-five square feet should be allotted 


shade, a portion of the garden that is undesirable for most 
crops may be utilized. An ideal location is along the north 
side of a fence, a row of grapevines, or even behind a building. 
They may also be grown between trees in the garden, where 
they usually give good results if properly cared for. 

These fruits are in their natural habitat only in the northern 
half of the United States, and while they may be grown in the 
southern section to some extent, they are usually less produc- 
tive and more subject to disease. They prefer a cool climate; 
moist, cool soil, which is made up of considerable clay, and 
which contains an abundance of organic matter; and at least 
partial shade. They suffer greatly from long, dry summers and 
hot winds. For these reasons the shady part of the garden is 
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to each bush. During the growing season it is necessary to con- 
serve the soil moisture and keep down the weeds. The most 
common method of accomplishing this is by frequent shallow 
cultivation, keeping the surface of the soil pulverized about the 
bushes. 

A second method of conserving moisture, especially where 
cultivation is inconvenient, is by a heavy mulch of straw. 
This helps to keep the soil cool and moist, and bushes so treated 
do much better than those that are left to compete with grass 
and weeds. The chief objection to this method is that it 
brings the feeding roots of the bushes very close to the surface 
of the soil, or sometimes upon the surface, in the case of a very 
heavy mulch. In event of a severe drouth the soil below the 
mulch may become low in moisture and the plants are likely 
to suffer unless water may be supplied. In any case the bushes 
should not be grown in sod, for altho the plants may survive, 
they will fail to pay for the space they occupy when the fruit 
is gathered. Like any other fruit plant, currants and goose- 
berries pay liberally in increased yields of fruit for all the time 
and energy expended in their care. 

Probably the best fertilizer for currants and gooseberries is 
barnyard or poultry manure. The use of manure is especially 
desirable on the lighter soils where the moisture becomes low. 
Unless the manure is well rotted, it should be applied after the 
leaves drop in the fall and worked into the soil, or applied as a 
top dressing during the winter. 

If it is impossible to obtain manure, nitrate in the form of 
nitrate of soda may be applied at the rate of a tablespoonful 
per bush, sprinkling the crystals upon the soil about the plants 
in the spring shortly before they bloom. 

The principle which should govern the pruning of currants 
and gooseberries, is the fact that the best fruit is borne upon 
the younger wood. Two-year-old wood is in its prime and 
should be removed to give room for the younger growth. There- 
fore, pruning of the mature bush consists principally of cutting 
off the oldest canes each year at the surface of the ground and 
thinning out the numerous weak canes that often arise from 
the crown of the plant, leaving the more vigorous, stouter 
shoots for renewal. Eight to twelve vigorous canes give a bush 
of satisfactory size and one capable of bearing the maximum 
amount of high class fruit. 

Only in the case of an extra long shoot should the annual 
growth be cut back. Cutting back tends to increase the dense- 
ness of the bushes which is undesirable. 

In the case of gooseberries the older canes continue to be 


A well-grown gooseberry bush grown in straw mulch, 
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fruitful longer than in the case of currants, as the canes branch 
more freely and continue to retain their vigor. This habit of 
growth also gives the gooseberry bush a more dense and com- 
pact appearance. 

Pruning may be done any time during the dormant season. 
It is best to have the pruning completed before growth starts 
in the spring. as when pruning is carried on after growth has 
started, many expanding buds and young growths will be 
broken off the remaining canes. 

The selection of varieties is another important feature in the 
growing of these fruits. Ordinarily only the red varieties of 
currants are grown in this country to any extent. The white 
varieties are usually milder in flavor and more adapted to 
eating in the fresh state and are highly prized by some for this 
purpose, altho they are less suitable for culinary uses than the 
red varieties. 

Black currants possess a strong flavor and a peculiar odor. 
They are used to a considerable extent in Canada and England 
but they have never become popular in the United States. 


“[ HERE are numerous varieties of red currants upon the 
market. Some of them are particularly suitable for certain 
local conditions, but the following have perhaps the widest 
adaptations of any of the standard varieties: 

London Market: The fruit clusters are of medium length and 
slightly tapering. The berries are medium in size, dark red, 
and of good quality. The bush is tall, slightly spreading and 
very vigorous, the foliage being medium in size and of a dark 
green color. This is one of the most satisfactory varieties in all 
respects. Altho the fruit is not very large, it more than makes 
up for this in total yield and quality. 

Wilder: The fruit clusters are medium to short in length. 
The berries are large and light red in color. The skin is thin, 
the fruit juicy with a mild, subacid flavor. The bush is medium 
in height to tall, upright and very vigorous with small, dark 
green foliage. This is a productive and high quality variety. 

Red Cross: The fruit cluster is of medium length. The 
berries are medium in size, bright red, juicy and of good 
quality. The bush is tall, upright, and very vigorous, with 
small, dark green foliage. A very productive variety. 

Diploma: The fruit clusters are short and oblong in shape, 
The berries are large, medium to light red in color, and mild in 
flavor. The bush is tall, upright and very vigorous, with large 
dark green foliage. Altho this variety produces one of the 
largest currants in size it is not as (Continued on page 64 


The straw keeps the ground cool and moist 
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Permanent Furniture in the Home 


HAZEL T. BECKER 


BOUT 3,500 years from 
now, when some descend- 
ant of the Earl of Carnar- 

von or other celebrated Ameri- 
canologist excavates the Ameri- 
can Valley of Things, one of the notes in his log will certainly 
deal with the extraordinary amount of built-in furnishings in 
the houses of ancient 1926. 

In a recent house-planning competition which drew forth the 
ideal homes of more than six thousand families—and that 
means 30,000 people, doesn’t it?—the most notable feature the 
judges commented upon was “the tremendous demand for 
built-in furniture of every sort.” In fact, they were unanimous 
in placing this outstanding demand first on their list of observa- 
tions; and they underscored the ‘“‘tremendous.”’ 

There isn’t any question that the women are responsible for 
this demand. In previous generations, the woman of the house 
had very little to say about its planning and building, and as 
her whole life was concerned with keeping house, she was not so 
concerned about shortening her tasks in order to do other 
things. Nowadays she has everything to say about the planning 
and building, in most cases, and she also knows that she will 
be a better homemaker for having some time free from the 
house for outside interests. 

The homemaker’s insistence upon built-in features is well 
founded. Nothing, perhaps, contributes so much to the 
livable, homey atmosphere of a house as well-chosen permanent 
furniture. You have been in vacant houses which gave you an 
awful, sinking sensation of emptiness; and in others that had 
homeyness and seemed half-furnished before you moved in. 
The chances are that the difference was due to the use of well- 
chosen permanent furniture. You notice the emphasis on 
“‘well-chosen.”’ Ugly design, flimsy materials, or rickety con- 
struction always detract from homelikeness and attractive- 
ness; and in so conspicuous a part of the interior finish as 
permanent furniture, these faults are especially to be avoided. 

Do not imagine that the use of built-in conveniences is 
limited to larger or more pretentious houses. Quite the reverse 
is true, as plainly demonstrated in the competition. The 
smaller the house, the more necessary it is to equip it efficiently. 

Sometimes, this may be very efficiently accomplished thru 
the judicious use of built-in furniture. If the tendency towards 


Built-In Features Can Be Used to 
Advantage In Every Household 


small houses increases, we will 
of necessity, be forced to give 
more attention to the possi- 
bilities of built-in furniture as 
space-savers and time-savers. 

A clever woman I know once faced a problem like this: She 
might have a new house which she much wished for; or she 
might remain a renter, and have a complete outfit of new 
furniture which was badly needed; there was not money 
enough for both. Being, as I said, a clever woman, she escaped 
between the horns of this dilemma by the novel plan of choosing 
to build the new house, and then building into it just as much 
permanent furniture as she could. Thus she reduced to the 
minimum the amount of the old furniture which she had to 
use temporarily, and these pieces were replaced one by one as 
means permitted or bargains offered. 

Mrs. Ruby Ross Goodnow, who has charge of Wanamaker’s 
interior decorating department, has this to say for built-in 
furniture in her readable book, ““The Honest House.” 

“It doesn’t matter whether your house is still in embryo; 
whether you are making over an old house planned and built 
by someone else, you can make it very much more your own 
by building in certain things. You may have lived in your 
house for years, and still find there are advantages in built-in 
furniture that you cannot afford to disregard. 


T? be good at all, it must be very good. Otherwise it isn’t 
furniture.’ Further on she says: ‘Built-in furniture is very 
good in a small room, because it takes and keeps its place as a 
part of the wall, and increases floor space. It is advantageous 
to a room of great size, because it then becomes of architectural 
importance, and may be of great decorative value in mass and 
color, if its conception is in scale with the architect’s conception 
of the room as a whole. It must be well built because you cannot 
change it as you would an unsatisfactory chair or table. It must 
be logically placed, because there is no latitude of change in a 
room that has been so furnished. It has dignity, restraint and 
formality. The ideal built-in furniture represents great siin- 
plicity and perfect craftsmanship. 

“The smaller our house, the more necessary it becomes to 
consider its possibilities. We must not forget that the fireplace 
with its mantel, the windows with (Continued on page 66 


What could be more charming than a pair of quaint corner china closets? Here is a Colonial 


design which is an excellent reproduction, and may be had already built 
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HE primary things to know 
Tin the use of paints, stains 

and varnishes are: what 
surface you want the material 
for; what firm makes it; and 
who is going to apply it. For example, when you want an 
outdoor varnish or paint, don’t buy one that is meant for 
“home life’ only, for varnishes are made with kindness of 
fovea and work well for what they are made. On the 
other hand, there are some mixtures which are adapted to both 
in and outdoors, and of course the whys and wherefores of 
these must be known too. 

Above all we want to emphasize the fact that paints, stains 
varnishes, shellacs, enamels and lacquers are not frivolities 
but are preservers. Without them the substances over which 
they should be used fall into decay or deteriorate from fric- 
tional wear and are soon relegated to the junk pile or become 
an unsightly part of the home. The expense of these protective 
layers often seems high, but 
in reality their saving graces 


Paint and Varnish Are Spring Allies! 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


How to Paint and What to Use 
In Cleaning Up This Spring 






paints that are made for the 
amateur to apply, all mixed and 
prepared, following the rules so 
that the joy of painting may be 
“had by all.’”’ Probably there is 
no more thrilling emotion than to see the old made new, the 
hideous golden oak bureau changed to a beautiful gray or 
white and then ornamented with a pretty floral stencil for the 
home or the apartment. It is really like the creation of some- 
thing, and there is little finer joy than the feeling of creation 
unless it be re-creation, and that is the emotion to which paint 
introduces you so simply and so neatly. 

Now there are various things you should know about paint, 
so that things will not rise up to bother you while performing 
the great domestic re-creation. 

It is usually conceded that a gallon of liquid paint should be 
able (in two coats) to cover 300 square feet. You see in this 
fact you can control your lavishness or covetousness in spread- 
ing your next can. 

The painted surface «which 





save the fence, the roof, the 
chair, the floor, the wall, 
from perishing. Is not a coat 
of paint better than a new 
chair or a new wall? 

In a book, I once wrote 
that “cleanliness is next to 
holiness.” And this was in 
connection with the health 
feature of paint. Whereas 
paint and “the relatives’ 
protect the surface and re- 
vivify, they actually act as 
health maintainers. For with 
them, cracks can be filled and 
vermin and dust traps anni- 
hilated. Where dust and ver- 
min are banished there is 
always just that more chance 
of the predominance of good 
health. So apart from beauty 
and protection of the surface 
there is the element of beauty 
and protectiveness too for the 
dwellers in the home. 

The best of paint, how- 
ever, will be of faint use un- 
less the surface of the thing 
to be painted has been care- 
fully prepared. This means 


have. 


trusted to it. 





What We Owe To Paint 
WONDER if we fully realize at times the 


fact that paint is one of the best friends we 
It lifts our drab old manmade build- 
ings out of the commonplaée and gives them 
a refreshing touch of distinction and charm. 
It gives color and attractiveness to outlines 
the eye has missed before; it not only en- 
hances the appearance of that to which it is 
applied, but, when properly used, it soothes 
the eye and refreshes the spirit. It breathes 
new life into old things and brightens the 
corners where we live and have our being. 
It protects our property, whether exposed to 
the elements or not and doubles our wealth 
because it preserves that which we have en- 
It promotes the health of our 
families because of the disease germs it routs, 
hidden enemies lurking on every hand to 
destroy us. It brings harmony out of discord, 
order out of chaos and beauty out of mere 
lead and oil. Paint is a real ally!—Editor. 


powders and cracks or splits 
and chips has been painted 
with paints which make too 
brittle a surface. When the 
frictional surface of the out- 
side coat is too soft the 
paints flow and dent, so paint 
must not produce too hard 
nor too soft a surface to be 
right. 

Good paints should stand 
up for at least four years, and 
floor paints should be un- 
heeding of hot water, grease, 
steam, hot utensils, dragged 
furniture, and the like in 
reason. 

When applying new paint 
to a surface never before 
painted, it is often necessary 
to use fillers (procurable from 
your paint dealer) to fill the 
cracks and rifts, but after 
you have done this and 
painted, good painting will 
forever banish the need of 
filling unless new cracks ap- 
pear. Good paint is a filling 
thing and should leave the 
surface smooth and even, so 








that the rules offered you by 

the paint makers must be 

followed and if you cannot heed them, then get some one who 
can. Many a good can of paint has seemed to go astray when 
in reality it has been the painter who has gone wrong! 

It is usually a good policy to scrape mt wash surfaces with 
good old soap a water. If you have a floor scraper it is good 
for smoothing out the floor troubles. Benzine is sometimes a 
good banisher of troubles but not always. To get a surface 
clean and even, probably elbow grease is the best manicure in 
the world added to the other ingredients mentioned above. 

In choosing paints and their cognates the wisest thing we can 
say is to choose the manufacturer first. There is a comic opera 
called “Mind the Paint Girl’; we would change this to “Mind 
the Paint Man” when you are considering purchasing. 


OU can’t analyze paint at home for you are no chemist and 

have not the arsenal of tools, so you are dependent on the 
experience of your friends and the guarantees of bona fide 
advertisements and the reliability of firms making and selling 
In regard to paints and its relatives. In no other field of house- 
hold experience is it more necessary to buy the best than in 
paints, 

Before we go further, let me say that even the best paints 
will deteriorate if kept in too cold a room, and are inflammable 
if subjected to fire. They will also evaporate if you leave the 
lid off the can. As with everything, paint must be well treated 
according to its nature or you will think that the manufacturer 
has robbed you! 

Today there are lots of paints that are almost foolproof— 
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that repainting will be a lot 

of fun instead of a tiresome 
chore. Whenever you have gaping cracks you can fill up these 
cavities with paste fillers, colorless and effective for such 
dental work! Vety often gaps come in plaster either on account 
of poor construction, settling of the house, or by blows, and 
they must be filled before painting. 

The only legitimate ill to which paint is prone is wearing. 
Now anything will wear in time, even rocks, so why shouldn’t 

aint? But the illegitimate ills can be classed under these 

eads: Peeling, cracking, powdering (due to poor application 
or wrong selection of materials, often on greasy, damp or un- 
cleaned surface, or artificially heated surface thru which the 
heat and moisture is driven up); blistering (this is often due to 
an underdried underlying surface, and sometimes this happens 
on underdried lumber when heat or some chemical agency cre- 
ates the blisters. A careful addition of some volatile oils often 

revents it); and alligatering (this shows itself as a network of 
ittle cracks and it happens because paint is put over unseasoned 
wood in too heavy coatings, especially if the top coat of the 
paint is drier, or not as elastic as the undercoats). 

Varnish, too, has its ills, such as bloom or opalescence, 
blistering, spotting, cracking, sweating, powdering, refusal 
to spread, loss of luster, pitting, silking (looking like enameled 
silk), seeding, graining, specking, wrinkling, crumbling, all of 
which are due to bad preparation of the surfaces and the 
presence of grease, old vurnish remains, poor varnish and bad 
application of good varnish, presence of moisture under 
varnish and change of temperature in drying, storage or 
transportation. 
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Nothing is more valuable to remember here than the first 
or primary coat of paint or varnish is the most important, for 
on this depends all other pigment connections. Without a good 
foundation nothing is well done. This is truer in paint than 
anything else. To make the foundations surer some surfaces, 
such as woods, plasters, etc., need sizing, which is the liaison 
officer between the surface to be painted and the film of paint. 
Metals have to have a priming coat with special primers. 

There are numberless varnishes on the market. Some are 
just varnish, some are paint and varnish together. This last 
makes life easy for the amateur painter. They come in many 
colors and make the work of painting and varnishing easy and 
effective and in fewer emotions. 

Usually varnishes are divided into these classifications: oil 
varnishes, spirit varnishes, japans, lacquers, enamels and 
specialities. In house finishing oil varnishes, enamels, painters’ 
japans, spirit varnishes and shellacs are usually used. 

Experiments have been made and it has been found that 
the use of a floor wax reduces dust from eighty to one hundred 
percent! The dust aeroplane is the deadliest of armaments. 
Oils, waxes, paints and varnishes then are the great and pacific 
protectors of our realm. 


OTHING is so beautiful as the enameled kitchen and 

painted walls, for not only is it beautiful when coated with 

fine enamels and paint that do not crack or dent, but the walls 

are prétected and the building which was so expensive to build 

is protected. Furthermore, these walls, floors and furnishings 
can be washed as easily as if they were porcelain or marble. 

We can’t give you here a long lesson on the use of paints and 
teach you to be painters, but we can give you a few valuable 
hints derived from experience with paint and home life. 

The surface is rendered fit for painting: 

1. If the wood is thoroly seasoned. 

2. If the plaster (to be painted) is dry. The new house must 
have been heated before painting, and in an old house all the 
roughness, smoothness and leaks mended. 

3. If the atmosphere is dry. 

4. If work is done in spring or early fall. 

5. If all sappy, resinous parts of new lumber be banished, by 
coating with shellac. 

6. If all loose paint, dust, grease, be removed by sand- 
papering, wire brushing, dusting, washing and the proper 
fillers and sizing whenever necessary be used. 

Two coats are better than one thick one, but never delay 
too long from repainting and let the undercoat begin to loosen. 

If you are your own painter take careful counsel of the 
wr and painting directions—we couldn’t advise you 

etter! 

Floor varnishes should dry within forty-eight hours. But 
when we say that we mean that you must give over that much 
time to them or you will get into trouble. The floor varnish 
makers are doing noble things and the reliable firms really make 
impermeable varnish floors which withstand footwork, heat, 
steam and all the things they claim for them. The oils and 
waxes for revivifying linoleums and other floors are excellent 
too, and add to their lives and durability. 

Wall paint may seem to be the simplest of all problems 
because there are no feet to scratch them, no moving furniture 
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to corrupt them and few spillings, so that any old coloring 
matter may be bought and paid for and the result is often far 
from good. Manufacturers today make wall paints that are 
meant for walls only and have given a lot of thought to them. 
Wall paint has a great habit of peeling and getting mixed up 
with the enemy lime in the plaster; wall paint, too, has had to 
withstand the soil of fumes and insect tracks and hand marks, 
cleaning brush streaks, and even the bangings of tables and 
chairs and the like. But the wall paints, flat washes, and their 
cousins and relatives with delightfully suggestive trade names 
are excellent surfacings and are made to withstand the ravages 
of wear and furthermore can be washed. When you buy a wall 
surfacing be sure they are washable, even as your lingerie 
ribbons! Painted walls may be a little more expensive than 
papering but they can be washed with soap and water and 
kept looking fresh and clean, and your home always be free 
from wall scars and stains. Furthermore, in sickness it’s a 
safer thing to have non-porous painted wall surfaces which you 
can wash and help banish germs and dust. 

Remember wall stains and colors are for walls and floor 
stains and varnishes for floors. They are rarely interchange- 
able. Always tell the dealer for what purpose you need the 
paint and what color you have had on before and all the past 
history of the project as well as your future hopes. This will 
save many sighs and disappointments in labor and attainment. 

The varnish and stain removers, dryers and sizings, are 
legion and in these helpmates use the same discretion in pur- 
chasing as with the other paints and varnishes. 


6 bes: best paint in the world will not spread with a brush 
which is stiff and obstinate. Whereas the tale of the brush 
is a long one we will give you a few points which may bristle 
with a few necessary helps: 

1. To apply varnish and keep it from “bubbling,” use a flat 
chisel or oval brush from about one to two and one-half inches. 
Larger brushes are unmanageable. 

2. Don’t leave your brushes in the paint, stain or varnish 
overnight. 

3. Don’t use enamel brushes for stain and then use them for 
enameling. 

4. Brushes for interior walls can be three to four and one-half 
inches of bristle. Amateurs can use the small size better. This 
or a fitch flowing brush is good to apply stains for woodwork 
or floors or furniture. 

6. Varnish brushes must be cleaned in turpentine, carefully 
dried, wrapped in paper and put away to be ready for use. 
They must never be kept in water. 

7. When brushes are too stiff, let them stand in hot vinegar, 
or better still use a paint and varnish remover to soften them 
up a bit. 

8. Above all, keep your brushes clean after every painting 
orgy, and you will save time, effort and brushes, to say nothing 
of doing better work with them. 

9. If you don’t know what brush to use, ask. Don’t buy 
“bargain” brushes. 

10. Use an exterior wall brush for exterior wall work 
and interior for interior. 

11. Don’t clean brushes or thin paint near a flame. 

12. Don’t use brushes if they shed. 





WILL meet the dawn with a brave and confident 

enthusiasm; a smile upon my lips and a song in my 
heart. I will not become excited or discouraged Sicueues 
there are shadows on the ground, or clouds gathering on 
the horizon. 

I will do my work as | have never done it before, with 
willing hand and alert brain. I will put something of 
myself into it before it leaves my hand, for as | work, so 
am I. 
I will look out upon the whole universe with content- 
ment and pride—glad for the day and proud that I am 
here. As my feet search the uncertain paths of Earth, I 
will not forget to look up at the great, limpid skies and 
at their stars. I shall grow in understanding this day. 

My neighbor shall be my friend, whether a word can 
pass between us or not. For no man can walk this earth 
in peace and not be my brother. In thought and deed 
my tongue will not deny him, nor my hand stay him. 

My family shall be my business in this life. I shall do 
all that I can and give all that I have to make my family 





This, Then, Is My Daily Pledge! 


a success in every way. I will not put off, or postpone, 
or wait. I will not lose sight of my family’s importance; 
I will remember, as long as | live, that it comes first and 
that unless I am loyal to my family, I can be loyal to no 
man, no cause, no thing. 

My home shall be the abiding place of my family and 
myself. I will have a home all my own, for the first 
article in this, my daily pledge, is that no family is a real 
success in life—no matter who it is, or what it has— 
until it owns its home! I will provide that home, no 
matter how humble it may be, if I have to sacrifice every 
pleasure and privilege | possess to do it! I will not fail; 
I will not be denied, nor will | deny those who believe in 
me, this, the one real privilege of life. 

In short, this day that is mine, | will do my very best. 
I will not hurry, or worry, or fret—I will just move on to 
the eventide knowing, that as I cross this tiny bit of 
eternity, | shall make progress! And, at night, | will 
laugh, and play, and sing, and sleep and dream, that I 
may do even better on the morrow!—Editor. 






























NYONE with a love of 
hardy plants will find the 
work of the American 

Iris Society of value and inter- 
est. Since its formation in 1920 


The Work of The American Iris Society 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Secretary 
How This Organization Will Help 


You to Grow Better Flowers 


beauty itself, a mecca to all 
gardeners. In 1920 were started 
the first test plantings in cooper- 
ation with the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 





we have developed steadily and 
surely until now we number over 
875 members and publish four 
goodly bulletins each year. In 
fact, in 1925, our members were 
supplied with the first Bulletin 
of the English Iris Society and 
the Cornell publication on irises, 
Bulletin No. 112, as well as our 
first offering to new members, 
“Trises for the Beginner,” in it- 
self one of our most valuable 
publications. For a society of 
national spirit with scattered 
members not only in this country but in Europe, South Africa, 
and Australia, distribution of information has seemed of the 
most importance and in 1925 we spent over 90 percent of the 
income derived from the annual dues of $3 each in such a 
manner. 

The bulletins serve the isolated members, but where gar- 
deners are fortunate enough to have gardening neighbors and 
friends, the Society extends cooperation in the holding of 
exhibitions or field days that may arouse friendly rivalry and 
discussion. At times the members get together into groups or 
more formal organizations with regular times of meeting. Such 
local gatherings do not become affiliated with the Iris Society; 
in fact, we consider the broader field of gardening a better bond 
of interest than iris alone, but they may take advantage of all 
that we can offer any member. Each year there have been 
some fifteen or twenty exhibitions held in cooperation. Often 
such an iris show has been the first public flower exhibit in the 
town or city and has led to an active development of garden 
interests. 

The next step is the development of show and exhibition 
gardens of irises, something that will not only educate the 
public as to the beauties of irises but will become a thing of 





If you like the iris—and who does not—you will be 
interested in reading what Mr. Sturtevant has to say in 
this article about The American Iris Society. 
will remember we have previously discussed the work 
of The American Rose Society and of The American 
Peony Society on these pages and next month we shall 
add to the series an article by John C. Davis in which 
he will tell you of the aims of The American Gladiolus 
Society. We trust that these discussions will inspire many 
to join the various national flower societies.—Editor. 


with the New York Botanical 
Garden, and with the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. We were also 
able to contribute stock to the 
Shaw Botanic Garden at St. 
Louis. The complete test plant- 
ing at New York now comprises 
well over 1,000 varieties, some 
arranged alphabetically for ref- 
erence and others in color group- 
ings for effect. This year, how- 
— ever, this planting served us as 
a center from which we distrib- 
uted some 2,300 varieties under 
name to almost a dozen newly established show gardens. The 
request of the Mid-Western Peony and Iris Society for plants 
heads our list for 1926 and it would seem that it was only a 
matter of time before show gardens might be established in 
every park thruout the country. 

Thus our policy is threefold, bulletins for the individual 
member, exhibits for small groups of members, and display 
gardens for the members and the general public. It is but one 
path leading to a greater development of health and homes and 
gardens, but it is a pleasant path now trodden by many who 
began with but a few iris and now boast of many dozens. 

Naturally the interests of the members vary. At first there 
were but a handful of commercial growers, a modicum of 
varieties handled. Last year the catalogs of over one hundred 
iris specialists vied in their offerings of hundreds of novelties. 
And yet such an increase of business interest has been more than 
paralleled by amateur interest. The beginner with a few dollars 
to spend, suddenly awakes to the immense improvement of the 
new over the old. Instead of visiting a nearby nursery and 
picking what looks like a good thing he begins to collect the 
satalogs of the specialist and to select the most highly rated 
varieties. Some are expensive, things to (Continued on page 52 


As you 





Happy is the man whose garden boasts of such a display of irises 
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The name “King” 
does seem appro- 
priate for this 
regal-looking fel- 
low, doesn’t it? 
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N a far corner of our generous-sized city lot garden there 
is a family burial ground where rest three well-loved pets. 
“Old Susy” was the first to be laid away. She was a phe- 

nomenal hen of the Rhode Island Red breed, a charter member 
of our small flock, and she lived to the ripe old age of ten years. 
Susy was an emancipated woman and she raised her families 
at odd times of the year, refusing to be bound by the silly 
convention that chicks should be hatched in the spring. It 
was nothing for Susy to bring off a brood who only sprouted 
pin-feathers in October and who missed frost- bitten toes by a 
hair’s breadth. 

As age came on, she became fussy and intolerant and her 
tenth spring found her retired to a private coop, from which 
she railed and cackled at her descendants. Susy was game. 
She died in June—but she died with her head outside the coop. 

“Whitey” was the champion fence-walking, squirrel-chasing, 
fight-provoking feline of our neighborhood for many years, 
but he, too, succumbed to that one relentless foe, old age. He 
left his mark in the world, for his descendants unto the ninth 
generation are mousing the city today. 

“Taps” is the only aristocrat in our cemetery. He was a 
blooded airedale, the pet of an apartment-dweller and idol 
and playmate of all the small boys and girls of the street. One 
glorious spring day, Taps became irretrievably tangled up 
with a team of mules and a sharp spiked hoof cut off his career. 
Two blocks from home, his unfailing instinct urged him on like 
lightning, but within sight of home and the mistress he loved, 
he lost his race and expired in alien territory. Oh, the tragedy 
of being an apartment, dweller! Tap’s mistress had not even 
one square yard of earth in which her darling might be decently 
interred, so he was 
laid away beside the 
commoners. An ir- 
reverent member of 
the family suggested 
that a fitting epi- 
taph would be, 
“Killed in Action.” 

Our own two 
doggy friends lie in 
foreign soil. The 
first, an engagingly 
bow-legged Joake- 
hund, the 2x4” 
modei so beloved of 
our Teutonic 
friends, contracted 
mange and was sent 
by our kind-hearted daddy to 
the hospital “for treatment.” 
He was the darling of our 
small childhood and we learned 
about dogs from him. One 
drizzly Sunday morning a pig- 
tailed little girl fixed his 
breakfast, the exact dupli- 
cate of her own, and put it on 
his own plate on his own par- 
ticular step. But the little 
black dog never came to eat 
it, and the little pig-tailed girl 
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cried and vowed no other dog would ever come into the house 
again to stay. 

But of course one did. His name was Laddie and he was a 
big, blundering, humorous, wrong-headed collie shepherd 
mongrel. His capacity for food was limitless, his ignorance of 
etiquette was profound, his feet big and perpetually muddy; 
but his eyes were clear brown, his coat was silky and (oce: a 
sionally) white and he “grappled us to him with hooks of 
steel” for three years. 

We nursed Laddie thru puppyhood and destructive adoles- 
cence and a broken hip. Many times after the latter calamity 
we have lugged that sixty pounds of protesting wiggling canine 
down the basement steps to his warm bed, up the steps in the 
morning to his sun parlor. 

In time he became a conformist in most respects. He never 
learned, however, what tires are flavored with, because he never 
caught up with them; therefore his duty seemed to consist in 
forever making the attempt. 


"THE ringing of the front doorbell meant “Attack!” and no 
form of punishment ever taught him differently. And 
worst of all he was a nomad at heart. As he grew older his 
pilgrimages grew longer and more frequent, and at times he 
only returned home twice a week for dinner. Now he has been 
gone many months and we have given up his ever returning. 
If he has passed on we feel confident that he is in some doggy 
heaven delighting the cherubs with his bear-like antics—a 
heaven where the cars go slowly so that one may take delicate 
nips from the steak-flavored tires and where celestial icemen 
and grocery boys do not throw hard objects when one nibbles 
their heels. 

From our own varied experiences with dogs and from our 
observations we have learned some indisputable facts about 
dog raising. One is that dogs as a class are not the super- 
intelligent animals the novelists and poets would have us 
think. A dog can be 
trained to do certain 
things if habits are 
formed in his puppy 
days but the habits are 
only a thin veneer over 
his mass of inherited 
tendencies and instincts. 
You can scold a dog for 
digging up the lawn and 
he will seem to absorb 
‘a teaching. But give 

im a big marrow-bone 
and see what happens to 
your choicest flower bed! 
You can teach him to 
retrieve, to come at your 
whistle—but if a squir- 


Dogs and children be- 
long together. Could 
your boy or girl have 
a finer playmate than a 
faithful collie like this? 
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rel challenges him, he will be long delayed in replying to your 
summons. 

We have learned that, for the most part, breeds of big dogs 
are out of place in the average city home. Thru the ages of his 
development from a roaming, killing savage, the big dog has 
kept his love for wide ranges. Cities bother and worry him. 
He may be adapted to town life to a degree but he is never ab- 
sorbed by it. The collie, the shepherd and the mastiff are 
fundamentally protectors; when they are taken out of that 
role they lose character. Because of necessary regulations, 
dogs are not allowed to roam at large thru city streets; if you 
were only allowed the freedom of a ten-foot leash snapped to a 
forty-foot clothes line, wouldn’t you be uneasy and despondent 
too? You might not stop at hydrophobia. 

A big dog which has been bred and raised in cities, and which 
proves an exception, is, of course, the airedale. While he is 
classed as a terrier, he usually weighs as much as a collie. 


OG fanciers claim that the airedale is beautiful: to us heis 
beautiful only in his unabashed and frank homeliness. 
His legs are stiff and straight like a toy dog’s, his face is square 
and clubby and his whiskers are bristly. His coat is wiry and 
stiff, with neither the sleekness of a small terrier nor the silki- 
ness of a collie. But he is friendly and easily trained to the 
house. He loves children and placed in the window of a 
limousine, he may look 
aristocratic, altho his 
expression plainly says, 
“I'd like a little more 
wind in my face, 
please.” 

Terriers of various 
breed§ are ideal town 
dogs. They are com- 
paratively useless, but 
they are somewhat or- 
namental. One has an 
unlimited choice: English, black-and- 
tan, fox, bull, Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
Skye, and so oh ad infinitum. 

Fox terriers are quick and intelligent 
and preserve certain puppy qualities 
even to an extreme old age. They are 
our favorite for the city dweller who 
must compromise between the two fac- 
tions, one of which says, “The city is 
no place to raise a dog,”’ and the other 
of which replies, “No child should 
grow up without owning a dog.”’ Scotch terriers 
are low slung, appealing, shaggy little beasts, 
who show an uncanny ability to find mud with 
which to touch up their drab-colored coats. 
They are wiry and solid and will stand an 
enormous amount of hardship. 

Chow dogs have come into favor especially 
during the past few years, due to their 
good habits, good dispositions, and great 
ra The chow is absolutely a one-man 
dog, 

To the family in the market for a dog, in- 
numerable opportunities will be offered, 
Puppies of every shape, size and degree of 









At right is a 
splendid speci- 
men of a fe- 
male German 
policedog. The 
fuzzy object at 
left is a chow 





For a true comrade you 
will like a Dalmatian 
—a friendly dog of 
high intelligence 
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“I’m an impudent chap, 
but really don’t you like 
my looks?” Wrinkles be- 
longs to George W. St. 
Amant of Boston 






























intelligence will be dragged home by wistful- 
eyed young hopefuls for inspection. At such a 
time it is necessary to harden one’s heart to a 
flintness. Dogs of poor breeds may 
turn out well, but it is ever so much 
better to go to a first-class kennel and 
select your puppy with an unquestion- 
able pedigree. ‘Thorobreds are more 
easily trained than mongrels, in spite 
of what the man with the whip says. 

Don’t give your boy a full-grown dog, 
Puppies and boys should grow up together, 
and the only trouble will be that your boy 
may become fonder of his dog than of you. 
Perhaps you have heard of the little English 
boy who displayed no emotion when told his 
dog Paddy had been killed, because he mis- 
understood the message and thought that 
the unfortunate victim was daddy! 

Don’t get a dog with the idea of just 
being kind to him. Kindness suggests 
patronage and condescension. If you love 
your dog, you will treat him as an equal. 
When you greet him in the 
morning, you'll not only pat 

his head, you'll say “Good 

morning, friend,” and 
you'll read his an- 
swer in his eyes 
rather than 
from the serv- 
ile, wagging 
tail. Your dog 
will suffer 
thirst, or cold, 
or hunger, 
thru your 
carelessness, 
and he is still 
your friend, 
and will lick 
your hand. 

Don’t buy your kiddies a dog and turn over his training and 
care entirely to them. Give them the responsibility, but don’t 
give up some sort of supervision to be sure that your pet is 
warmly housed and well fed and, above all, that he always 
has plenty of water. 

And last, and most emphatic of all, don’t get a dog unless 
you are philosophical and can give him up when old age 
steals on. For a dog lives hard and his life span is short, even 
barring accidents. If you can harden your heart when his 
trusty old legs grow stiff and the back steps are hard to manage; 
if you can see his clear brown eyes glaze as they watch your 
every move, so that your image may be the last they see; if 
you can go thru that and stand the heart-string’s tug, and 
say you'll buy another dog next week—why, we suppose you 
really are the ideal dog owner. But if you can do that and 
really get another dog so soon—our hat is off to you! We 
didn’t know they came that way! 








An Out-of-Door Living Room 


ADA WALKER CAMEEL 


E of this country have yet 

much to learn of the com- 

fort, the healthfulness, and 
the charm of a room in the out-of- 
doors.  Vis:ting in England, 
France, or Italy, one notes with pleasure the provision almost 
universally made for life in the open—the walled-in gardens, 
sometimes very small, in which one may sit and where his 
meals are often served, while in Spain and other semi-Oriental 
lands, is the delightful patio, or open-air room with its fountain 
and palms, around which the rooms of the house are grouped. 

But how many travelers, upon returning to this country, 
realize the possibilities latent in their own city lots? For our 
city lots, both large and small, have, strange to say, ever been 
looked upon merely as a more or less ornamental setting for 
the house, without a thought of considering the grounds the 
real asset that they are, to be lived in and enjoyed as is the 
house itself. But, once the idea is conceived, with a little plan- 
ning and application we, too, may possess and enjoy, if for a few 
months of the year only, the health-giving luxury of a living 
room out-of-doors. 

The accompanying photographs illustrate what has been 
accomplished in the rear of a city lot of moderate size. As may 
be seen, privacy, the first essential requisite of a garden, is 
secured by a vine-covered fence along one side, and, on the 
other side, by a concrete wall two feet high and ten inches 
wide, which shuts off our garage and driveway. This wall is 
topped with a wire netting four feet high, making a six-foot 
fence upon which roses and other vines are being induced to 







climb. The garden entrance from the driveway is thru an 
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The copper-bowled fountain 
shown above is one of the 


spots of interest in this out- % 
door living room. Here gold- y 
fish and black bass dart about y 


WN 


among the rushes and hya- 
cinths, giving life tothe picture 


At right is pictured a general 
view of this enchanting gar- 
den with its vine-covered per- 
gola, sundial, water garden 
and restful nooks. Note the 
gravelled floor of the “living 
room” — an idea borrowed 
from old world gardens 


The Supreme Charm of Any 
Garden Lies in Its Livableness 
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arched gate above which is a 
little house for birds. 

The space thus enclosed is 
eighty feet from the house to the 
end of the lot, forty-two feet wide 
at the house line, and twenty-five feet across the rear end of the 
lot, leaving room for the garage. As this ground at the rear is 
five feet higher than the lots adjoining at the back, a stone wall 
topped with concrete was necessary as a foundation, and upon 
this is fastened heavy wire netting about six feet high which, 
covered with vines, forms a green background. 

Directly in front of this wire is the pergola, the real living 
room, filling nearly all the space between the garage and the 
lot line. The pergola is eight feet wide, eighteen feet long, and 
seven and a half feet high. The eight posts are turned cedar. 
Upon these posts parallel beams are laid over cross-pieces. 
Grapevines are being trained to climb the posts and in time to 
cover the pergola top, thereby combining the beauty and the 
utility of this vine. In order to make the pergola rainproof, 
sheets of corrugated galvanized iron are used as a roof, with a 
slight incline so that the water runs off. The floor of the pergola 
is laid with sandstones which once made a walk, now unused, 
at the side of the house. 


ITTING in the pergola, the eye rests on the green of vines 

on three sides, for upon the pinkish hollow tiles of the 
garage grows the clinging Boston ivy, on the opposite side a 
grape trellis forms a screen, while the wire netting along the 
back is covered with a scarlet runner bean—a veritable Jack’s 
bean-stalk for swift growth. Two urns filled with scarlet 
geraniums together with several pots of aspidistra fill 
in and give color and substance to the background. 

As the garden lies to the afternoon sun, drop curtains 
of gaily striped awning are arranged at the back of the 
pergola to be lowered at will; while at the front, facing the 
morning sun, are the same gay awnings to be raised or 
lowered by means of long lance-tipped poles. 

Just as no house is complete without an open fireplace, 
so no garden quite fulfills its purpose without running 
water. In this garden two fountains are provided. One, 
a wall fountain, stands at the center of the real wall of the 
pergola. It is made of concrete from an original design, 
topped with an antique ornament of red tile, and faced, 
as may be seen in the illustration, with a piece of white 
marble upon which is a lion’s head whose mouth spouts 
water into the mouth of a serpent (the only one in the 
garden), in the center of the concrete bowl below. Amus- 
ing it is to hear the comments of visitors as they first 
note the piece of white marble of this fountain. Those of 
old New England ancestry at once exclaim: ‘I can guess 
where you found that piece of marble! It’s a table top! 
I have one myself on an old mahogany table that was my 
grandmother’s.” No denying the patent fact—but, is 
it not a decorative use for one of (Continued on page 59 
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Two Distinctive Little Gardens 


Contributed by Better Homes and Gardens’ Readers 
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A truly individual little garden is the one 


Not everyone can have the Father of Waters 
shown below, designed and worked out by 


himself as a next-door neighbor, but Mr. 
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J. 1. Van Vranken of Winona, Minnesota, 
enjoys that distinction. From the rose gar- 
den of his home, “Crest Haven,’ shown 
above, he looks out across the Mississippi 
river. Better Homes and Gardens is cred- 
ited with inspiring this lovely new garden 
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Mr. George Moerke to suit the backyard 
of his home in Boone, lowa. A high lat- 
tice fence obscures the view of neighbor- 
ing clotheslines and prosaic back doors. 
The trellis with seats might well be 
copied by other enthusiastic builders 
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A Pleasing House of Latin Lineage 


Designed by CLARENCE E. SHEPARD 
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SLEEPING PORCH 
10-0 x 15-S 
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Age-mellowed homes of Latin Europe have in- 
spired many of the most attractive houses de- 
signed by American architects in recent years. 
This is to be noted especially in Florida and 
Southern California but the style is spreading 
to other sections of the country. The exterior 
of the house shown on this page is a thing of 
engaging color, with plastered walls of pale 
apricot and a harmonizing roof of heavy tile in 
soft pinks and reds. Tho the general wood trim 
is of conservative ivory hue, the balcony balus- 
trade and other details are picked out in bright 
orange, green and blue, and the shutters are of 
brilliant emerald green 
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Further information concerning 
this design will be supplied upon 
request. All inquiries relating to 
the house or to any individual 
building problems should be ad- 
dressed to Collier Stevenson, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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What About the Porch? 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


S the days grow longer, foretelling the unlamented end of another 
winter, how our thoughts turn longingly to springtime pleasures 
and pursuits! Weary of winter inertia and confinement, we fairly 

yearn for outdoor air and exercise—so much so, indeed, that many of us 
simply cannot resist sundry expeditions to basement, storeroom or attic, 
where lie in winter storage such varied spring wares as porch shades and 
fishing tackle, garden implements and tennis nets. And these visible 
evidences bring cheer, even tho we are but anticipating their actual use. 
Sometimes, however, our explorations are of lasting benefit, thru directing 
attention to half-forgotten furnishings, perhaps, which only need a little 
time and effort to be made capable of further service. For, in the belong- 
ings thus brought to light, may lie the answer to that recurring springtime 
question—what about the porch? 

In this day of almost perfect paints, wood dyes, stains and varnishes, 
even the most unsightly old furniture, if still of struc- 
turally sound condition, has really an altogether 
new value: due not alone to the inherent good aaa, 
quality of the materials, but almost equally se “ 
to the lucid instructions which the manu- ! 
facturers now issue for the guidance of 
amateurs. Old furniture, in addition 
to its ease of restoration, has in its 
favor our radically changed atti- 
tude towards furnishing schemes. 
We no longer feel it necessary to 
adhere to rigid uniformity of 
material and design. On the 
contrary, we may use in one 
room furniture of wicker, 
wood and iron—ano find 
the combination — entirely 
satisfying! To equip a porch 
with furniture of various 
types is, therefore, not mere- 
ly permissible, but actually 
in line with contemporary 
custom. Naturally, if there 
is too great divergence in the 
types of furniture thus em- 
ployed, the general effect is 
apt to be rather chaotic. It 
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is, therefore, always an excel- 
lent plan to have several 
matching pieces as a founda- 
tion: and, for this very pur- 
pose, the familiar three-piece 
suite is a boon. These three- 
piece suites, made up of divan, 
armchair and rocking chair, 
are available in wide variety: 
and this is also true of the 
four-piece suites which add a 
small table (Cont. on p. 89 
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Furniture of wicker and wood is Se The porch with latticed walls pic- 
well placed in the porch below. tured at the top of the page is truly 
At lower right, exquisite tron- unique. At left, chints-cushioned 
work and a bricked floor are high wicker furniture adds comfort to 
points of beauty \ this outdoor living room 
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The completed house. At either stage of the building program this dwelling presents an unusually good appearance 


This Unit House Is Spacious and Attractive 


Designed by ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
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There is, in the exterior treat- 
ment of this house, a strong in- 
fusion of modern English archi- 
tectural tendencies, both in the 
general form of the completed 
structure and the smaller details. 
Pleasant variation is effected by 
the restrained use of dark half- 
timberwork 


As shown by the heavy lines on 
the accompanying plans, the first 
unit admirably provides for the 
needs of a small family. The din- 
ing room of the final stage is, 
of course, intended to be used as 
a living room, pending the com- 
pletion of the house 
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Complete working drawings, 
blueprints and building speci- 
fications of this Unit House 
No. 8, will be furnished an 
reader for $7.50, postpaid | 
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What It Costs to Build 


We have procured estimates from two contrac- 
tors on the cost of building this house unit by unit. 
Actual figures are on hand and ,we will furnish a 


copy to qll purchasers of blueprints. 


Orici- Appt- 

NAL TIONAL 

Unit UNIT 

Stephen P. Hurd Co...... $9,796 . $7,709 
East Milton, Mass. 


Wm. D. Haddock & Co... 8,500 7,549 
Wilmington, Del. 


ToTaL 
$17,505 


16,049 


Collier Stevenson who has charge 
of our building department is al- 
ways glad to help you with your 


building problems. Write him con- 
cerning this houseplan or others 
in the series. Questions are an- 


swered free of charge 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you 
to start small and add to your house as 
necessity demands. Each unit is ARCHI- 
TECTURALLY CORRECT and re- 
mains so at any stage of the building 
program. 


2. You have a definite plan to follow. 
No haphazard adding of wings and costly 
alterations. Every step is planned in ad- 
vance to save as much as possible in al- 
teration costs. ‘You can add a unit for 
less money in many cases than it would 
cost you to sell a “temporary” home, pay 
moving expenss, realtor’s commissions, 
etc. 


3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no neces- 
sity to move to a larger house later. 


4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start witha small out- 
lay for the first unit, and add units as 
necessary, and at any stage of the pro- 
gram you have a fine, well-built house 
any family will be proud to own. 











Landscape Design for Unit House No. 8 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the plan below to anyone 
who is interested. A moderate charge is made to cover cost. He will like- 
wise be glad to answer any question by letter which you may care to ask 
concerning this plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot 
make individual plans on this basis 



























Indian Doll Cradles 
ITTLE daughters of the red folk 


did not have many different kinds 
of toys. And yet, some of the toys 
they did possess would delight the heart 


of the most modern little white lassie in 


the land today. 

There were the doll cradles, for one 
thing. Indian mothers, fifty or a hundred 
years ago, took as much pains in fash- 
ioning beautiful toy cradles for their little 
girls’ dolls as they did in making larger 
ones for their own live babies. This is 
one of the ways by which it is known how 
much those dark-skinned folk loved their 
children and wanted them to be happy, 
just as parents do now. 

Toy cradles with which little Indian 
girls played were made of the same ma- 
terials and shaped just like the larger 
ones in which their wee brothers and 
sisters slept. In various sections of the 
United States, however, the cradles were 
quite different. The way in which they 
were made depended upon the customs of 
the tribes and the climate in which 
they lived. 

Woodland Indians of the north-central 
states made for their small daughters doll 
cradles of flat boards warmly encased 
with skins or heavy eloth and sometimes 
lined with soft fur. Beads and porcupine 
quills were used elaborately to decorate 
the outside—the quills often being 
brightly colored with dyes which the red 
folk themselves made from minerals, 
and from strings, dangled bits of tin 
and perhaps a coin or two as rattles to 


Indian doll cradles from different parts of the United States. 
one of the north central states; it is almost large enough for a live baby. 
left, is from the western plains, and its neighbor with buckskin cover came from the southwestern desert lands. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 











The flowers of the redbud’s surprising bou- 

quet range in color from pink to purple. 

You can see that the leaf buds have not 

started to open except at the very end of 
the branch 


please the funny little doll-papoose. 

On the plains, also, a doll-papoose must 
be kept snug and warm the greater part 
of the year. A common kind of cradle was 
formed of a lattice of flat sticks to which 


airy-looking cradle is Californian 
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was lashed a strip of dressed skin in such 
a way as to make a hood-like opening for 
the dolly’s head. Then the doubled strip 
was laced up the front from the feet to 
the chin. The outside of the cradle was 
often thickly adorned with the gayest of 
colored beads. 

Dainty basket cradles were the style 
for both babies and dolls on the Cali- 
fornian coast when Indians roamed there 
at will. No need to prepare for very cold 
weather in that sunshiny land. Cleverly 
were the cradles woven from slender 
willow twigs which could be easily bent. 
Some of the toy cradles had round wicker 
covers, like parasols, to keep the hot sun 
from the doll-papooses’ heads. On the 
southwestern desert lands cradles were 
likewise designed with wicker framework. 
But these differed from the basket cradles 
in being covered with buckskin; over the 
head was an arch of wicker and buckskin; 
while patterns of colored beads made the 
outside bright and gay. What little 
Apache girl’s eyes wouldn’t shine with 
happiness if she owned such a treasure 
as that? 


Springtime Sleight of Hand 


ERTAIN plants that bloom in the 

spring seem to like to do things in an 
out-of-the-ordinary fashion. At least 
they don’t behave as you expect them to, 
at all. For, most growing things, as 
everyone knows, bring forth their leaves 
first, as a usual thing; then after: awhile 
their blossoms appear. There are a few, 
however, that do (Cont. on p. 63 


The largest one once belonged to a little woodland maid in 
The smaller cradle with lattice sticks, on the 
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Promise Fulfilled 


A DODGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR s/ 


F.0.B. DETROIT ea 





DopDGeE BROTHERS 








Better Homes and Gardens 


To carry through one of the greatest expansion 
programs in automobile history, Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 in new 
buildings and advanced new equipment. 


Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible, in many instances, 
for one machine to do the work formerly done 
by six, eight and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more 
quickly and accurately to do the work of many. 
And clearing large areas of factory space for 
greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have 
followed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
have followed—and, as promised, astonishingly 
low new prices made possible by these gigantic 
developments. ' 


Your share in this great investment is the money 
you save by purchasing, at the lowest price, the 
finest vehicle ever produced by Dodge Brothers. 


Roadster - - ‘£795 
Coupe - - - °845 
Sedan - - - 895 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Douce BrotTHers Inc. DeEetrroir 


Douce Brotrers (CANADA) Limitenp 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MOTOR CARS 











Under the Library Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Department of 
Better Homes and Gardens and will gladly answer any 
questions on literary subjects that readers care to ask 















her. Consult her about the books you buy for your home 
library? ask her for reading lists for the long evenings 


OW that April is here, or 
almost here, I find myself 
wishing to devote one num- 

ber of Better Homes and Gardens to 
useful books: — reference books, 
garden books and the like—the sort of 
reading matter that isn’t “literary” ex- 
actly, but which we refer to again and 
again. Most of us do our serious reading 
of fiction, biography, philosophy, travel, 
etc., in the cold winter and the languid 
summer, but in the spring are too busy 
renewing our houses and our gardens and 
our wardrobes to want to bother with 
books, except the sort of useful books I 
am going to discuss. 

I wish I could look into each one of your 
homes, and see just what books of the 
useful type you really depend upon— 
just what ones have stood the test of 
time. All I can do is to give you my 
own experience in this line and to 
hope that if you know of any excel- 
lent useful books I have omitted, 
you will write and tell me about 
them. 

First, absolutely no one can keep 

house without a dictionary. Per- 
sonally I swear by Webster’s New 
International, published by the G. & 
C. Merriam Co., but, of course, there 
are many other very good diction- 
aries. I hope yours is neither too old 
nor too small. 

As a housewife, I may be par- 
doned, perhaps, if I consider the 
family cook book next. For us of 
this generation The Boston Cooking- 
School Cook Book, by Fannie Merritt 
Farmer, published by Little, Brown 
& Co. ($2.50), has become the stand- 
ard. In it you can find nearly any- 
thing you want—it is accurate, 
thoro and comprehensive. On my 
own shelf it stands first, and after it 
the feature cook books, A Thousand 
Ways to Please a Husband ($2), A 
Thousand Ways to Please a Family 
($2), Bettina’s Best Salads ($1.50), 
Bettina’s Best Desserts ($1.25), and Bet- 
tina’s Cakes and Cookies ($1.25). I know 
a good deal about the latter group of 
books, and have never encountered any 
better, simpler, more usable recipes than 
Miss Weaver’s. I have also found very 
useful a little book that is not widely 
known, Low Cost Cooking, by Florence 
Nesbitt, published by the American 
School of Home Economics. Have you 
housewives ever seen The Home and Its 
Management, by Mabel Hyde Kittredge, 
published by the Century Company ($2). 
It considers home-making as a whole, and 
is very helpful to the beginner. I also find 
myself referring over and over again to The 
Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning, by 
Sarah J. MacLeod. Thislittlebook, which is 
well illustrated with photographs, tells you 
all about keeping a house clean. It goesinto 
detail as to the care of metals, china, etc., 
and if there is anything I want to know 
about putting away garments, removing 
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at home. 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
books thru this department, make all checks payable to 


The Meredith Publishing Company 


stains or polishing furniture, I know Ican 
find in this book the information I need. 

Every mother of little children should 
own The Care and Feeding of Children, by 
Dr. Emmett Holt, published by the 
Appleton Company ($1.50). There are 
many other good books in this field, but 
Holt has come to be recognized as the 
standard. Next to Holt, which of course 
considers only the child’s physical well- 
being, I should put A Montessori Mother 
($1.50) and Self-Reliance ($1.50), both by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. I consider Mrs. 
Fisher a better mother than novelist, and 
I don’t know any books on child psychol- 


Address Helen Cowles LeCron, Better Homes 
If you wish to order 








THE USEFUL BOOK 


The useful book makes no pretense; 

It deals in simple common sense, 

And tells us how to build a fence 
Or sew an even seam, 

Or plant a tree, or paint a car, 

Or recognize a bird or star; 

It deals in facts—plain things that are, 
And holds no idle dream! 


No dream? No dream? ... What 
book could hold 

More dreams of gleaming, changing gold 
Than that plain volume, worn and old 

Within this quiet nook? 
It helped me plan my home. It made 
That spreading tree that gives us shade. 
Our garden knows it friendly aid. 

All hail the useful book! 

—H.C.L. 








ogy and training that can equal hers. 
Anne Carroll Moore has written at 
least three charming books on children’s 
reading, Roads to Childhood ($1.50), 
More Roads to Childhood ($2), and The 
Three Owls ($2.50), but for the average 
mother, Miss Moore discusses almost 
too many books—her text is so full of 
titles, and brand-new ones at that, that 
the effect is a little confusing. D. Apple- 
ton and Co. have just brought out a 
thoro and sensible work called Children’s 
Reading ($2), by Lewis M. Terman and 
Margaret Lime, and while presenting the 
subjectlessattractively, most mothers who 
desire good rather than timely books for 
their children, wiilfind it easier to follow. 
Do you need at least one good reference 
book on etiquette? The best and simplest 
one I know is new: Standard Etiquette, by 
Anna Steese Richardson, published by 
Harpers. It is a big book and costs $4, 
but you can find almost anything in it 


that you are likely to be looking 
for, even to the kind of letters to 
write on all sorts of occasions, and 
menus for formal and informal 
parties. 
And now to that fascinating subject— 
garden books. These are so many and 
varied that the only thing I can do is to 
tell you my own experience. The first 
book I pull out of our little “garden shelf’ 
is the Garden Guide, the Amateur Gar- 
dener’s Handbook, edited by J. Harrison 
Dick and published by the A. T. De La 
Mare.Co. ($1.50), which my husband has 
used for years. This inexpensive book 
covers more phases of gardening in 
which the owner of the average home 
might be interested than any other vol- 
ume I have ever seen. It tells you how 
to plan your grounds and cultivate your 
lawn; it advises as to trees and 
shrubs; it takes up in turn peren- 
nials, annuals and biennials as well 
as bulbs and ferns. And then it gets 
around to vegetables and fruit, and 
even tells about garden furniture, 
birdsin the garden, and garden tools. 
It is illustrated with many photo- 
graphs and drawingsand altogether is 
quite the handiest little book of this 
nature that I know. Have you seen 
Mrs. Francis King’s garden books? 
Shehasawholeshelf of them now— 
that is, six or eight—all on flower- 
gardening. Her style has such charm 
that any one of these books would 
make good reading in the dead of 
winter for a person who hasn’t the 
slightest interest in gardens, which is 
saying agood deal. We happento own 
only two of her books: The Little Gar- 
den ($1.75) andChronicles of the Gar- 
den ($3). Mrs. King’s writings are 
based on her own experience at her 
Michigan home. She is interested 
chiefly in color combinations, and has 
originated some pleasing effects that 
gardeners all over the country have 
followed. If you buy any one of her 
books, you won’t be disappointed. We 
read her again and again, particularly in 
planning a spring flower garden, for it 
is here that she seems to us to be par- 
ticularly helpful. Other garden books on 
our shelves are The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose Growing, by George C. 
Thomas, Jr. ($7.50) and The Book of the 
Peony, a superbly illustrated volume by 
Mrs. Edward Harding ($6.50). Both of 
these books are published by Lippincott. 
I don’t see how any family can possibly 
“live long and prosper” without a “bird 
book” and a “flower book.” At our 
house we have that little leather Bird 
Guide by Chester A. Reed, and use It 
constantly. It is small enough to go in 
anybody’s pocket or slip in the most 
crowded side-pocket of a car. Our little 
Bird Guide has been carried in the strang- 
est places—in the lunch basket, often and 
often. Altho it claims to be a guide only 
to the “land birds east (Cont. on p. 72 
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This New 
Easy Way 


OUR furniture is the first 

thing a caller notices upon 
entering—and the last thing she 
forgets about your home. And 
when you move into another 
house it’s your own furniture 
that makes you feel ‘at home.” 
Just a little intelligent care of 
it occasionally will pay in 
beauty, prestige and dollars— 
for the refinishing of furniture 
is an expensive process. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


POLISH YOUR 
FURNITURE- 





Without soiling even a finger-tip you can make 
your furniture glow anew with lovely lustre. 
Restoring its rich beauty takes but little time 
—and there is no hard work about it. All you 
need is Johnson’s Liquid Wax. In one simple 
easy operation it cleans, polishes, preserves 
and protects the finish—whether varnish, wax 
or lacquer. Johnson’s Liquid Wax imparts a 











If your local dealer is un- 









This wonderful offer is 
good at Department, 
Drug, Furniture; Gro- 





able to supply you with 
this Johnson Furniture 
Polishing Outfit mail 
your order to us adding 
25c to cover postage and 
wrapping ($1.25 in all) 
and we will send it to you 
by prepaid parcel post 
direct from our Factory. 
Use coupon at right. 


cery, Hardware and 
Paint Stores 
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hard, dry, exquisite lustre. There is no oily 
residue to catch dust—and its hard smooth- 
ness will not show finger-prints. It protects 
the finish with a thin, transparent, waxen film. 
Covers up small surface mars and prevents 
checking. Lengthens the life and increases the 
beauty of the original finish. It adds immacu- 
lacy to the other charms of your furniture. 


Just get a Johnson Furniture Polishing Outfit and see for your- 
self how easy and effective it is. 


$150 


1 Pint of Johnson's Liquid Wax. . . . .$ .75 


1 Lamb's-wool Wax Applier 
1 Lamb’s-wool Polishing Mitt ‘ae 
1 25c Book on Home Beautifying $1.50 


For $1.00—a Saving of 50c 


Johnson Furniture 
Polishing Outfit 


It consists of : 


$100 





JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. BH4, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford.) P 


Please send me by Prepaid Parcel Post your $1.50 Johnson Furniture 
Polishing Outfit. I enclose remittance covering your Special Price of 
$1.00 and 25c for postage and wrapping—($1.25) in all. 
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ORN on the cob makes 
any dinner invitation 
thrice welcome, especially 

if it be real sugar corn, crisp 
and sweet, direct from the gar- 
den, served before it has time 
to lose its flavor. If there ever 
was a time when a boy wanted 
to be a horse, it is with corn on 
the cob and no one to limit the 
number of ears for a feed. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the city, 
village or country gardener who 
provides space enough for this 
universal favorite which for 
goodness’ sake must be eaten 
direct from the stalk to the 
consumer without even the 
delays of the modern marketing 
system. 

Nor does the home gardener 
need a large space to avail him- 
self of all of the luxury of this 
king of crops for the smaller, 
earlier varieties lend themselves 
well to close planting and with 
an intercropping of string beans, or early 
potatoes followed by late summer crops, 
prove an economical distribution of space. 

A few essentials must be followed, how- 
ever, if the gardener is to succeed in grow- 
ing largest yields. Sweet corn requires a 
rich, loose soil for best results since like 
its relative, field corn, it is a gross feeder 
and produces heaviest only when sup- 
plied with liberal quantities of plant food 
and water. It can, however, be grown on 
a wide range of soils such as loam, clay 
loams, sandy loams or black loam soil. 
The soil should be well drained and best 
results are secured on sweet soil hence 
for the sweet corn crop the application 
of five pounds of hydrated lime per 100 
square feet raked well into the soil previ- 
ous to planting time will neutralize the 
acidity of the soil and render injurious 
elements such as iron and aluminum inac- 
tive. Where an application of half a 
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Three comman types of sweet corn: Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen, Country Gentleman and 


Golden Bountam 
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Grow More Sugar Corn in Your Garden 


F. C. GAYLORD 





A few hills may be started in pots to provide an 


extra early crop 


wagon load of stable manure can be 
placed on each thousand square feet of 
garden, or from two to three loads per 
average-sized lot, no other fertilizer need 
be used except from two to three pounds 
of sixteen percent acid phosphate per 





every bite of which makes you 
feel that dreams really do come 
true. For those who want to 
sacrifice quality for quantity 
later in the season, Howling 
Mob is an admirable white 
variety with ears about nine 
inches long that is second early 
and of exceptional quality. 
Golden Giant, a cross between 
Bantam and Howling Mob, is a 
week later than the Golden 
Bantam and has much quality 
also. For a later variety Coun- 
try Gentleman is one of the 
standard canning variety. Black 
Mexican is a corn of good quali- 
ty with a mixture of white and 
blue kernels interspersed on the 
ear. Many crosses of Golden 
Bantam and another variety are 
on the market and each have 
more size but less quality than 
the Bantam sort. To secure best 
results only high grade, disease- 
free seed must be planted. Seed 
corn experts have found that many 
serious diseases attack sweet corn and 
that to get one or two edible ears to a 
stalk, freedom from disease is of prime 
importance. Another thing that is of 
passing interest is that the largest kernels 


When you divide a sample of any variety of sweet corn, separating the large from the 
small kernels and plant at the same time, the large kernels will mature all at the same 
time and about a week earlier than the small ones, which in turn mature at one time. Below 
are shown two piles of Golden Bantam, large grains at right and small kernels at left 





1,000 square feet of area. 
Where manure cannot 
be used, an application of five pounds of 
2:12:6 commercial fertilizer per 100 
square feet of garden space will give 
excellent results. By 2:12:6 is meant a 
commercial fertilizer analyzing two per- 
cent nitrogen, twelve percent 
phosphoric acid, and six percent 
potash. This should be spread 
over the whole of the soil and 
raked in just prior to planting 
time. High quality sweet corn 
cannot be grown on poor soil, 
and the liberal use of manure 
or commercial fertilizer, even 
on good garden soil, is advisable. 
Many varieties of sweet eorn 
are listed such as Howling Mob, 
Golden Giant, Giant De Luxe, 
Country Gentleman, Stowell’s 
Evergreen, all of which have 
bulk and more or less quality, 
but I believe for the “dyed in 
the wool” gardener, the sweet 
—_ connoisseur, ~ one =~ 
olds a permanent place in 
affections is Golden Bantam, 
small-eared, golden-colored corn, 


mature first and give best yield. Usually 
the largest grains will mature about five 
or six days before smaller grains of same 
variety. To save space, then, in the gar- 
den the seed can be sorted for size and 
various sizes planted in separate rows. All 
of a row can then be harvested about the 
same time and the row pulled and re- 
planted. Golden Bantam matures in 
about seventy days from planting or 
about fifteen days earlier than Country 
Gentleman or Stowell’s Evergreen. For 
the gardener who has space and wishes 
to have a succession thruout the summer 
Golden Bantam can be planted every 
week or ten days until about July 10th, 
when with luck a crop will ripen before 
frost as far north as the uppermost part 
of the cornbelt. 

The ground should be plowedsor forked 
eight to ten inches deep and the manure 
thoroly mixed with the soil. The clods 
should all be braken up and the seedbed 
made loose and mellow. Since sweet corn 
is a warm season crop, the first planting 
should’ be made rather heavy as some of 
the kernels are likely (Cont. on p. 65 
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Blue Flowers For Dainty Gardens 


Continued from page 12 


The choice named European varieties 
are increased by root-division rather than 
from seeds. This makes them rather high 
priced, and in addition to this the plants 
are seldom as vigorous as young seedlings 
from American varieties. 

Irises as a group are not blue, but this 
color, with shades of purple, seems to 
limit the color acquaintance of most 
users—or buyers—of iris. Probably half 
of the varieties in trade today fail to show 
any trace of blue or purple. Yet because 
of certain markings we may well place 
with the blues such superb varieties as 
Monsignor, Powhatan, Swatara, Hia- 
watha, Ann Page, Ariane, Ivanhoe, 
Magnifica, Queen Caterina. To name the 
royal family of blue irises would be a task 
of no mean size, but among the highest 
rated varieties would be included Brandy- 
wine, Juniata, Mary Orth, Ballerine, 
Dominion, Lord of June, Pallida Dal- 
matiea, Neptune, and almost a score of 
other new and old introductions. 

If the gardener desires flowers not met so 
frequently as iris and delphiniums there 
are a score or more that may be termed un- 
usual, or even rare in every-day gardens. 

Tucked away in a semi-shaded place 
the little stemless gentian (entiana 
acaulis) will bloom from late March to 
June. The closed gentian G. andrewsi) 
is a native species that blooms in autumn. 
How these tightly closed flowers can 
be pollinated is a mystery, yet small in- 
sects and even bumblebees do actually 
force their way into the bloom and carry 
away some of the pollen. 

The seaholly, or star thistle, struggles 
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along successfully under the name of 
Eryngium maritimum. It is not a member 





of the thistle family but belongs to the 
arsley tribe. During July and August 


looms can be cut freely for interior | 


decorations; they may also be preserved 
for winter bouquets. 

By selecting species of the aconites, 
flowers may be had from early June to 
mid-October. First comes Aconitum 
napellus, the true monkshood, to be fol- 
lowed closely by Sparks’ Variety. The 
large dark blue flowers of A. fischeri 
begin to open in late August and will con- 
tinue to open until frost. A. Wilson is 
a new variety from China, with violet- 
blue flowers in September. 

In the South the blue sage (Salvia 
azurea) is fairly well known, but seen only 
now and then in northern gardens. It is 
best adapted for large masses, where the 
belladonna-blue flowers are most effec- 
tive. The plants will grow from three to 
four feet high, are not particular about 
soil, and throw many spikes of bloom. 

Dracocephalum grandiflorum has been 
translated into “dragonhead,’’ which 
surely is easier for us low-brows. The 
plant is handicapped too, for it rarely 
gets over a foot high—how can it under 
the weight of twenty-five letters? How- 
ever, in June and July it does its best to 
cover itself with light blue flowers that 
are set off by dark green foliage. 

The accompanying table mentions 
most of the important blue perennials. 
From this the gardener can easily select 
the plants that will best meet his needs 
for bedding, massing or the border 














BLUE FLOWERS FOR THE GARDEN 




















Botanical Name Common Name _ —h Height | Use 

= . auapiant alas 
| 

Acanthus mollis ...| Acanthus.. . ...++|July-Aug. 13 ft. : Shady places 
Aconitum autumnale . Autumn Aconite....|Fall..........|3 to 5 ft. Shady places 
Aconitum napellus .| Monkshood......... ae '5 to 6 ft. Shady places 
Ajuga reptans..... .| Bugle Vine. . ..-|May to July...|4 to 6 in... . .| Edgings 
Amsonia tabernaemontana...| Willow Amsonia.....|....... oa wie | ; Among shrubs 
Anchusa italica .| Italian Alkanet......|June to Sept. 3 to 5 ft Borders 
Aquilegia caerulea | Colorado Columbine .| May to July 1 to 1'4 ft.....) Masses in shade 
Aster tradescanti..... . ..| Michaelmas Daisy...| Aug. to Nov... |2 to 4 ft Masses 
Aubretia deltoidea ..| False Wall Cress... .| April to May. .|6 to 8 in Rockeries 
Baptisia australis. . | Wild Indigo..... Ra x a a 5 2 to 4 ft. | Border or dry places 
Calimeris incisa. ! -|July to Aug... .|2 ft. | Mass or border 


Campanula carpatica 
Campanula rotundifolia | Bluebell of Scotland. 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides.,| Leadwort. . . : 
Centaurea montana ..| Cornflower. . 
Clematis davidiana 
Clematis integrifolia.. . 








Carpathian Harebell.| All summer. . 
Sane OO BOR...) occas Se 
pe ee ree Edging—rockeries 
es -|July to Aug. . 

Shrubbery Clematis..| Aug... .. 
-|June- to duly... ./2 f......... Borders 


Semi-shade 
. |Shady nooks 


li to2ft.... oe spaces 
3 to 4 ft.....| Mass planting 


Delphinium belladonna Ce eee July to Sept....|2 to 6 ft... ..| Massed in perennial border 
hei EY eee het oe Ree Massed in perennial border! 
Dracocephalum grandiflorum| Dragonhead...... .| June to July. 1 ft. ..| Rock plant 
Echinops ritro..... id Globethistle........iduly........ 3 ft. . Shrub border 
Eryngium maritimum. . Sea Holly. ....|July to Aug. 114 to 2 ft Border 
Eupatorium coelestinum . Hardy Ageratum .| Aug. to Sept... (1!) to 2 ft.. .| Masses 
Gentiana andrewsi....... Closed Gentian. Autumn......./1 to 1% ft..... Open spaces 
Hepatica triloba ne Liverleaf... |April to May. (5 to 6in.. .. .| Border 
Hosta sieboldiana. .. . Plantain Lily July. ... | 144 to 2 ft.....| Moist places 
Iris—varieties ; at Fleur-de-Lis May to June...|} 11! to 3 ft.. .| Anywhere 
Lavandula officinalis. . .| True Lavender. ea ata rete oo 2 to 4 ft. .| Borders 
Linaria hepaticaefolia Toad Flax..... Spring. . . 2 to 3in.....| Rockery 
Linum perenne.......... ER TR May to Aug. 15 to 18 in.. .| 
Lithospermum.. . . Heavenly Blue. . .| June to Sept... .| 4 in. ..| Rockery 
Lupinus polyphyllus et eae .|June... 2 to 5 ft. Fine in borders 
Mertensia virginica CED. 5 po cowdwvs April to May...}1 to 2 ft. Moist soil 
M yosotis scorpioides ..| Forget-me-not...... May to June.. _|6 to 8 in | Moist soil 
Platycodon grandiflorum. ...| Bellflower. .........|All summer. . 1 to 2 ft. Among shrubs 
Polemonium caeruleum. Jacob's Ladder... . . May to July 1 to 1% ft 
Pulmonaria angustifolia. Lungwort .....|April to May.../1 to 114 ft.. .| Among shrubs 
Sama azurea......... Rocky Mt. Sage..... Aug. to Sept... .|2 to 3 ft For cutting 
SOG GO aso 5 o'9.6.0i2s cl Dhaka boxes ava v0 ga Aug. to Sept... .|3 to 4 ft... 
Salvia pratensis........... Meadow Sage.,..... May to June.. ee a se For cutting | 
SCORING SND a5 5 ids) oe Fig bos bse's pve eines July to Sept....|2 ft......... | 
Statice latifolia............ Sea Lavender....... July to Aug... .|2 to 3 ft... ..|Sun | 
Stokesia va. paper EE Cornflower Aster. ...|Aug. to Oct... .|1% ft... ....|Borders 
Tradescantia virginiana... . -| Spiderwort . errr? eee 1 to 2 ft... .| Rockeries 
Veronica longifolia | 
y Peers pitti Bee ‘gy Fiowz-- ve an summer... .|2 to 3 ft..... eer cutting 
£ L pestrig......... ock § pring........|4 to5in.....| ing—rock 
Veronica spicata. Daedeons coe a Speedwell | June to Sept....|114 to 2 ft.. .| For cutting ant 
Viele re MEO. occu code in wedss cea 4 to 6 in.....|Ground cover 
COS CREB. 6. kvtivccccce See EES fie aR ..|Ground cover } 




















The Name to Remember 
in Buying 














Every Draping Need 
There’sa Kirsch Rod 


For the woman who is planning to hang 
her own draperies, Kirsch Extension Cur- 
tain Rods offer the utmost assistance. They 
fit every window, even those difficult to fit. 
Take care of every desired treatment in an 
easy, convenient way. The line is complete. 
Finished in beautiful, durable StippleTone. 
Guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. They 
easily tilt into place on the patented “Snug- 


fit’’ Brackets and stay there securely until removed 
by the same easy tilt. See booklet offer below. 


Something New! 


Draw Curtains 


That Work Smoothly 


If a decorator will make and hang your draperies, 
by all means investigate Kirsch Cut-to-Measure 
Drapery Hardware with Draw Cord Equipment. 
It has a great many new and exclusive features, 
such as: easy operation with light or heavy dra- 
peries; invisible draw cords and pulleys; draperies 
easily hung or taken down without disturbing any 
part of the equipment; artistic statuary bronze 
finish. See booklet offer below. 


“There is no substitute 
for Kirsch Quality and Service” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
228 ProspectAve., Sturgis, Mich.;U.S.A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd.. 609 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 


Write for Books 


(Use the Coupon) 


“Distinctive Drap- 
ing” is a book of 
modern window 
draping practice, 
featuring draw cur- 
tains and picturing 
exclusive window 
draping treat- 
ments in colors. 


“The Kirsch Rod & 
Window Draping 
Book"’ provides 
practical help for 
planing and mak- 
ng draperies; ideas 
and color schemes 
for every room. 








. 
| KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
A) Enclosed is 15c (stamps or 
¢ coin). Send the two Kirsch 
Books of Window Draping 


Suggestions. 
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HETHER or not your garden 

work has progressed far this 
| month depends, of course, upon 
‘the season and upon your locality. 
Eaaril, however, will find gardeners 
‘everywhere busy with the cleaning up, 
iplanting, spraying, and getting ready 
for a better garden and finer flowers than 
ever before. 

Daffodils and hyacinths which were 
forced for spring bloom should not be 
discarded. Keep them in a cool place and 
when setting out other bulbs and plants 





transfer them to the garden or border. A 
goodly share of them will bloom another 
year to repay you for your labor. They 
should not, ordinarily, be used for fore- 
ing again. 

Beans, cucumbers, corn, eggplant, 
tomatoes, peppers and other tender 
vegetables and most flowers should not 
be planted out until apple trees are in 
bloom or until the temperature averages 
fifty-five or sixty degrees in the shade. 
As mentioned in this department last 
month the hardy crops may be put in 
when the temperature averages forty-five 
degrees in the shade. Make successive 
plantings of radishes, onions, peas and 
the like every two weeks to provide for 
plenty of green things thruout the early 
summer. . 

Perennial borders should be made 
ready early this month to receive the 
new plants. In preparing a new peren- 
nial: border dig down to a depth of two 
feet, putting in cinders, stones, old shoes 
and the like for drainage. Add several 
inches of well-rotted manure and then 
the garden soil which has been well 
worked. As a general rule the border 
should be not more than four feet wide. 





Ordinarily an irrégular outline is more 
pleasing than a straight edge. One 
Better Homes and Gardens reader says 
that she lays the garden hose on the 
ground to form the desired outline and: 
then with a sharp spade digs along that 
line. 

Window boxes may be prepared this 
month but the plants should not be set 
until all danger of frost and cold winds 
is over. A mixture of garden soil, sand, 
well-rotted manure and leaf mold is best 
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Garden Reminders 
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for window and porch boxes. Either 
renew the soil every year or dig it up 





thoroly, incorporating with it fresh plant 
food. Be sure that your porch and window 
boxes are provided with ample drainage. 

Dahlia tubers may be planted out the 
last week of April in the central states. 
This plant requires a loose soil, not too 
rich but with good drainage. Plant the 
tubers six inches deep, pulling the dirt in 
gradually. While it is true that dahlias 
require plenty of water it should not be 
applied in quantities until buds have 
formed. For the northern states it is best 
to buy early blooming varieties. 

Flower seeds should be planted at a 
depth of about four times the size of the 
seeds. It is best to plant fairly thick, 
and thin to the desired distance as they 
grow. The extra seedlings can usually be 
tucked away in bare spots in the garden. 

Divide large clumps of phlox, larkspur, 
golden glow, chrysanthemums and the 
like when the plants are well above the 
ground. Twelve stalks are sufficient to 
leave. This treatment is good for the 
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original stock and besides gives the gar- 
dener additional plants. The delicate 
colors in phlox are likely to degenerate 
into the duller shades unless it is dis 
vided often. 

Water cress is a delicacy worth grow- 
ing. When danger of frost is over pro- 
cure some chunks of heavy sod and place 
them, soil upward, in a sheltered spot in 
the garden. Sow seeds of the cress on 
this inverted sod, covering with cheese 
cloth to prevent the seeds being washed 
away. Water freely and when the seed- 
lings are well developed transfer the sods 
to a tub which has been previously filled 
three-fourths full with equal parts of 
garden soil and rotted manure. Water 
freely and keep in partial shade until the 
plants have grown above the rim of the 
tub. From then on keep the tub filled 
with fresh water until the leaves are 
ready for use. Wash thoroly before using. 

Plants received by mail or express 
should be set out as soon as possible. 
If it is not practicable to set them out im- 
mediately put them in a cool, airy place 
and keep the roots moist. Be sure to 











unpack boxes immediately and check over 
the varieties. 


Cosmos belongs in every garden. The 
plants are self-seeding but deteriorate, 
so fresh plantings should be made an- 
nually. Buy only the best varieties. Sow 
the seeds when all danger of frost is over 
or plant indoors in March for trans- 
planting later. 

Plants in flats and hotbeds often 
become spindly and weak before the time 
is right for transplanting into the open. 
Stronger plants may be produced by 
transplanting first into pots and later 
into the garden. 

Trim along the edges of flower borders 
and walks with a sharp spade and also 
dig up the soil around trees and shrubs. 
A little time spent in doing these things 
gives the whole place an air of neatness. 
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Parsley is slow to germinate so it will 
be well to soak the seeds a day or so in 
warm water to hasten germination. Mix 
very thin seeds of all kinds with sand 
when sowing broadcast. 

Spring flowering shrubs such as 
weigela, lilacs, barberry, forsythia and 
the like should not be pruned, if at all, 
until after blooming. Prune your shade 
trees sparingly. 

Spray your apple trees with bordeaux 
5-5-50 when blossoms begin to show pink, 
apply a second spray when the petals 
fall and another application two or three 
weeks later. Add lead arsenate to control 
the worms, a pound of powdered lead 
arsenate to fifty gallons of bordeaux. 

Cold nights are sure to occur even 
after the garden is up. Have on hand a 





quantity of tin cans and fruit jars for just 
such an occasion. Newspapers weighted 
down by clods also afford adequate pro- 
tection. 

Rose leaves are likely to become cov- 
ered with a white powdery growth during 
the first warm days of spring. This is 
known as powdery mildew and if it is not 
eradicated it will blast the young buds 
and retard the growth of new shoots. 
Dust the bush frequently with a mixture 
composed of ninety parts of sulphur and 
ten parts of lead arsenate. Apply im 
early morning. 
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A New kind of lasting beauty 


for your old worn floors 


Make this 
discovery yourself 


Here’s a delightful discovery that 
brings bright, colorful floors within 
the means of all. 


Picture a floor with the lustrous 
sheen of polished marble 


—yet a floor that has texture and 
soft, rich coloring. 


Imagine a long-wearing surface 
of close-grained mahogany 


—yet, with it all, the softness, the 
resiliency of foot-easy, springy 
cork. 


Think of a floor that will last as 
long as your house itself 


—yet a brand new floor that can 
be installed for but little more 
than it costs to restore your old 
worn floors! 


Now —at local stores 


Your local furniture and linoleum 
stores that display the new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum are veritable 
exhibitions of the progress in floors. 
Stop in the next time you are shop- 
ping. See with your own eyes the 
scores of bright, beautiful floor designs 
that interior decorators are using for 
attractive homes—the new Marble- 
ized Inlaids, the very latest Embossed 
Handcraft Tile Inlaids. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise that 
awaits you is that these new floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum can be laid 
right over your old—quickly and with- 
out botherormuss. Simply select an at- 
tractive pattern that will enhance your 
draperies, your rugs, your 
furniture. In a day’s time Lookfrte 


CIRCLE A 
expert layers will cement gadmatoy 
your new floor firmly in place 


over a warm lining of build- (A) 


ers’ deadening felt. No tack- 
































A floor of Armstrong’s Marble Inlaid Linoleum (No. 76) in the New York home of Mrs. Cora M. Anderson 


ing. No dust and dirt. And the result 
is a permanent, one-piece floor of en- 
during beauty. 


Decorator will help you 


Pretty rooms, like the ones you see 
here, are easy to have. 
Hazel Dell Brown, in 
charge of our Bureau 
of Interior Decora- 
tion, will gladly help 
you planthem. Just 
describe the room or 
group of rooms you 
want to doover. Col- 
orplates of patterned 
linoleum floors, spe- 
cially chosen for your 
home, and samples 
of draperies and wall 
colors to go with 








sent you free. Enclose twenty-five 
cents (in Canada 60 cents) with your 
letter and you will also receive a help- 
ful book on the art of home decoration, 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color,” by 
Agnes Foster Wright. Many women 
are using this book 
as a reference guide. 
It is filled with help- 
ful suggestions which 
are illustrated by 
full-color plates of 
tastefully designed 
rooms. Address Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Divi- 
sion, 2596 College 
Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
The very newest in floors— 
Armstrong’s Embossed Hand- 


craft Tile Inlaid ( No. 6018) ina 
living-room designed by R. W. 














these floors, will be 


Sexton, interior architect. 





Armstrong's Linoleum 
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HAVE been an amateur gardener 

for about ten years now, and on 

the vegetable side have, per- 
haps, got as much fun out of toma- 
toes as anything else. In the first 
place I don’t confine myself to a single 
variety, but each year have a number 
varying in both type and color. This 
necessitates but very little extra labor— 
just to keep them separately placed and 
labeled is about all—and it certainly 
adds both to the pleasure and profit. You 
have to buy more packets of seeds, but 
in the quantity I use, each packet, if 
fresh, will last me three to four years 
before the seed begins to show signs of 
poor germination. Moreover, I am a win- 
ter evening catalog fan, and perusing the 
high pile of seed house 
literature that comes for 


new offerings is part of the SOOWROVRHANGAHGHE 


pleasure. \ 

Of the tomatoes for my 
own home garden, I prefer 
the Ponderosa. It is not 
always smooth, and I be- 
lieve it is not a very good 
shipper, so that it is not a 
desirable market tomato, 
but for solid meaty quality 
I don’t know of anything 
better. And then there is 
the huge size to which it, 
and a new cross from it 
called Winsall, can be grown 
by proper care and proced- 
ure. If you enjoy giving 
friends and neighbors fruit 
from your garden I can’t 
imagine any more beautiful 
and prideful basket you 
could make up than one 
containing well - polished, 
smooth side up, red and 
golden Ponderosas, each 
specimen weighing from one 
to two pounds. 

Of the four dwarf, or 
potato leaved, types that 
I have tried—Dwarf Cham- 
pion, Dwarf Stone, Dwarf 
Aristocrat and Dwarf Giant 
—the last I consider the 
best for quality and size, 
tho its pink color and flat- 
tish shape might not be de- 
sirable points everywhere. 
These dwarf types have a 
beautiful rich green foliage, 
and until the fruit gets 

-heavy have a compact, upright and self- 
supporting growth. With the develop- 
ment of the fruit, if it is to be kept off the 
ground, however, they need support 
almost as much as the regular vines. I 
also raise one of the small-fruited toma- 
toes, Yellow Plum, which makes a pretty 
good j jam. 





ART of the standard varieties I grow 

in the common ways with improvised 
supports, but for the finest fruit I train 
half the plants to stakes. The method of 
doing this is to drive seven-foot stakes at 
the time of setting out plants, and then, 
when the further growth has fairly started 
commence weekly pinching out of the axle 
shoots. By this is meant breaking off all 
the new little shoots that start in the 
forks so that all the growth is thrown into 
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What I Have Learned About Tomatoes 


ADRIAN HAYWARD 


This Vegetable Is a General 
Favorite Among Gardeners 


the main stem, or stems, desired. At the 
same time they must be tied up to the 
stake. If only a single stem is to be al- 
lowed the plants can be as close as 
eighteen inches, if two stems are kept 
they should be separated two feet, snd 
if three are grown (as I personally prefer) 
two and one-half feet part is the distance 
to set them. With this method you can 
not only plant more but they ripen better. 
It is extra work, and the yellow stain 
bound to be found on the hands following 
completion of the task of breaking off 
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Best results are obtained if tomato vines are staked 


the shoots will take several waters to 
remove, but that is all part of the game. 

Deep plowing and thoro fining of the 
soil are beneficial for tomatoes. Manure 
in the hill is the most economical way 
to apply fertilizer, and a small handful 
of nitrate, not too close to stem, a few 
days after setting out of the plants, will 
help to get the plants shooting up again. 
Hardwood ashes mixed in the soil are 
also a good fertilizer for the crop. Manur- 
ing can be overdone, however, to the 
overproduction of vine and lessening of 
fruit. It is said that slightly earlier 
tomatoes will be produced in a sandy soil. 
I have tried many of the early varieties 
but have never quite made up my mind 
which one I considered the earliest. It is 
well to plant a few of some one of these 
special varieties for first fruits in the 


MAMMA 


home garden, but for general use 
the main crop ones will generally 
bear considerably heavier. 
Until last year I always started my 
tomato, pepper and eggplant seeds 
in the kitchen, planting the seeds in flats 
sometimes in February, sometimes in 
March, and transplanting while indoors 
at least once to other flats, or into paper 
flower pots that may be cheaply pur- 
chased. 


HE variations in heat, lack of enough 

heat or too high, and the difficulty of 
preservation of moisture make this 
kitchen or sunny window raising of 
plants a hard proposition if really strong 
sturdy settings are to be produced. They 
must be kept moist enough 
and yet too much water 
will yellow them, and any- 
thing that will produce a 
check in growth is harmful. 
They need air and harden- 
ing off, and it is well to get 
them outdoors where they 
can be bunched for protec- 
tion at night two or three 
weeks before one would feel 
really safe actually to set 
them. If gas is used much 
in the house it has a dele- 
terious, perhaps disastrous, 
effect on the plants. With a 
cold frame in my possession 
for the first time last year 
I decided I could get just 
as good plants, and about as 
early, sowing the seed in 
that as late as mid-April. 

The greatest success with 
tomatoes I ever had, a: 
well as with nearly every 
other crop for that matter, 
was in one of my earliest 
attempted gardens. Look- 
ing back on such successful 
results is a satisfaction and 
I am going to conclude this 
little article with a prideful 
reminiscent account of that 
garden. 

I was boarding at the 
time, and on my offer to 
undertake it, my boarding 
mistress had a piece of 
ground, about a third of 
an acre, manured and 
plowed and harrowed for me. 
There wereseveral banelsof 
wood ashes in the cellar, and I had the 
workman spread two cr three of these, 
together with a hundred pounds of phos- 
phate, with his wagon spreader—it was, 
of course, an unusually strong soil to 
start with. I started and raised fourteen 
varieties of tomatoes that year. The 
early varieties did not make an especially 
impressive growth of those I trained to 
stakes, but the other kinds by August 
really were a sight. The stems were as 
thick as one’s thumb, and continued to 
grow so that at six and a half or seven 
feet high I could no longer tie them, and 
I commenced to pinch the tops off to 
throw the further growth as large as pos- 
sible into fruit. Individual single plants 
had nearly a hundred fine specimens on 
them—tho I didnt actually measure 
them there must have (Cont. on p. 61 
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“Wave of Cheap Construction’? 
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When a man says, ‘‘Buildings are not con- 
structed as well as they used to be,” he 
speaks the truth, in part. But the fault in 
sractically every case is not in construction 
but in amazingly careless selection of 
materials, 

When you build, take the simple, but 
necessary, precaution of selecting mate- 
rials of known dependability. Test and 
compare! Know what you are buying. 


Why take chances when you can actually 
prove you can have walls that stay beau- 
tiful and roofs that won’t leak? Send for 
samples. Test—and compare. Convince 
yourself thoroughly of Beaver quality. 
Know you are buying the best at no 
greater cost! 


For roofs, play safe by using 


Beaver 
Vulcanite Hexagon 


Slabs 


The ‘6 Daring Tests” have made the orig- 
inal Hexagon Vulcanite Slab famous. Get 
asample. Twist it—bend it. Kick it— 
scuff it. Prove its toughness. Put it on 
ice—then pour boiling water on it. Note 
how it withstands extreme changes. Put 
it on a hot radiator—prove that it will not 
“run” under a hot sun. Weigh it—then 
soak it in water. It is non-absorbent. Put 
hot coals on it—it is fire-safe. Note its 
extra width, which means a thicker roof. 
Send for sample and literature. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 1404 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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BEAVER GYPSUM LATH ANO PLASTER 





| FOR COUBLE THICK, ROCK.LIKE WALLS USE. 
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BEAVER 
VULCANITE HEXAGON SLABS 
BUILD AN 
EXTRA THICK ROOF 





| for WALLS 


BESTWALL 
PLASTER WALL BOARD 


| BEAVER FIBRE WALL BOARD 


BEAVER AMERICAN PLASTER 
BEAVER GYPSUM LATH 
BEAVER GYPSUM BLOCK 


BEAVER 
VARNISHES ano ENAMELS 


for ROOFS 


3 BEAVER VULCANITE 
HEXAGON SLAB SHINGLES 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
H SELF-SPACING SHINGLES 


ca BEAVER VULCANITE 
») SLATE ano SMOOTH SURFACED 
ba ROLL ROOFINGS 


BEAVER VULCANITE 
BUILT-TO-ORDER ROOFS 
BEAVER VULCANITE 
ROOF PAINTS ano CEMENTS 





BEAVER 
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PLASTERS - WALL BOARDS - ROOFINGS 











System 


‘\ this pump settles a 
Serious question. 
CF. course you want running water. 
But the question is “Which water 
system shall I buy?” For there are 


two kinds of systems—those that store 
water and those that do not. 


The new “O. K.”’ National Pump set- 
tles this question. In the hands of 
users it has delivered over 200,000,000 
gallons without a single case of pump 
trouble. Now you can have absolute 
reliability in a system that— 


—does not store water. Open 
any faucet and get a cool, spark- 
ling drink direct from the well. 
Cannot get warm or stagnant in 
Summer or freeze in Winter. 


—pumps from several sources 
at sametime. Simply add other 
pumps, lay piping and draw from 
well, cistern, stream, lake, or all 
of them. 


—can be installed anywhere. 

Choice of either electric or gas- 

engine type. Put power unit in 

basement, unheated garage, barn 

or power shed. Use your own gas 

engine if you wish. 
Write for our new book “FRESH WATER”. 
Use our free planning service—it will help you 
select the most economical plant to meet your 
conditions and requirements. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of west- 
inghouse Air Brake 







jest 
builders of air con- 
trolled equipment. 





FRESH 
SYSTEM 


FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 
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Each piece of root must have at least one bud or a portion of the crown to insure growth 


Rhubarb, the Spring Tonic 


ORA SMITH 


RHUBARB is one of,the earliest gifts 
from the garden in the spring, that 

rtion of the year when we are all crav- 
ing something fresh. It pushes out its 
crisp, tart, acid stalk at the first invita- 
tion of the sun. This vegetable has a 
great many factors in its favor and pos- 
sesses scarcely a single drawback. Rhu- 
barb is very easily started and cared for, 
will continue to bear luscious stalks for a 
great many years 
and can be easily 
and readily har- 
vested and uti- 
lized in a vari- 
ety of the most 

alatable dishes. 
t is sometimes 
advocated as a 
medicine or a ton- 
ic and certainly is 
worth a trial. Hav- 
ing once enjoyed 
rhubarb, young 
and fresh from 
your own garden, 
you will not be 
without it again. 
Rhubarb of the 
same quality can- 
not be bought in the 
markets. Six or eight 
rhubarb plants will be 
enough for the average 
family. 

Rhubarb should be 
grown from roots. They 
may be grown from 
seed but this will take 
a year longer than when grown from 
roots and you will also encounter 
another greater difficulty, as rhubarb 
seed does not always come true to 
seed, that is, it produces all kinds 
of shapes, sizes and colors of plants 
from the same seed and it is neces- 
sary for an expert to cull out and 
discard the poorer ones. Rhubarb 
plants which have become old are im- 
proved by being divided and unless your 
neighbor 1s increasing the size of bis patch 
he will have some left over. They may 
also be bought at seed stores. The entire 
clump can readily be dug up and chopped 
into several good-sized pieces with a 
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A clump of rhubarb ready to be divided 









spade. Each piece of root should have at 
least one bud or a portion of the crown 
before it will grow. They are then plant- 
ed again with crowns at the surface of the 
ground. Spring is the best season for 
setting out the roots but they may be 
put out in the fall successfully, if that is 
more convenient. 

Rhubarb plants can stand“about three 
feet apart each way. Close planting has 
a tendency to create 
shade which par- 
tially controls the 
weeds and also 
makes the stalks 
longer and more 
tender. For stalks 
of the best quality 
the bed should be 
thoroly prepared 
and manured. Be- 
fore setting out the 
roots, dig down 
about a foot or more 
and fill in with 
several forks full of 
stable manure, mix 
the soil thoroly and 
then transplant the 
root. It is best to add stable 
manure every fall and hoe it 
in around the plants in the 
spring. It is best not to 
harvest from the new roots 
until the following spring. 
Rhubarb can be pulled at 
any time during the summer if care 
is taken to leave enough to furnish 
shade and manufacture food. As 
the . seedstalks or white blossoms 
appear they should be pulled or cut 
off. They should never be allowed to 
ripen at any time, for they greatly 
weaken the roots. 

An extra early crop can be ob- 
tained in the spring by setting a bar- 
rel or box over a plant before it is 
above ground and piling heating 
manure around it. This excludes the 
light and forms heat causing the produc- 
tion of long slender light pink tender 
stalks. This makes possible a crop two to 
three weeks in advance of the normal 
season. 

Rhubarb is also easily (Cont. on p. 83 
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A train load of Pondosa 
homes “in the rough” 


THESE pine logs at this very moment may be 
clapboards or entrance porch, doors or window 
sash in the house next door. Or they may be 
stored, cleanly cut, ready for your use, in a 
local lumber yard. This logging scene was 
made from a photograph taken months ago in 
the Inland Empire of the Great Northwest. 
Since then the logs were carefully milled, the 
lumber thoroughly seasoned and rigidly grad- 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 


ed. The quality-insuring Pondosa trade-mark 
was stamped on the end of every stick. 

Choose Pondosa when you build or repair. 
For lasting satisfaction, for beauty and real 
economy. It is most versatile, dependable. 
Light, yet strong. The supply is plentiful at 
good lumber yards. Write for free booklet. 
Address Dept. 13, Western Pine Manufac- 
turers Association of Portland, Oregon. 
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this booklet 











Traveling 


Heirlooms 


ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


OMETIMES I think I’d 
like to write an All- 
America “antique-ing”’ 
series, and some day, indeed, 
I’m very sure I shall. For, 
you see, every week come 
letters to me: letters from 


East and West and South and North, 
telling me of old furniture, or glass, or 
pewter, or china, or silhouettes which 
these distant collectors have found, and 
are anxious to know about. Often the 
pieces are heirlooms which have de- 
scended thru generations straight in one 
family, symbols of a long-ago great- 
grandmother’s careful housekeeping; and 
then, again, they are somebody else’s 
treasures, very much beloved in their 
day, but wandering now by ill chance 
along the lonely path of time. But wher- 
ever they are, whosever they are—yours 
or mine or our next-door neighbor’s— 
they are worth discovering and cherishing 
and knowing about. 

Look, please, at my dear china and 
glass which are pictured here, and see if 
you haven’t something like them stored 
in the garret, or high, high up on the top- 
most shelf of a cupboard. There are my 


Just above are the glass 
candlesticks and “‘five- 
cent” sugar bowl. The 
larger piece of pressed 
glass at the center of the 
page is a deep sauce dish 
commemorating the “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler, too,” 
campaign 


syllabub glasses now— 
really I have six of them, 
but five make so much 
the prettier picture that 
I am showing them to 
you that way—they came to my welcom- 
ing possession ali the way from Georgia. 
Originally I think they must have been 
English for they are eighteenth century 
blown glass with delicate “fine-fingering”’ 
and the pencil mark at the bottom ground 
down into circular smoothness, a sign of 
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meticulous workmanship. Glass of this 
particular sort was not being made so 
early in America, and I fancy ‘that they 
were sent out with other household gear 
to some planter in the South on the 
return trip of one of the vessels which had 
carried over his cargo of cotton or rice 
or indigo; for the southerners were always 
large purchasers of English manufac- 






tures, and their money permitted them 
to buy the best. I use my glasses on occa- 
sions of pomp and circumstance, and 
they look very engaging piled high with 
frothy syllabub. Now I wish I had time 
and space to tell you the way to make 
this quaint delicacy, but, after all, mine 





At extreme left and below are shown Mrs, 
Carrick’s eighteenth century Wedgewood 
sugar bowl and teapot; above are two other 
prized teapots made in the same century 


is a collecting, not a cookery article. 
My pink luster plates are English, 
too; luster, real luster, was never made 
in our country, and my pair, taking 
their china courage in their fragile 
hands, traveled all the way from Ohio 
to join the ranks in my Empire cabinet. 
They are the ordinary tea size, perhaps 
eight inches in diameter, and in their 
pink prettiness they resemble the 
china which Cranford’s charming 
ladies used to hold the potted lobster and 
“fittle Cupids” and Savoy biscuits at the 
parties of chaste elegance and propriety 
they gave. I own I love the purply-pink 
houses sketched so boldly upon their 
white surface, 
“Where walls stand on a crooked slant, 
And roofs are at a dangerous cant.’ 


HAvE you some like them? Or, it may 
be, yours display gay, formalized 
flowers with small vivid green leaves, and 
a tracery of vine tendrils, and perhaps 
you are even fortunate enough to own not 
only plates but cups and saucers and the 
accompanying teapot, sugarbowl and 
In which case you are very 


creamer, 


The early Victorian pieces 
of pressed glass, shown 
above, traveled across the 
continent to Seattle long 
ago, then back again to 
Mrs. Carrick. Below are 
her syllabub glasses from 
Georgia 


lucky ladies, but, if 
you don’t, and there 
are still some spaces to 
be filled, I tell you 
this for your encourage- 
ment: a collector once said to me that 
she had found more pieces of luster in 
the Middle West than in any other part 
of the country. Evidently, there are still 
“‘finds’’ to be made, so look and may luck 


attend you! 
I always think of (Cont. on p. 48 
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- Prompt Delivery—Ser- 


viceable Merchandise 


**I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the prompt service I 
always receive in delivery. This 
makes the fourth tire I have 
ordered from the Ward Co. and 
am greatly satisfied. I know by 
my own experience that the 
Riverside Tire can easily double 
its mileage guarantee and is ser- 
viceable on every kind of road.” 


David De Smith, 
Newark, N. 





Saved Money at Ward’s 
for 35 years 

“I must write and tell you 
how pleased we are with your 
good quality and low prices. 
We have been buying from 
Ward’s for 35 years. My mar- 
ried daughters are also custom- 
ers of Ward’s. Once a customer 
always a customer. With the 
quick service and savings from 
10 to 40%, Ward’s is the place 


to buy.” Mrs. Florence Wright, 
Jetmore, Kansas 
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Satisfied Customer for 
53 years 

“I am seventy-eight years 
old and have sent our orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
since you started your Grange 
Store in Chicago, 1873. For 
years you have saved me 
money and filled my orders 
perfectly. Thank you so much; 
I am sending you another or- 
der.” Mrs. —- 7” eemmeaenaa 


ox 4, 
New Pine Creek Oregon 
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a You,too, Can Save on 
Everything You Buy 


Each year Montgomery Ward & Co. saves 
Millions of Dollars for the American people! 
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This big saving is possible because you and 
our eight million other customers together 
give us a buying power so vast, so tre- 
mendous!—that we are always able to se- 
cure for you lower-than-market prices. 


Consider stoves, for example. Our customers al- 
ways bought a great many stoves from us. But in 
the last four years our low prices have actually 
doubled the number of our customers! So that 
today we are able to contract for all the stoves a 
factory can make. Your average saving on a Ward 
stove is now at least $15. 


Automobile tires, furniture, shoes, everything for 
the Home, for the Farm, for the Family, is bought 
in the same large quantities at equally low prices, 
bringing you savings equally large. 


And low prices at Ward’s are made without sacri- 
ficing quality. We never cut the quality of a tire, 
—= a shoe, or a rug, to make the price seem lower. 
SS Ward Quality always is maintained. Ward’s 54 
year old guarantee is back of every article we sell: 
“Your money back if you want it.” 











Use Your Catalogue Regularly 


So use your Catalogue—regularly. Take advantage 
of this opportunity for true cooperative buying. 
Share the saving made possible by $60,000,000 in 
cash used to secure low prices for you. There is for 
you, too, a saving of $50 if you use your Cata- 
logue—and send all your orders to Ward’s. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 














EXPENSIVE 
but really 


Low in Cost 


Y ES, those attractive, artistichomes 
you see in so many cities, are built 
of Common Brick. Leading architects 
designed them. 
They look expensive, but their low 
cost would surprise you. For Com- 
mon Brick is the low-priced, locally 
made brick—just molded clay and 
shale —with beauty burned-in. 
England, for centuries, has used Common 
Brick to build homes of enduringcharm. And 
now America has discovered that this natural, 


native material is an opportunity to express 
the individuality of architect and owner. 


You, too, should know Common Brick’s five 
combined advantages : 
1—Burned-in Beauty 
2—Permanence 
3—First and Last Low Cost 
4—Wide Range of Adaptability 
5—Highest Resale Value 





Send for these Brick Books 


Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick. 
“Your Next Home” —62 homes in picture and 
“Fheh (10c) 0 
he Home You Can Afford” —58 ys nee 
“Multiple Dwellings ° Brick”’—(10c) 0 
*'Skintled Brickwork””—(15c) 0 
“Brick, How to Build and Estimate” (25¢) O 
“Farm Homes of —_— (5c) G 
“Brick Silos’’—(10c 
Hollow Walls of Brick” FREE 0 
Check above and send money or stamps for 
any orallof these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the o margin. 





Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Chicago. 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver . - 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit, Mich. 4 400 Us. "Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, C 6 0.4.0 .Aeerene 
Los ee sf} 6 ‘ ant Douglas Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. 601 Firemen’s Bldg. 
New York City, 1710 Gr d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia - « 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . . . . ~. 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco . . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. - 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell- Watters Bldg. 


TheCommon Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2171 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland 
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OUR OLD HOMESTEAD 


The house we live in must be at least two hundred 
years old as far as I can find out. It is a typical low- 
roofed New England homestead of spacious rooms 
on the lower floor. There are four fine old fireplaces 
in thea house and before each fireplace the bricks 
extend out about three feet. We are especially proud 
of the dining room fireplace for in here the flagstones 
are painted red and extend way across the end of the 
room. The-mantel above the huge fireplace is of a 
handsome Colonial design of a fine true dignity. It is 
a beautiful New England hearth in an old New Eng- 
land homestead. The children say they can predict 
the kind of weather we are to have in summer time 
because the stones gather moisture before a storm. 

There was a brick oven at one end of the fireplace 
but now in more modern times the china closet has 
been substituted in that place. Then we have a 
secret safe hidden away in another fireplace, in use, 
I suppose, when the banks were not available. 

The living room is very attractive. Years ago 
there were two rooms long and low which were 
called the parlor and parlor bedroom. Nowadays it 
is more pond rn to call it one room after taking off the 
four doors that separated them. We call this big 
beautiful room the living room but I prefer the 
southern name “drawin’ room’’ even up here in an 
old New England house. 

In reading about the sanded floors of the old days 
I had supposed the floors had been covered with 
sand but oo know what the term signifies, because 
our floors were originally sanded. In old days after 
the fresh gray foundation paint was dry, sand was 
spread on it and then black paint was used, the 
painter using a thick, blunt, heavy brush with plenty 
of black paint to outline a pattern thru the sand— 
ours is the herring-bone pattern (they tell me) to 
represent marble. When the black paint was dry, of 
course all the sand was swept up and the floors were 
beautiful with their fresh finish. 

I love an old house! To me an old house is a won- 
derful monument of the days of long ago. Such 
secrets it holds! How many happy children have 
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tripped thru its cheerful rooms. There have been 
joys and sorrows within its splendid shelter. Yet the 
old house stands firm and true like a dignified patri- 
arch in our modern times. 

Man builds the houses which are our homes but, 
as a poet said, only God can make the magnificent 
old elms that grow along the streets and roadways of 
our New England.—S. J O. Massachusetts. 

















No child with a playhouse like this would 
care to play away from home 


A WELL-BUILT PLAYHOUSE 

In the January issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
I note the picture of a playhouse which is very 
quaint. 

Two years ago, my husband built a playhouse for 
our children, a picture of which I enclose. The tiny 
window in the dormer opens outward, as do the other 
three, one on each side and at the front, It is wired 
for electricity, and he built a large child’s kitchen 
cabinet, table and desk for it, and they have two 
doll beds, chairs, as well as rockers for the porch, and 
have had many days of pleasure playing in it, as well 
as neighbor children. On the far side at the back is a 
dummy chimney. 

It has a 6x6 floor space and ws 6% feet 
inside at peak of ceiling. It is lined with plaster 
board painted dark brown to match the window 
frames. The ceiling and upper half of walls are light 
tan. The floor is oak. By the way the playhouse gets 
cleaned, the girls should make good housekeepers. 
They have all sorts of cleaning things. In the summer 
vacation they eat their lunches out there and I 
imagine it tastes lots better to them. Then they 
wash up their dishes right out there. 

The oldest girl who plays in the playhouse is seven 
and the other is five. Our boy always manages to be 
in on the lunch. 

The cost to us was about sixty dollars but when we 
think of the pleasure they have had and will have we 
feel that it is worth much more. While my husband 
built it himself he bought the best material and feels 
that it was best owing to the rather hard usage it has 
received.—Mrs. W. E. S., Delaware. 


WHEN ERECTING BIRDHOUSES 
My friend L. H. Murray of Springfield, Ohio, 
recently told me of a plan which he designed for the 
erection of martin houses that is so simple and so 
advantageous over many other methods that I 
hope every bird lover learns of it. I repeat it here, 
trusting that its simplicity will induce the erection of 





After reading in Better 
Homes and Gardens 
an article on forcing 
bulbs, A. E. Schneider, 
of Illinois, thought he 
would try it. The re- 
sult of his labor 1s 
shown in the photo- 
graph above 


North Dakota has its 
share of pretty gar- 
dens, but especially do 
we like the loz rely one 
shown at right which 
was designed by Ed- 
ward Lindquist of 
Fargo 
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birdhouses by those who dread the usual work and 
expense involved. 

‘rom your local plumber or hardware merchant 
procure @ sixteen-foot piece of two-inch iron pipe 
threaded on one end; a four-foot piece of one and 
one-half inch pipe, and a floor flange threaded for a 
two-inch pipe. A floor flange is a circular piece of 
cast iron with holes around the outer edge for screws, 
and a hole in the center threaded for a two-inch pipe. 

Screw the floor flange to the center of the bottom of 
the birdhouse. Drive the one and one-half inch pipe 
two feet into the ground, being careful not to bruise 
the end of it. Screw the threaded end of the two- 
inch pipe into the floor flange and raise the birdhouse 
and pipe to an upright position. Then lift it up and 
slide the end of the two-inch pipe over the end of the 
yipe sticking out of the ground. The one and one- 
Palf inch pipe will enter the two-inch pipe and hold 
it in an upright position. 

This arrangement prevents cats and squirrels 
from climbing the pole to annoy the birds, and per- 
mits quick removal of the birdhouse for fall cleaning, 
or the elimination of sparrows.—G. 8., C 
Iowa. 

|Editor’s Note—In soft, soggy soil it might be best 
to set the one and one-half 4 pipe in concrete.] 


A WORD FROM INDIANA 

About a year ago we bought our home and went in 
debt $6,000 for it. Well, as our income was only about 
$40 a week I thought I had better not renew any of 
my subscriptions to expensive magazines. In lookin 
over a list I found your delightful magazine onl 
ordered it because it was so inexpensive but when it 
came I can’t begin to tell you how happy I was over 
it. The first number, February, 1925, had a rock 
garden in it and ever since I have been planning 
for one. 

Altho we had never seen an incubator we set one 
yesterday and are going to try to raise our own 
chicks. t year we bought them from an advertise- 
ment in Better Homes and Gardens. I guess I have 
answered about every ad in the book. Weare going to 
install one of the irrigating systems you advertise 
as soon as we can. We have nearly every kind of 
fruit so you may know how handy the articles on 
spraying and pruning are. 

do wish that everyone would start buying a home. 
When we were married (it will be nineteen years in 
April) my husband drew only fifteen dollars a week, 
but we bought a house and raised six fine children. 
Now if we can sell that place and finish paying for 
this one, what a beautiful home we will have! If we 
had rented we could not have bought our present 
home for we would have had no security. 

Please do not let our little book get too expensive 
for perhaps someone else will discover it the same 
as I did. I am sure of it for three more years any- 
way.—Mrs. R. H., Indiana. 





“Tulip Time in Pennsylvania.” This picture 
was sent us by W.F. Witman of Harrisburg 


ANOTHER “THANK YOU” 

Recently I purchased a home and I have found 
that your publication is suggestive in many little 
ways both as to interior betterment of the house and 
in ideas for the backyard. I cannot refrain from 
thanking you for the many interesting and helpful 
things that I have found in Better Homes and Gardens 
at all times. There is a joy in getting hold of the 
magazine not only for the splendid material but be- 
cause of the neatness of type and the good feel of the 
paper always with its beautiful cover. Thank you! 
—A. M., New York. 


ABUNDANCE 
Our house is well furnished. 
We have coats and caps and mittens, 
And nails to hang them on. 
We have a puppy with a soggy noee. 
We have a kitty with an organized lining, 
So that he sings. 
We have a bouncy ball 
And a chair with oushions. 
We have a magazine with pictures, 
And a kitchen with cookies. 
But, we cap afford all those things for we are very rich. 
We own a great-grandma 
Who can remember away back when there were 
4 Indians! 
We own a daddy with jokes in his eyes, 
And a mother who can read stories. 
We own a sister who can ask questions, 
Many, many questions. More than you could answer. 
nd we own a baby 
Made with blue eyes and a permanent smile. 
A ciesly baby who can 
Bunt like a little goat. 
Surely she is a cute kid. 
Are you, we wonder, as rich as we? 
—Mrs. J. M., Minnesota. 
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“DITTSBURGH __ SN 
Products . i 
Glass-Paint-Varnish-Brushes | | Mm 
































IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 

Middlebury, Vt., famous for 
“character and scholarship,”—like 
hundreds of schools, finest business 
buildings, theatres, libraries and 
homes—has obtained soft-toned, 
washable interior walls by use of 


Velumina 


Washable Wall Paint 


—gives walls soft, restful tones that 
diffuse light with no disturbing 
glare—shows no laps or brush 

marks. No pores to absorb dirt. 
“Corona GardenGuide” | \NWashing replaces redecorating. 


sent free—gives you complete 





i i h i . 

of flowers, shrubs, vines, Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Var- 
ga and the caping = , 

of your home, Wires Depare- nish or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company has a product that ex- 
actly fills your requirements. Sold by 
quality dealers;used by exacting painters. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories ...............-.-.--.+..-- Milwaukee, Wis.,- Newark, N..1, Portland, Ore. Los Angeles.Cal. 
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TRUE TEMPER—American Gardener 
Three tools in one, each put into place in 
five seconds. Cultivator — to harrow, weed 
and mulch between the rows; scu file hoe— 
for shallow cultivation and mulching; 
trenching plow —to break hard soil and 
open furrows or seed drills. Each tool 
placed in working position by turning 
small hand wheel. ° 





TRUE TEMPER—Standard Cultivator 
This is one of the handiest cultivators 
made. It is regularly furnished with one 
double-end steel shovel, one moldboard 
plow share with landside and one combined 
fake and sweep. All steel attachments are 
oil tempered and polished bright. Because 
of special patented shape of shank, attach- 
ments always set at the right angle whether 
used for deep or shallow work. Handles 
can be instantly adjusted to suit height of 
operator. 


Write for circular No. 523 which 
contains full description and 


prices of True Temper Cultiva- 
tors and Seeders. 


<<, Ce 
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TRUE TEMPER GARDEN BOOK 
Forty-eight pages of valuable information 
on.preparation and care of the garden. Go 
to your hardware dealer or aonl store for a 


copy. If they cannot supply you write 
our Dept. ugh direct. 


Ready to Plant! 


American gardeners are prepared. 
Throughout the country planting 
plans are complete. Seedlings are 
popping through the soil in hotbeds 
and greenhouses—window sills every- 
where are holding eager plants up to 
the light—seed packets and nursery 
stock are flooding the mail. Amer- 
ican gardeners are ready to plant! 


TRUE [EMPER 





branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


If, by chance, you are one of the few 
who are not ready, think of the good 
to be had from a garden of your own. 
Invigorating outdoor exercise—deli- 
cious servings of crisp, fresh vege- 
tables—nutritious foods easily di- 
gested by the most delicate persons. 
There’s health in the garden. You 
too, should be ready to plant. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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One of Mrs. Carrick’s pink luster plates 


Traveling Heirlooms 

Continued from page 44 
these as very traveled pieces, that is, 
until I remember my pressed glass from 
Seattle. Actually the pieces are early- 
Victorian, but, in the middle of the cen- 
tury, they had been carried out from 
Buffalo (they were probably made at some 
glass factory in that western New York 
region) and they lived on the Pacific coast 
before they journeyed back East to me. 
That’s the reason I urge you to look in 
your own part of the country. Heirlooms 
of the kind which I call ‘‘traveling heir- 
looms,”’ pieces that could be packed in 
trunks like linen and glass and pewter 
and china, went pretty well over the 
country as our forbears moved about, 
and I’m sure you can find them quite as 
easily as I do. It is just a matter of per- 
sistence. I am fond of all three pieces of 
my Seattle glass; most, perhaps, of the 
oval platter in the center with its pat- 
terned border, and the design in ground 
glass of a bee hive—which may be a 
Harrison symbol—and the virtuous mot- 
to, “Be Industrious.” I am! It is my 
happiness to fill it with feather-light 
sponge cakes or sandwiches cut to an ex- 
acting thinness. At its left is more 
ground glass, a goblet with pointed 
panels set, alternately, with classic 
figures, all of them surprisingly well 
modeled for pressed glass. ‘The jam jar at 
the right is even more pleasing, and when 
it is full of crimson preserves, the medal- 
lions of gods and goddesses, Mars and 
Minerva and Venus, stand out very 
clearly. A more frequent type is a jar 
of the same size and shape with a 
crouching lion in ground glass at the top. 
I know of two or three similar pieces in 
Indiana. 

And I have other glass from the Pacific 
slope; some of my rarest historical cup 
plates came from California. Have you 
any of these little, minikin plates, I 
wonder? You know a hundred years or 
more ago, our ancestors had the pleasant 
custom of drinking tea from their saucers, 
and, lest the tablecloth be stained, or the 
mahogany rimmed, small plates of glass 
and china were fashioned to hold the 
cups. Tea-cup-plates they then were 
called, but time and usage have shortened 
their name. Countless patterns were 
made, but the historical designs are the 
rarest and most interesting for they 
record in tiny compass the vibrant, 
patriotic history of our early nine- 
teenth century. There are the Bunker 
Hills which commemorate not only that 
famous battle, but the building of the 
monument; Log Cabins and Bee Hives 
reminding us of the “Tippecanoe and 
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Tyler, too” campaign; eagles, oh, ever 
so many of them, and if you have an 
Octagonal Washington (copied from La- 
fayette’s seal) or the large head of Henry 
Clay, you are, indeed, a collector to be 
envied. Years ago I sometimes bought 
these little plates for ten cents apiece, 
and nowadays a few of them are bringing 
three hundred dollars. 

But let us come a little nearer home, 
and tell you about my glass candlesticks 
and my “five-cent’”’ sugarbowl. The 
sugarbowl is so pretty; gracefully shaped, 
and embellished with little decorative 
lines and stipples. It is one of the opening 
wedges of my glass collecting. I bought it 
at an auction because it was in a lot with 
a pretty blue Staffordshire cup on which 
my heart was set. There was another 
sugarbowl, too, not so desirable, but still 
very well worth having at such a price. 
I fear that in comparison you will think 
me extravagant when I tell you that, at 
another auction, I paid a dollar and a half 
for my candlesticks. These are nine 
inches tall, pressed, and with that beauti- 
ful silvery underluster which antique 
glass ought to have, and their crowning 
perfections are little sockets of pewter 
fitted into each top. Dolphin candle- 
sticks—I have a pair of these also—are 
rarer and more valuable, and were made 
at Sandwich, Massachusetts, about a 
century ago. White and amber, and, 
most precious of all, a lambent sapphire 
blue, are the colors. I suppose that they 
were originally manufactured to sell, 
perhaps, at a dollar a pair, but recent 
collecting has given them a value of any- 
where from seventy-five to a hundred 
dollars. 


M* teapots—I’m fond of teapots, 
aren’t you?—represent New Hamp- 
sire; by way of England, of course, for 
comparatively little china or pottery 
was made here in the eighteenth century. 
But much was imported; you have only 
to read the yellowed advertisements in 
the old newspapers to realize how many 
crates came over to America in the good 
ships Diedamia or Almira or the Belle 
Savage, the last a lingering compliment to 
Pocahontas. The blue and white one at 
upper right on page !44 is older; made 
in Staffordshire, no doubt, and with a 
memory of the Orient in its design. The 
paste is fine and light (generally a mark 
of old china) and in shape it is exceedingly 
simple, very like the famous Elers ware. 
The other is larger, coarser in paste, and 
later, altho it still comes in the eighteenth 
century, being possibly modeled after an 
older silver teapot. But it is utterly de- 
lightful in its dress of deep cream trimmed 
with rosy flowers and verdant leaves, and 
touched with lines of black. This, to- 
gether with a cup and saucer of the same 
set, I bought at a country sale for another 
dollar and a half. And I need not tell you 
that their worth is a great deal more. 
The Wedgewood teapot and sugarbowl 
are much smaller; I think they must have 
been meant for an individual service 
rather than a generous family gathering. 
They are not creamy at all, but quite 
white with raised bands of dark-blue 
grapes and leaves in the characteristic 
W edgewood manner. On the bottom of 
each is stamped in tiny sunken letters, 
“Wedgewood,” for the genuine china is 
always marked in some fashion with his 
name; I have never yet seen an un- 
marked piece of Wedgewood. But this is 


Continued on page 90 
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HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH 


nd Klogt 











can tell it 


blindfolded 


THE wonderful flavor of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 

With milk or cream. Fresh 
or preserved fruit. Whatadish 
of health! 

Keeps you feeling fine and fit. 
Great for kiddies. 

Kellogg’s are the original 
corn flakes. Crisp and diges- 
tible. Never thick or tough. 

More than 10,000,000 people 
daily demand them. 






















Sold by all grocers. Served 
at all hotels and restaurants. 






Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
in Kellogg’s patented inner- 
led waxtite wrapper. 







FLAKES 











Imitations cannot bri ou 
suck ‘wonder flaver—texch || CORN 
crisp, crunchy flakes. The 
genuine corn flakes have the S 
signature of the originator, “ts 
Sec 
ee 
on the package. = 
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Now 
Check Up 
Results - 








Did you burn too 
much fuel? 

2 Was the temperature 
always uniform? 
Did you dress in 
chilly rooms? 


If the heating plant in your home 
was manually regulated last winter, 
it consumed an excessive amount 
of fuel. 

The temperature varied widely, 
whereas’ the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator would have kept it con- 
stantly uniform. 

Someone had to arise early every 
morning to fix the fire, or the rooms 
were uncomfortable until late in 
the morning. 


The AfINNEAPOLIS™ 


Heat REGULATOR 
©T COAL~GAS~OIL 


would have started up the fire auto- 
matically and provided warm rooms 
to dress in. 


Save money on fuel, 
heat your home com- 
fortably, eliminate 
work and worry next 
winter by installingthe 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator. 

Now is a good time 
to have it done. Any 
branch office or dealer 
can sell you the Min- 
neapolis on conven- 
ient payments. Besure 
to choose the Minne- 
apolis, the original 
automatic heat con- 
trolling equipment. 


Mail This Coupon 











Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., 
Established 1885, 

2795 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘“The Proper 
Operation of the Home Heating Plant’’, and full 
information on the subject of automatic heat 
control. I have checked the kind of fuel I am 
now using or have under consideration. 


CoalO OilO Gas District Steam 0 


Name 





Address 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


T? jearn what mechanical jobs most 
frequently needed doing in the house- 
holds of pupils in the manual training 
department of the New Orleans public 
schools, lists of household repairs were 
sent to their parents by the pupils with 


household mechanics here. Have you 
had any of these troubles? How have you 
overcome them? Any acceptable idea 
will, of course, be paid for. Let’s hear 
from you. 

A Rustic Wren House 


The idea for the 
wren house which is 








When the grounds have been landscaped this gate will be 


even more attractive 


the request that those be checked which 
had been needed during the last year. 

Over one thousand papers were re- 
turned and on them thirty-two jobs 
were checked by more than one hundred 
households. The ten items most fre- 
quently checked and the number of 
checks for each were as 
follows: Electric iron, 
374; knife sharpeners, 
367; plumbing, (leaky 
pipe) 362; faucets, 319; 
kitchen sinks (clogged), 
310; locks, 303; fuses re- 
placed, 302; screen doors 
and windows, (replacing 
the wiring), 297; tools (broken handles, 
etc.), 287; painting work, 277. 

If this is a general condition over the 
country, there is room for the gospel of 








Wren Nouse —_ 


shown on this page 
was sent in by Per- 
cival J. Morris of 
Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Morris 
says: “I make a 
wren house from a 
two-quart container 
of paraffined paper 
covered with bark. 
I have four of them 
and each is occupied 
by a noisy, busy 
family of wrens. The 
bark is held in place 
by copper wires and 
it is easily removed. 
The cover is taken off and the inside 
cleaned for new tenants. Hanging from 
a limb in this way, offers a good protec- 
tion from cats.” 

Why not follow the suggestion and 
house some wren families 
this spring? You can 
use the containers in 
which ice cream is pur- 
chased. 

A Single Car Garage 

and Shop 

Many ideas came in 
since our call for sug- 
gestions was printed last 
fall. None of them 
seemed quite suited in every case, but 
the plans sent in by W. L. Laumann of 
Oakland, California, have been selected 
as the best and the prize, therefore, goes 
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An ideal garage and workshop. Blueprints are available at 50 cents 
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to him. The other plans which were sub- 
mitted will be gladly returned if the 
owners wish to have them back. 

The garage which we are offering this 
month is large enough to house one 
good-sized car nicely and in addition, it 
has space at the rear end for a bench and 
a whole lot of tools. We have been un- 
decided whether frame or stucco would 
be the most popular and have therefore 
prepared complete plans which include a 
choice of either frame or stucco. In short, 
if your home is frame and you want the 
garage to match, you can build it of 
frame; if you wish it to be finished in 
stucco, you can, by following the choice 
of directions and bill of materials, do 
just that. 

A considerable amount of time has 
been spent in working out all details 
and because they are so complete, the 
charge for this particular blueprint 
number will be fifty cents. But with 
fifty cents thus spent, you can go ahead 
and build your own garage, secure in the 
thought that you are following plans 
which will prove out. All detail con- 
struction is shown, the list of materials 
needed, together with the exact amount 
or quantity in each case is given, and if 
you have only a few tools and an hour 
or two to spare a day, you need call on 
no one to help you. 

Our idustration of this garage does not 
give it justice, but at least you can obtain 
some idea of how it will look and with a 
small pergola in front and a gravel path 
to the side door that leads in to the bench 
and heaven—but what more should be 
said now? Get your orders in early for 
someone is predicting quite a demand for 
the blueprints. 

Gates That Are Different For the Home 

If you want to make your home dis- 
tinctive and if it is of the ultra-modern 
type which will permit it, you can build a 
pair of artistic gates to stand across the 
garage driveway as shown. This idea is 
particularly appropriate for stucco homes. 

Cleaning Shellac Brushes 

Fred W. Shattuck of Green Harbor, 
Massachusetts, says: 

“IT have a kink for Dad’s Practical 
Pointers which is not generally known 
but which should be of value in the aver- 
age household. To clean brushes which 
have been used with shellac, make a 
strong solution of borax and allow the 
brush to sit in this for an hour or more. 
Then rinse in clear water until perfectly 
clean and let the bristles dry. The borax 
will dissolve quickly in hot water but the 
solution should be cool before using. 

When Drawers and Windows Bind 

Roy Cuddy of Walton, Nebraska, says 
that one of the best ways to prevent 
bureau and dresser drawers from sticking 
or binding is to rub the sliding parts with 
a piece of paraffin. This is better than 
soap and will last longer than oil. The 
same idea will work well with tight 
windows and doors. 

Car Painting Bulletins 

Does your car need painting this 
spring? If it does, be sure to get one of 
our bulletins on that subject for in it 
you will find just the information needed 
to do a real job. This bulletin will be 
mailed to any reader for ten cents. 
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For a Stucco House 


For that important lining between the 
framework and the exterior surfaces—the 
sheathing of your house—Gyp-Lap has 
many advantages in stucco construction. 


The strength of Gyp-Lap’s broad, strong 
units prevents any movement of the frame- 
work. The specially processed covering of 
Gyp-Lap, and its gypsum core, absorb no 
water from the stucco. Hence there is no 
cracking, crumbling or discoloration. 





Gyp-Lap carries into stucco construction 
the same merits that make it the ideal 
sheathing for wood, brick or stone. It is 
fireproof. It is strong—its broad units brac- 
ing the entire structure. It is insulating. It 
is economical. 


Gyp-Lap is sold by your dealer in lumber, 
Sheetrock and other USG building sup- 
plies. If he hasn’t it in stock, he can get it 
promptly from our nearest mill. 


For free sample and booklet descriptive of 
Gyp-Lap in home building, fill in and 
mail the coupon. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices 
Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


GYP-LA 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing 


<< ----«-u—~-u—~u sie 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 402, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet—“Protected Homes.” 
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GOOD FOR 
Another Season 


HAT’S what makes Goodrich 
Garden Hose so popular among 
people who use hose right along. 


It is distinctly not a “fone season 
hose’’. 


The rubber stays live — it won’t 
harden, crack and ultimately leak. 
You must wear it out, and it takes a 
long time to do that, too. 


Proof against hauling and mauling, 
twisting and kinking. Give it any- 
where near a square deal and its 
length of satisfactory service will sur- 
prise you. 


Take advantage of our fifty-six 
years’ hose making experience —buy 
Goodrich and know you can get no 
better, At all reliable dealers. 


If you want a real lawn this season, 
send for this valuable little book— 
“HOW TO MAKE AND CARE FOR A 
LAWN”—no obligation whatever. 


r —_————_— a _— ewes enw ew ewe ee = 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company | 
Akron, Ohio. 

Send me, no charge, your book on “How to | 
| Make and Care for a Lawn’”’. | 


1 IE Mak dadddd ade chdidbaawedanabecetseman ia ell | 













@N Dienined, 


ot Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 

Crowded with opportunity for 

a money-maki and big fees. 
° to $10,000 incomes attained 

by experts. Easy to master under our 


~ correspondence methods. Credentials award- 
- _We assist students and graduates in 
questing started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
ished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 79-J, Newark, N. Y. 
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Grow Some of the Tall 
Annuals This Year 


Continued from page 9 

20x40 feet, figure out how many rows 
can be planted if part of your flowers are 
ranged two feet apart, other rows eighteen 
inches apart. Keep a diary; one minute a 
day will be time enough for the sum- 
marized entries. When you sow your 
seed, when the green plants first appeared, 
when buds showed themselves, when you 
cut the first flowers—all these items could 
well be entered in your garden diary. 

For ten cents you can buy a ruled 
notebook four inches wide and seven 
inches long, stitched across the four-inch 
sheets. In this book you can make your 
plan and enter your records of successes 
and failures. Such a book will slip into 
a man’s hip-pocket or a woman’s apron 
pocket; it may be carried to the garden. 
A short pencil can be kept tucked along- 
side the stitching, inside the leaves and 
adjacent to the last notation entered. 
Such a book will settle all arguments 
about how long it takes zinnias to sprout 
or cosmos to give flowers. In the winter 
months such a book will prove a solace 
to the chilled and fretful gardener, in the 
spring it will supply him with authentic 
information more valuable than the wis- 
dom of older gardeners. These things I 
know to be the truth; I have a whole 
drawerful of such old notebooks, four 
inches wide and seven inches long and 
I couldn’t garden without them. 


The Work of the American 
Iris Society 


Continued from page 21 


dream of and watch until the price is 
lowered but many of the highest quality 
cost little more than the merest of 
rubbish. ‘Then the interest grows and 
tho many a catalog carries the rating 
(on the score of 100) authorized by the 
society one is tempted to find out what 
other people think and say about that 
“wonderful” variety. Then it is that you 
become a member and enjoy not only 
the lure of the many catalogs but the joy 
of getting in touch with others of similar 
interest until your circle widens, you 
watch the mail box for newest offering 
or for the friendly letter of a garden cor- 
respondent. I must confess to a strong 
liking for iris but I like other flowers 
equally as much and the real pleasure I 
have derived from the society has been 
the contact with other gardeners many 
of whom have become real friends. 

When chance or business carries me 
beyond the confines of my town I now 
have someone to visit for an hour or 
more. I drive up to the strange gate, 
see a tuft of iris green, greet an old corre- 
spondent and we are off, full tilt, riding 
our hobby. Now any society offers this 
same opportunity but I think we have a 
bit the best of it because few hardy per- 
ennials are more easy to gr+w and more 
lovely when in bloom. What a range of 
color there is! Irises of every hue and 
combination of hues except true red and 
true blue. What a range of height and 
habit, time of bloom and effect! Even in 
cold Massachusetts my garden is gay with 
irises from earliest May into July while 
the fortunate dwellers in California boast 
of an iris for almost every month. From 
Texas to Manitoba, from Maine to Ore- 
gon, the irises join hands, some big like 
the matchless Dalmatica Princess Bea- 
trice, some small like the crested irises 
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Kunderd Gladioli 
Stand Supreme 


IN Forty years of gladioli develop- 
ment I have seen nothing surpass- 
ing in beauty the Kunderd varieties 
available this spring. They are the 
result of forty years of careful selec- 
tion—exquisite and exclusive. You 
will be proud of them in your garden. 


They have been grown the 
Kunderd way; are healthy, vigorous 
and prolific, and if you will follow 
my simple cultural directions will do 
just as well for you as for me. Every 
spike will bring you a new surprise. 
Write for your copy of 


The Kunderd Gladiolus Book 


describing the many 
Kunderd varieties — 
Ruffled, Laciniated, 
Primulinus, Plain- 
petaled—also my out- 
standing new ‘Wonder 
Mixture.”” The book is 
beautifully illustrated in 
color and is full of in- 
teresting gladioli experi- 
ences and observations. 
Address— 

A. E. KUNDERD 
42 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A, 

The Originator of the 


Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladiolié 











The c . 

Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 

Hardy Plant Specialists 


SPECIAL 2s Haray 


fieldgrown Perennials in 10 
distinctly different named 
varieties. $ 4 .75 


postage collect 

















Pools of Magic 


Enchantment lurks in the simple tub or garden 
pond where Waterlilies grow. 


3 LILIES in 3 
3 colors for 
Marliac White, Yellow, Rose 


Sorcery and motremeney lin, in glimmer- 
ing depths from which Waterlilies swiftly rise 
to burst in shattered rainbows on the surface. 
Send for our Special Waterlily List. 
THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Box A, Independence, Ohio. 


Better Gladiolus 


Oc will bring 

For Less Money. 700) vines 
named bulb with catalogue. 25 No. 1 size, 50 No. 2 
size or 100 No. 3 size prepaid for $1. ALL WILL 
BLOOM. NAMED DAH LIA BULBS 10c to $5 each. 
AZRO M. DOWS, Dept. “B’’, Lowell, Mass. 
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that are native to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

Some of our members center their 
interest about the Dwarf Bearded varie- 
ties of early spring, others grow the big 
flat Japanese irises in flooded pools, some 
go in for the difficult regalia species and 
yet others collect the native flags and as 
one goes about the garden, this plant will 
have come from Michigan, and this— 
“just see how it grows’”—this came from 
a swamp in Arkansas. ‘There was a per- 
fect sheet of it, five feet in height.” As 
for me, my devotion is to the many 
varieties that thrive happily in happy 
fight with larkspurs and phlox, peonies, 
and all the wealth of hardy perennials 
that have made gardens gay for genera- 
tions. In such a place I like to play with 
the delicate hues of the irises now blend- 
ing my tones of cream and yellow and 
bronze, now developing a contrast of 
white and purple with the salmon pink of 
oriental poppies. So it goes, each of you 
will find your place where you can draw u 
to the fire and gossip with your friends 
over the form of this flower or the sub- 
stance of that, or where, to eager listeners, 
you relate that lone and arduous hunt 
for a white flag or the adventure of the 
first bloom on a seedling of your own. 


I recommend the Iris Society not so 
much for what you will get (tho weoffer 
as much if not more than any other 
similar organization) but for the oppor- 
tunities it offers you to widen out your 
interests, to develop new points of con- 
tact with others of similar tastes. Even 
in the brief period of five years I know of 
case after case where a single member 
has gradually gathered together a few 
neighbors, has gone a step further and 
with them staged a flower show. The 
next step is usually a garden club and 
before. one knows it that town is known 
for the beauty of its parks and the charm 
of its private gardens. The interest in 
iris has been just the entering wedge, the 
society may reap little direct benefit 
from such a widening of interest, but it 
has given someone that bit of extra 
knowledge or confidence that has led to 
a development of real value to the com- 
munity as a whole. There is another 
type of member, an inquiring, retiring 
sort of a person who is shut out from the 
whirling world and finds joy in quiet 
work and study. As a delightful woman 
said to one of our members, ‘The bulle- 
tins of the American Iris Society are 
scholarly productions and worthy a place 
of high esteem in the horticultural 
libraries.”’ 

Points of view vary and all kinds have 
come together, linked only by their com- 
mon interest in irises. In private we 
gossip one about another and in print we 
gossip still, but about our friends the 
plants themselves. This variety is shy 
and retiring in one garden, but bold and 
rampant in another. \;e argue hotly the 
merits of this, or that, but share gener- 
ously what experience has taught us. 

There is nothing quite so desirable as 
a garden, quite so friendly, and I think 
that the American Iris Society has much 
of this friendly spirit. At least try it for 
yourself. The dues are $3 a year. Send 
them to A. H. Scott, Front and Market 
Streets, Chester, Pa., and you will receive 
first of all the sixty-page, illustrated 
bulletin, “Irises for the Beginner,” and 
then, at unstated intervals, the four 
or more other bulletins for the current 
year, 
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Fenestra Casement Windows 

















ITH inde- 

structible 
steel casement 
windows in the 
home, you will 
want Fenestra 
Steel Basement 
Windows to 
daylight the 
basement —to 
make it more 
useful. They ad- 
mit 80 per cent 
more light than 
wood windows 
of the same size 
open easily and 
are weather-tight 
when closed. 


Four standard 
types stocked by 
yor local dealer 

or immediate 
delivery. 


VERY window in the homes built 
today can tell of comfort, and airy, 
sunlit rooms within. 


Not everyone can afford to include all the 
modern conveniences that he would like, 
when he builds. But you can afford Fenestra 
Casement Windows, for they are surprisingly 
low in cost. 


Easily opened, easily closed tight—Fenestra 
Casements never warp nor stick. Screens 
are inside, protecting draperies. Window 
washing is amazingly simplified. 

These better steel windows impart a 
modern touch of charm to any dwelling, 
anywhere, and add extra value if you ever 
wish to sell. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
C-2244 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


fenestra 


Wik homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 


commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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Patching 
Piaster 


that fills cracks and holes 


easily and permanently 
NYONE can use Rutland Patching 
Plaster and make a perfect 
patch. Comes in handy cartons, all 
readytouse. Just ; 





add water. A . 
ts 
Unlike plaster of man pend ses 
paris,this remarkable y u 


Mending outside 
stucco or cement 


walls. 
Pointing brick 


plaster does not dry 
or “set”? instantly. 
That’s why it’s soeasy 


to use. The patch will 

not phe g crack, work. 

crumble or fall out. Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 


You can Pee | or 
paper over it without 
shellacing and the cracks where in- 
patch will not “‘spot”’ sects or vermin 

through. enter. 
P As a mortar to 
Paint, wall - paper hold loose tiles in 
and hardware stores bathroom walls or 

sell Rutland Patching floors. 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon. Wewillsend you 
a 2% Ib. carton and 
you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus postage 
upon a Rut- 

lay 


Sealing small 














land Fire Co. 
Dept. J 11. Rutland, 5 
Vermont. STER %s 


‘or 


Ti 


Patching Plaster 


Rut 


"RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

| Dept. J 11, Rutland, Vermont 

| Send me 212 lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
| kde a0 Coad ea ds hte e a ee eee wae | 
| I ee ee rt ee te ee 
! Be GT DRGs 6 6c cccccescceveseoes | 
Go ces ces cee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee ee 








| DOUBLE a} ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


(Next Best to Rain, 


This heavy duty sprinkler assures “gentle 
showers’’ whenever you want them. Sprinkles 
in a circle, 15 to 80ft. Water is forced against 
a wheel and cut into drops like rain. Adjustable 
nozzle regulates fine or coarse spray without 
change of pressure. New, improved model will 
last for years. 

Write for Descriptive Literature or order direct 

on our Guarantee of Satis- 













faction or Mone Back. 
Price $12.50 postpaid. 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 


1210 Coca Cole Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Paten' 
May 26, 1925 


KISKIMINETAS $cHoot For Boys 


schoo expert faculty. 
system teaches boys how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. 








A 
Address DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., PRESIDENT 
Box 855 - - - - Saltsburg, Pa. 
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Twelve Ways to Improve 


the Garden 


Many lawns are damaged after each 

heavy rain storm, particularly where 
the water rushes out of the eaves spout, 
flows over the sidewalk, and down a ter- 
race. The small ditch that is left is 
always hard to keep in grass. 

After trouble of this nature, one owner 
built a drain which took the water thru a 
pipe under the grass and out to the 
gutter. He chipped a hole under the 
concrete walk large enough to admit a 
discarded corrugated conductor pipe. 
A tile block led the water into this. The 
pipe was laid in a narrow trench dug 
with enough fall to take the water off 
quickly. A wire trap at each end keeps 
out any trash. 

This drain, sodded over with the 
same sod that was removed in digging 
the trench, is inconspicuous and keeps 
the lawn free from gullies and mud.— 
A. M. W., Iowa. 


I want to tell you about a piece of 

garden construction of which we are 
very proud. When we moved to this 
location a short time ago a new bathtub 
was installed so we converted the eld 
tub into a lily pool. The old tub was sunk 
almost to a level with the surrounding soil 
and a border of field bowlders used. 
Quantities of primroses were used among 
the rocks and the whole was topped with 
a semi-circular bed of long-spurred 
columbines. The work was all done by 
my son and myself without any expendi- 
ture other than labor. The result is both 
gratifying and pleasing—A. H. M., 
California. 


Did you ever try to dust the garden 

plants with lime, insect powder, or 
similar material? If so, unless you had a 
regular sprayer, you know how disagree- 
able it can he. If the wind blows, you are 
almost sure to get some of the material 
in your face; you often get it on your 
hands; and if the plants are small, it is 
a back-breaking job. If the material 
happens to be scented with turpentine 
or earbolic acid, it is worse than ever. 

Here is an idea that will take away all 
these unpleasant features, will enable 
you to do the work much more quickly, 
will cost you nothing, and will take less 
than five minutes to make. 

Simply take a pepper box and nail it 
to the end of a lath. Fill the box with the 
matenal, walk down the rews, and sift 
some on each plant. Even if you have a 
large sprayer, when the plants are small 
the pepper box sprayer, on account of its 
small size, will save waste of material 
and is much lighter to carry.—H. L. S., 
Michigan. 


In one of your issues of Better Homes 
and Gardens one of the readers gives 
a plan for a lawn roller. I think, however, 
that I have devised one which is easier to 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louts 


Color-Mixing Revolutionized | 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The Latest Development 
in Colloidal Chemistry 
| Permanent pigments as rich and transparent as 
vegetable dyes and more lasting than paints. 
Cabot’s Stains, the standard for over forty years, 
now made by our true colloidal process, which 
reduces pure pigments to such sub-microscopic 
fineness that they will pass through filter-paper 
and will penetrate so deeply into wood—like 
dyesinto cloth—that the he lasts until the 
surface of the wood is worn Made with 
pure colors only—no barytes, chalk or other 
filler—and with Cabot’s Creosote which thor- | 
oughly preserves the wood. 


Cabot’s Stained Shingles 
| 





The Highest Grade Red Cedar Shingles 
Stained with Cabot’s Stains 

The genuine Cabot’s Stained Shingles—sound lum- 
ber, straight grain, non-warp!ng—are thoroughly 
| stained and preserved with Cabot’s Stains. Shipped | 
| from numerous staining stations all over the country, | 
Send for samples of Cabot’s Stains on shingle | 
cedar, and catalog. Free. | 


laut babs 


Manufacturing Chemists 

145 Milk St., Boston Mass. 342 Madison Av., | 
N. Y. 5000 Bloomingdale Av., Chicago 

| Philadeiphia, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, Portiand, Oreg. 

Other Colloidal Compounds | 

Cabot’s Waterproof Collopakes: Soft texture, and pastel- | 
} like tints for stucco, brick or wood. More fluid than paints, 

| easier to apply, lower cost. | 
| 
| 
| 











Cabot's Old Virginia White: The original brilliant white 
stain. As bright an new white-wash and as durable as paint. 
Cabot's Double-White: Whiter than lead paint, and two 
coats cover equal to three. 




































Pays for Itself { Plows 


—in one short season in money, 
time and labor saved. w Seeds 
Seenennatens: Piees makes it 
easy to own this better power 
garden tractor. Just the ma- Cultivates 
chine for small farms, truck gar- 
dens, estates, suburban places, Mows 
etc. Takes the ‘“‘back-break"’ out 
of farm toske, Keay one. Seep to 
operate. Sturdily built. Two sizes, 
2 and 3% Horse Power. 2 5 Runs Belt 
ee. Made — — and 

t . Mower achment 
hes 334 ft. Cutter Dar and Knife Machinery 
that uses standard 3’ Sections. 


2 i 
Free Book = (1..00°S nA w 
Tractor Catalog. Tells how power 
farming saves you money. Ask for 
NEW LOW PRICES and full infor- 
mation. Write today. 


Shaw Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 85, Galesburg, 
Kansas 
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ni 
fises, arches. ar ra fences, flower bed 
a Sold by florists, 
epartment lumber, hardware 
dealers. Before buying a trellis. 
= WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
Kirfman Trellis Mfg.. Co., Des Moines, le, Iam 
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make. I used a common nail keg set on 
end for a form. I fitted an axle into the 
center of each end of the keg and then 
poured in the cement. When thoroly 
hardened I cut away the keg and fitted 
a discarded lawn mower handle to the 
axle and was all ready to work.—E. A. D., 
Michigan. 


5 Plants may be made absolutely safe 
from cutworms if the stems are 
wrapped loosely with paper. Paper from 
old catalogs is good, and should be torn 
into pieces about three inches square. 

First press the roots of the plant firmly, 
then take a piece of the paper and wrap 
it loosely around the plant and pull the 
dirt up to the plant leaving the paper 
extend about two inches above the 
ground; the dirt will hold the paper to its 
place. A cutworm cannot climb, thus he 
cannot get to the plant to cut it. It 
takes a little longer when setting out the 
plants, but this is one pest that you may 
rest assured will not destroy your plants. 
—J. M. P., Maryland. 


6 Last spring I had left 300 square feet 
of space after planting my flowers— 
rather, after laying out space for planting. 

I made a trench with a grubbing hoe 
and dropped in the cut pieces of Irish 
Cobblers, two eyes to the piece. Covering 
the potatoes barely with ‘loose soil I 
applied a dust-covering of commercial 
fertilizer and raked the entire plot of 
10x30 feet level, covering all with pine 
straw about two inches deep. 

About two hours’ exercise and a dollar’s 
worth of fertilizer and lime netted me 
120 pounds of potatoes—plenty for a 
family of three until after Christmas. 

This year I am spading the plot, will 
put on about two hundred pounds of 
barnyard compost, and instead of realiz- 
ing $15 from the plot, I expect it to make 
me something like $22. 

If pine straw is not available, any 
straw or leaves will answer the purpose— 
and do not forget that I do not touch the 
patch after planting, unless it is to pick 
off a bug.—J. H. C., Georgia. 


7 For sowing garden seeds of any size a 
very simple and inexpensive device 
can be made from an empty baking 
powder can. In the cover make a V- 
shaped cut with a chisel making a tongue 
about one inch long with a base about 
one-fourth inch wide. Put the seeds in 
the can and bend tongue out just enough 
for the seeds to pass out easily. With a 
little practice you can do a very even 
job of scattering the seed in the trench.— 
J. F. C., Kansas. 


8 As you know, of course, strawberry 
runners should be trimmed off after 
the strawberry plant has borne fruit. 
Bending over to do this work may be 
eliminated by taking a stove pipe length 
and fitting a wooden handle thru it near 
one end. The circumference of a six-inch 
pipe makes it possible to prune the plant 
with one thrust of the pipe, the edge of 
the pipe cutting off the runners smoothly. 
—C. W. B., Washington. 


Many lawns are threadbare near the 
rear entrance to the dwelling. This 
space seemed to mar the home grounds 
alter our garden veranda was added to 

the orginal porch. 
Down cellar during the winter we 
cast many one-foot squares of concrete 

Continued on page 114 
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This beautiful Rug is 
No. 419 -M. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 


From out the shadows of Oriental tradition gleams the figure 
of that serene philosopher, Shun-Lao. Chinese God of Longevity. 
His mystic symbols, the Tree of Life—the Five Mountains—and the 
Crane Bird are revived in this glowing Karnak masterpiece—aristo- 
crat of American Wiltons. 

Long, sturdy worsteds; spun and combed and dyed in our own 
mills, that we may guarantee their worth. Distinction of design 
worthy of the craftsmanship that weaves it. Colorings so skilfully 
chosen that they will blend the decorative elements of your room 
into one pleasant harmony. 

Mohawk Rugs—in every weave—are aptly symbolized by. this 
ancient Oriental deity, who represents contentment and long life. 


Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the freely-given counsel of the 
distinguished Interior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They will suggest 
proper floor coverings for your own individual rooms. Write now for 
full particulars of our free interior decorating service. Address Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 581 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


MOHAWK RUCS 
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USE THE P&H PLAN 





Get What 
You Want ! ! 





your Naborhood Fur- 
niture Dealer does not 
have exactlywwhat you want, 
ask him to show you the 
Peck & Hills Catalog. Bet- 
ter still, ask him for a Card 
of Introduction which ad- 
mits you to one of our 
wholesale exhibits. 
Either way multiplies the — 
from which you may choose. 
economies of the plan mean inne 


for you. You are also assured ap- 
proved styles and highest quality. 


Ifunableto get the Card, write usfor 
name of dealer whowill supply you. 
Write for Free Booklet B-5 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


























Coast to Coast Service 




















Garden. Book 


MAKE passersby stop and ad- 
mire your garden. You can 
have that satisfaction next summer 
if you will get Dreer’s 1926 Garden 
Book now and plan at your leisure. 
It shows everything worth while in 
Fi ae and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 

Grass, Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Per- 
ennials, etc. 


, A copy mailed free 
if you mention Better Homes er Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What Roses Shall We Grow? 


Continued from page 13 


that we all do like to follow after the lure 
of the new. That this following is fostered 
by the European growers, who in 1924 
turned out 171 new roses, is obvious. We 
want new roses and new fashions and new 
books and new houses. 

Because I am expected to know some- 
thing about the new roses, I do my best 
to see them, and have them in my own gar- 
den,.where I can compare them fairly with 
other roses old and new. It is probably 
better to confess that despite continuous 
catalog contacts for well on toward forty 
years, I am in no sense immune to the 
seductions of the catalogs. I fall for the 
new things, am pulled in by the flam- 
boyant descriptions, and enjoy anticipa- 
tions just the same as any other “easy 
mark” in America. Sometimes I even 
have the good luck to pull out a real 
plum from this pie which has entirely 
too many blanks in it. 

It seems worthwhile to give just a few 
hints about the new roses, and when I 
say new I mean those that are available 
in American commerce. The crop of 1924 
is not abundantly available, the crop of 
1925 only those few fortunate individuals 
have seen who can visit the places where 
several of the foreign growers send part of 
their novelties for trying out. 

All the world loves a yellow rose. When 
the world and his wife—or it would be 
better usually to say the wife and her 
world—come to Breeze Hill garden, I 
see the ladies, at least, heading first and 
last for the roses that are yellow or apricot 
in hue. So there has been great discus- 
sion about the best yellow rose. Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet has been much in the 
public eye, and for a considerable part of 
the time much in private vexation. When 
it is good it is very, very good, but when 
it is bad it is just like the little girl—it is 
horrid. It is good as a grower, it has 
beautiful foliage, and there have been 
some buds at Breeze Hill in the past two 
years to make me think that at last we 
had the perfect yellow rose. But then 
there have been other buds that were 
blighted and bad, and enough of them to 
make one hope for a better rose. So there 
is not any truly yellow rose approxi- 
mately more dependable than Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet. . 

There are other yellow roses, and some 
of them are not half bad. An American 
rose variety, Eldorado, is immensely 
pleasing sometimes. Both Christine and 
Constance have occasionally done just 
as well as any. There were great hopes 
for Mabel Morse, and Mabel sometimes 
favored us with superb flowers. Mrs. 
S. K. Rindge, another American variety, 
in some places was very good. There are 
those who think exceedingly well of Mrs. 
Beckwith, and also Golden Emblem. 

Just off the yellow, either toward the 
lighter side or toward the copper shades, 
are some wonderful roses. Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts excites the enthusiasm and 
seems to have a great deal of staying 
power. Lady Craig, by no means as 
showy, had this season a peculiar bud 
which I liked very much. Sunstar had all 
sorts of color in it, and while it was not 
very double, it was so beautiful that I 
do not intend to do without it. 

Over in the copper and apricot shades 
we get Etoile de Feu, which is truly a 

“star of fire,’’ and does not blotch. As 
with Emma W right, each flower is an 
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ES IRIN T A TER nS I alg 
Spend Springtime in 
a Furnished Garden 





Send 10c for our 
catalog describ- 
ing, showing ,and 

ricing these 
Prely garden dec- 


orations. 


Anxious little 
roots busily 
pushing —— 
way upwards; 
clean smell of 
warm, fresh 
earth—what is 
busier than a garden in Springtime? 


Be a part of this vividness! Unadilla Yard and 
Garden Furniture turns your garden into an 
outdoor living room and at a price which is sur- 
3 risingly lower than you could buy elsewhere. 
Jeither could you have garden furniture built 
locally at anywhere near our figure. 
Pergolas, benches, arbors, a fence that guards 
your privacy—the Unadilla line is complete 
and of simple, distinguished beauty. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


205 Clifton St. Unadilla, N. Y. 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 








A hedge trimming marvel 
THE 


‘LITTLE WONDER 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


(has lawn clipping attachment) 


Ask for Circular of 
portable electric outfit 


TRIMS 10 times faster than hand shears— 
easier and much mare efficient. Thousands 
in use and hundreds of testimonials prove 
its superiority. Three sizes: 30-inch, 40-inch 
and 60-inch blades. $22 up3 Lawn 
clipping attachment $15 extra. 

Operates by hand or electricity. 
1 your de er cannot supply you, 
we will ship di- 
. rect. Pleasegive 








rite for de- 
@\" scriptive circu- 
lar and _ testi- 
: F monials. 

iy . Dealers and 
"? Agents Wanted 


DETCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 204 Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 























3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming. All bloom this 
summer, Mailed postpaid for Cc 


Legion—crimson 
Sunburst—yellow Pligrim—pink 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
2 Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Lilac) 25¢ 
: Decorative Dahliag ....seees+- 25¢ 





Hardy Clematis, white ......- 250 
; Gladioli, choice mixture ....-- 25¢ 
2 Orchid Cannas .....seesesess 25¢ 
3 Vines for Box or Basket .--+--- 25¢ 
4 Hardy Scotch Pinks ..-eses++: 
6 Giant Pansy Plants — .«eseess: 25¢ 
2 German Iris assorted ..«+.-++-- 25¢ 


Any 5 collections for $1 Postpaid. 
" COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 
Lists over 400 roses, all the newest and best. Dah- 
lias, Ferns, and everything for house and garden. 
Send for your copy now. 


Miss Jessie M. Good, Dept. 402, Springfield, Ohio 








RAINBOW GARDENS 


Irises, Peonies, Phlox, Gladiolus 
Finest varieties, large healthy bulbs an 
roots. Send toda ay for free Catalog. 
Rainbow Gardens, Box Hi, Farmington, Minn, 
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event. Angele Pernet has still more of the 
same color, but is not strong on blooming. 
Padre sometimes has surprised me with a 
wonderful show, and sometimes with 
none. Independence Day is much the 
same type of color, but a different flower 
and a better bloomer. 

Next to the yellow roses there seems to 
be more liking for the red sorts, and in the 
red class there is real advance. Etoile de 
Hollande is a magnificent dark red rose 
which I do not know exactly how to de- 
scribe, as to whether it is scarlet or 
crimson, for sometimes it is both. It is 
with us to stay. Serge Basset has a much 
smaller flawer, of brighter color, and it 
has more of them. Charles K. Douglas is 
worthwhile in its brightness and its fra- 
grance. I ought to mention the dainty 
little Eblouissant, a Polyantha, which 
does not get much over a foot high and is 
in bloom most of the time, with brilliant 
flowers almost as bright as those on Ideal, 
in the same class. 


[% the various shades of pink, light and 
dark, there are many new roses worth- 
while. First among them I would put 
Mrs. W. C. Egan, which, while in no 
sense startling in its color, is startling in 
its form and size and finished quality, 
and in the vigor of its plant. Imperial 
Potentate is the awful name of a really 
good Ameriean-raised rose in dark pink, 
in large size, and in much beauty. Mrs. 
Prentiss-Nichols, another American can- 
didate, is good to have in the garden. 
Cheerful is just what its name denotes, 
but it has the delightful habit of changing 
color every day, and each change is a 
good change. Mrs. Henry Morse takes 
place as one of the best dark pink roses, 
and Premier, an American rose, is with 
it, tho I ought also to mention the sport 
of Premier which is called Red Premier 
and which is a most persistent and pleas- 
ant bloomer, not among the pinks. 

The really topnotch white rose is, like 
the really topnotch yellow rose, yet in the 
future. Among the newer sorts I seem 
to like better Miss Willmott than any 
other. Sometimes Mme. Butterfly, which 
is not exactly new, is almost white, 
sometimes it is pink, sometimes it is 
yellow. All the time it is good and a 
standard rose worth staying by. 

Of the hardy climbing roses that are 
newer I have mentioned one that is really 
a breeder of enthusiasm. It is Dr. Huey, 
an honest American-grown rose with the 
darkest, richest and most persistent 
red, staying good for about three 
weeks and never fading blue. It is four 
or five shades darker than Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, and it has no crimson in it at 
all. It is dark red and worthwhile. 

Then I should want to boil over a little 
about Mary Wallace, the first of the roses 
introduced by the American Rose Society 
for the Department of Agriculture. From 
every part of the country have come 
reports as to its vigor and its unique 
beauty. No other pink rose makes exactly 
the same show, and it is a distinctly 
worthwhile rose, 

I mentioned Emily Gray as a delight- 
ful yellow that is not always and definitely 
hardy. Star of Persia is yellower, and 
while not as sweet, is abundantly hardy 
and dependable. Jacotte has minglings 
of yellow and copper that commend it. 
Bess Lovett has been mentioned as taking 
the place of Climbing American Beaut ; 
wherefore I ought to mention Ali 
Lovett, another Van Fleet rose, with 
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Cake rooms 


more beautiful 


with Cornell 























HIS photograph shows an old room done 
over. It was just an ordinary room before; 
now at comparatively little expense it has been 
made into a stylish, attractive room, full of 
originality and character, which will pre- 
serve its charm as long as the house stands. 
Over the clean panels of 





a neutral color was painted. No priming was 
necessary, as Cornell comes ready for paint, the 
priming being done at the mill. 

Notice how artistically the design sets off the 
furniture, the lights and the windows. That 
point is unique, because only witha good wood 
board can walls and ceilings be done to har- 
monize with beds, sideboards, pictures and 
other room furniture. 























Isn't this Cornellized bedroom exquisite? Walls and ceil- 
ings laid with clean, all-wood Cornell panels. 

The pattern is in excellent taste, too. The beds seem to be- 
long just where they are; the light brackets are given an 
added dignity and beauty; every piece of furniture is given 
consideration by this clever design of Cornell panels. 

Doover a few of your roomsthis spring with Cornell. You'll 
be delighted, and the cost is less than you might think. 

Manyofthe betterlumber dealerscarryCornell. If your deal- 
er doesn't, he can get it for you. Specify Cornell and insiston 
getting it. 

Write us to send you samples and let us know if we can 
help in designing your rooms. 








Mail Coupon: = a a ee 


TODAY 








CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS Co. BH~ 
190 N. State Street, Chicago. 

Please send me samples Iam th of building or remodel- 
CJ of Cornell. ‘ CO Sa ; 
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: $1 for My 


“California 
Rose Trio” 


Three Prize-Winning Beauties, 

Including My ‘“ Meyberg-Ger- 

main Special” for only $1.00, 
Is My Offer to You. 


For $1.00 I will send you, postpaid, my 
special “California Rose Trio” including 
the General ‘‘Jack,” the “Lolita Armour,” and 
my “‘Meyberg-Germain™ Los Angeles Rose. 
A variety of color, this selection, in crimson, 
burnt orange and flame pink. 

Ihave specialized for years in rose culture 
and these specimens, that ordinarily sell for 
"5c each, are three of the rarest, most beauti- 
ful and hardy roses I have ever known. 

I grow them out-of-doors the year ‘round 
under California's sunshine. I need nogreen- 
house here. This cuts the cost, makes a low 
price possible and adds to their fragrance. 

Mail the coupon today with $1.00. I will 
also send you my California catalogue of 
flowers, seeds and bulbs, from which you 
may purchase rare garden varieties at the 
lower Los Angeles prices. 


Meyberg-Germain 


Since 1871 
Office: 6th & Main Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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j MEYBERG-GERMAIN CO. } 
Dept. 1, 6th & Main Sts., Los Angeles, Cal.. 
I enclose $1.00. Please send me yourfamous “California 
| Trio” of roses, and copy of your FREE catalogue. | 
: PR. indicate distin de: ticnodes eamaabaweiaiciade 
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MAULES 1926 
SEED BOOK 


‘THE policy of this great seed 
housefor its 49 years of busi¢- 
ness has been and still is— 


Your money back if not satisfied 


You run no risk when buying 
from Maule as we have over a 
halfmillion satisfiedcustomers. 

Be sure to get our big new 
catalog before you order any 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
Send for it today! 


Wm. Henry Maule,’! 
972 Masle Bldg.” Philedsipbic: 


























MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 











Our Superb Collection 
Angelus best white; Commonwealth 
deep pink; Sensation fine red. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Postpaid, Order today. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

3 Assorted Ferns 25c 10 Giadioll 25c 
1 a Bush 25c 3 oY 25ce 


= 7 Any 5 Collections for $1.00 postpaid 

Write for FREE Catalog 

Lists all of the best and newest roses and 

everything for the flower garden. 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY 


THE co. 
Dept- 110 Ohio 
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exquisite light pink flowers of great size, 
and many of them. I would be unfair 
if I did not mention as a new rose that is 
very old the delightful thornless Zephirine 
Drouhin, which has nearly the color of 
Climbing American Beauty but is much 
more generally desirable, tho not quite 
so strong in growth. It has the advan- 
tage of delightful fragrance. 


New I have just talked out loud about 
these new roses. I could talk for anothe1 
hour and many pages, but I would only 
be duplicating, for the most part, and 
taking more chances. Most of them I 
have mentioned seem to me worthwhile 
taking chances on, and that is why I am 
introducing them thus to the readers of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

Until quite recently, American writers 
have insisted on deep preparation, on 
tremendous fertilization, and on deep 
planting. I make no doubt that all of 
these items are good somewhere, but I 
do not now have any doubt that all of 
them are not necessary everywhere, and 
that one or the other of them continually 
acts as a deterrent in keeping someone 
from growing roses who ought to have 
roses after he has grown them. 

Therefore, to make 1926 rose-growin 
simpler I suggest, first, that cane 
anywhere which will grow good peas or 
potatoes or sweet corn, and particularly 
ground that would grow good radishes, 
will produce good roses. Then I insist that 
if it is thoroly dug up and pulverized for 
the depth of two spades, or about eighteen 
inches, independent of any required 
drainage (for roses will not endure wet 
feet), that everything is right for good 
results. Drainage must be provided, and 
if the ground is the least bit disposed to 
hold water, an additional six inches of 
loose material below may be advantag- 
eous. 

To dig in a reasonable quantity of 
well-rotted manure is an advantage, if 
it is really well mixed with the soil. 
Dependence can be had, however, on 
fertilizing from the top as the roses grow, 
thru the use of liquid cow manure, the 
best of all rose fertilizers. 

The old advice to plant roses an inch 
or two deeper than they grow in the 
nursery, covering the bud, assumes that in 
so doing conditions are set up which will 
provide not only an understock for the 
rose, but eventually young own roots for 
it. This happens sometimes, but not 
often, and more often it happens that the 
deep planting virtually drowns orsmothers 
the roots, which were never intended to 


be submerged in the earth to that extent. | 


For this reason I feel like insisting on 
planting very little deeper than the plant 


| stood in the nursery. 


Someone says something about “suck- 
ers,” which are presumed to come from 
the understocks, and which, if deep 
planting is indulged in, are expected not 
to come. Never fear; they will come quite 
as quickly with deep planting as with 
shallow planting, and when they do come 
they can be pinched off, pulled off, cut 
off, according to the convenience and 
intelligence of the rose grower. Without 
intelligence enough to tell by the leaves, 
which are usually different in color, 
usually different in number, and different 
in habit, that the offending shoot does 
not belong, there really isn’t enough intel- 
ligence to grow roses at all, and there- 
fore that particular gardener had better 
try burdocks or some other easy thing. 
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PORCHES ON WHICH FOLKS LIVE 
for many months of the year,—Sleeping 
Porches, Breakfast porches, Sun Porches,— 
All have been made more inviting, more 
Livable, more Comfortable, with 
WARREN’S Porch Shades, especially the 
New BEVEL SLAT Shade. 


YOUR NEW HOME, the Home you're planning, 
the one you intend to build, should be completely 
equipt with WARREN'S Porch Shades. They are 
available in Light Brown, Dark Brown and Medium 
Dark Green; soft restful colors, not merely painted, 
but Oil-stained and weather-proof. Made of selected 
white piano-key basswood, widths 3 to 12 feet, either 
6-foot or 7-foot drops. 
The “IDEAL” (straight-edge slat) has enjoyed 17 
ay of continued popularity, thruout America 
he New BEVEL SLAT (sun-and-rain proof) altho 
only in its third year, has met with instant favor 
everywhere. They are light-weight, strong, durable, 
easily hung, sightly and very moderately priced. 
ASK YOUR HOUSE-FURNISHING DEALER 
this spring for WARREN'S Porch Shades. If he 
doesn't have them, send us his name dnd we wi!! send 
our illustrated folder and price list, with name of 
nearest dealer; or we will supply you direct from the 
factory. Better write Today. 
AUTOMATIC SHADE COMPANY 
ent; sorts; fragrant. 
10-3 yr. Roses $5. 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
. and new and rare sorts, the cream 
—n’ebe lifetime ex of the OLDEST an 
LEADING ROSE GROWERS IN AMERICA. A aM 


413-15-17 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 
Lasgect size; quick effect; 

of the world's productions. 

Offers varie- 
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10-1 yr. Roses $1. 
Grandcollection, gorgeous 
bloomers; all shades. 
10-2 yr. Roses $3. 
' Stronger plants, all differ- 
ate price; all gems. 
Above Roses are monthly bloomers. Ail will bloom this summer 
10 HARDY CLIMBING or 10 HARDY JUNE ROSES, same prices 
_ Safe delivery guaranteed. Large Catalogue Free. 
McOREGOR BROS. CO., Box 201 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
' 4 Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
“Dingee Roses” known as? 
best for 76 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U.8. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1926. 1t’s FREE ie 
mg yt 
Tos hoon on aes D4 =U iy seeds and tells how to grow 
hem. Edition limited 


. ESTABLISHED 1860. 70 GREENHOUSES. |} 
‘ue PINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 490, West Grove, Pa. ! 


BIRD BATH $6.75 


F. O. B. Villa Park, Il. 
Artistic, Practical, Durable—will last for years. 
16” dia. 3 feet high. Made of Cast Iron and 
Steel. Finished in Concrete Gray. Set up '0 
10 minutes. Shipping weight 50 Ibs. The low 
price makes remittance with order necessary. 
Satisfaction guaranteed — Make check or 
money order to 


D. & P. Associates, Villa Park, Ill. 
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An Out-of-Door Living Room 


Continued from page 24 


those discarded “antiques” of a period 
not yet old enough to be popular? And 
another relic of the same period may be 
seen in the interior of the pergola—a 
white marble shelf doing duty as a seat 
atop three concrete bases of home design 
and manufacture. 

The other fountain, set twelve feet in 
front of the pergola, is made of concrete. 
It is circular in form, eight feet across, 
eight inches deep, with a nine-inch border. 
The bowl is copper, which, as the water 
drips over its sides, takes on beautiful 
shades of green and brown. At the base of 
the bowl water plants are growing— 
arrowheads (Sagittaria), rushes and water 
hyacinths (Kichhornia), which add ar- 
tistic lines to the architectural effect. 
Goldfishes dart about in the fountain 
basin making friends with a couple of 
black bass, and in the sunshine adding 
their bit of brilliant color to the garden 
decoration. 

The ground immediately in front of the 
pergola is laid with fine white gravel, 
Italian fashion, which not only saves the 
work of caring for that bit of lawn, but 
adds an old-world touch. For, one may 
recall, most European gardens, with the 
exception of the small plots where trees 
or shrubs are planted, are entirely floored 
with gravel. 

A sundial we also made, and, one starry 
night set it atop its wreath-encircled 
pedestal, carefully pointing its gnomon 
to the bright polar star. Here it tells the 
“sunny hours” that pass so quickly in our 
garden—not, to the confusion of some of 
our visitors, the “daylight saving” hours 
of civic decree. 

The supreme charm of this garden lies, 
however, not so much in its material 
details as in its livableness—its out-of- 
door setting for sociability. ‘We had a 
good talk,”’ said old Doctor Johnson long 
ago. Around the green settle-table in 
the pergola, what more delightful than 
hours spent with a congenial group of 
friends, more appetizing than the food 
here served? And, when the light. are 
snapped on, giving a soft glow to the 
pergola interior, and flooding the green 
lawn and the dancing waters of the foun- 
tain, no lively imagination is required to 
believe one’s self far away from the noisy 
city .. . which in reality is so near. 

Delightful it is to lie in the hammock 
at one end of the pergola in that hour of 
the night when the muffled noises of the 
city are dying out and the last crescent of 
the moon is just over the pergola wall. If 
one is in need of inspiration and the say- 
ing be true that more of value comes of its 
own accord to the quiet and receptive 
mind “than can be caught on a hunting 
expedition,” what more auspicious place 
in which to build one’s “castles in Spain” 
than the quiet and privacy of one’s own 
small garden? , 
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Deep Down 
There is Something! 


All tires may look alike to you 
on the surface. But, deep down 
is the stuff that counts. Unless 
a tire is made throughout of 
only the best materials it will 
not give you the long life and 
high mileage to which you are 
entitled. 


Fisk Tires are more than “skin 
deep.”’ The famous Fisk Balloon 
Cords, for instance, not only 
have a thick outside row of but- 
tons to provide traction and 
resist skidding, but the elastic 
cord construction underneath 
the heavy, live rubber assures 
you of maximum efficiency. 
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60 
COLONIAL 
Butterfly Table 


Special price 


$18.00 


Painted or stained 
any color 
you wish 





YPICAL ofLeavens’ offerings, this grace- 

ful Butterfly Table may be secured painted 
or stained exactly as you want it. It is an au- 
thentic reproduction, beautifully built of birch 
and maple. It has the turned legs, wooden 
pegs, beveled edges and butterfly wing sup- 
ports of the true Colonial design. Height 
23% inches. Hand decorations add to the 
charms of this table and are $5.00 extra. 


“Finished to your Order’’ Furniture 


Never were the various small pieces that complete the 
attractive furnishing of a room, such as End Tables, 
Nest-of-Tables, Hanging Book Shelves, Gate-Leg 
Tables and the like, more popular than now. These 
pieces, as well as the main furnishings for your home, 
are procurable from Leavens on the “Finished to 
yeur Order’’ plan, painted or stained any color. Send 
the coupon for our new illustrated catalog which 
fully describes the original, inexpensive “finished to 
order’ service. 


LEAVENS 


‘Furniture- 


WILLIAM ‘LEAVENS & COMPANY, Inc. 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. (Dept. F-4) 


Please send your new Catalog and complete details 
of the “Finished to Order’’ Plan. 


Name _ 
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Spray your flowers with WILSON’S ©. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
Standecd ini insecticide for small homes. Used for years by the most 
exacting florists and estate superintendents. Absolutely harmless 
and clean. Suitable for all yd flowers, Recommended by 
the officers of the Garden Club of America. 

Write for Wilson's Spray 


EE Calendar. Tells you cor- 
fect month to spray your differ- 
ent plants. 

WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
removes weeds from walks.drives, 
etc. Don't hoe—just sprinkle. 












In writing, mention your dealer. 


APPLE TREES ‘.%.2%: i 


bery, Roses, Seeds, Satele og .. 


etc. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., tec “Galesburg, Mich. 
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Showing blotch cankers on limbs of apple trees and blotch cankers 
on the petioles of leaves 


The Control of Apple Blotch 


C. T. GREGORY 
Purdue Experiment Station 


LOTCH seldom occurs on apples in 

the cooler parts of the country but 
in the warmer apple regions like southern 
Indiana it is one of the worst menaces to 
the apple crop. On the fruit it forms large 
dark brown blotches which will not only 
disfigure the fruit but, since it also kills 
the skin, it results in large irregular 
cracks and various distortions of the 
fruit. From the point of view of the 
hibernation of the fungus and its control 





Note the tiny black specks within the spot. 
These are the spore cases from which the 
disease ts spread by rains 


the most dangerous habit of this disease 
is the formation of cankers on the limbs. 
Once the disease becomes established in 
a tree its control is very difficult. 

From the small blotch cankers on the 
limbs and twigs the fungus spreads during 
the spring and thruout the summer to the 
leaves and fruit. Since this disease is 
caused by a fungus it is needless to say 
that its spread is greatest during wet 
weather. In the cankers on the limbs are 
tiny little cavities which are filled with 
myriads of small oval spores which are 
held in a slimy material preventing 
distant spreading. During rainy weather 


these spores ooze out and are spattered 
to the newly formed fruit where the blotch 
spot is formed. 

In the control of blotch the greatest 
dependence must be placed on spraying. 
When a tree is filled with the cankers, 
pruning to eliminate these sources of 
trouble may not be economical. It has 
been shown in Indiana, however, that 
blotch cankers in young trees may be 
effectually removed by merely shaving 
off the diseased: bark without cutting 
down to the wood. Since the blotch 
fungus is not able to spread to any great 
distance its ravages are largely confingd 
within each infested tree. The eradica- 


(Below) Apple blotch on the fruit. The 

checking of the fruit is due to the killing 

of the skin followed by the continued growth 
of the apple 





tion of cankers, particularly in young 
trees, is an important step in the control 
of this disease, and one that is quite 
practical because it can be done during 
the winter and without any danger of 
injury to the trees. Once these constant 
sources of disease are eliminated the 
control of blotch is a simple task. 
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The first spray needed to control 
blotch should be applied at the time the 
petals are falling, using one gallon of lime- 
sulfur in forty gallons of water; i. e., a 
1-40 limesulfur. The second spray should 
be applied about two weeks after the 
petals fall, using 1-40 limesulfur or 2-6-50 
bordeaux mixture (two pounds of blue 
vitriol, six pounds lime, fifty gallons of 
water). The third application is made 
with either of these materials about four 
weeks after the first. A fourth applica- 
tion is needed six weeks after petals fall 
using a 2-6-50 bordeaux mixture. If the 
tree is seriously infested with blotch it 
may be necessary to put on another 
application of bordeaux mixture about the 
middle of August to protect the fruit 
from late infections. Naturally, these 
sprays must be applied very thoroly, us- 
ing at least a 200-pound pressure. A less 
thoro application will not be fully effec- 
tive and it is very doubtful if it will pay 
to spray if it is not done right. 

In setting out a new orchard or buying 
trees for the home it will pay to consider 
this disease and use varieties that are not 
badly infected. For example, the Ben 
Davis, Benoni, Fameuse, Gano, Maiden 
Blush, and several other varieties are 
very susceptible and should not be used, 
particularly in the home orchard which 
will not be sprayed thoroly. Some of the 
varieties that are most resistant to the 
blotch are Delicious, Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, Stayman Winesap, Wealthy, 
York Imperial and Winesap. The Bald- 
win, MacIntosh, Northern Spy, Rambo, 
Yellow Bellflower and Yellow Newton 
are others that are but moderately af- 
fected. 


What I Have Learned About 


Tomatoes 


Continued from page 40 





been a number of plants that produced a 
bushel each. The row of main crop 
staked plants was like a hedge, and the 
_ crop was around thirty-three 
dushels. 

Of sweet corn that year the Stowell’s 
Evergreen grew fifteen feet high, the 
summer squash vines reached a diameter 
of nine feet and the season was favorable 
to melons. Of the latter I got seventy- 
five or so muskmelons from three hills, 
and from three hills of watermelons, 
thirty-five fruits. Of these latter, how- 
ever, I must qualify with the statement 
that not all ripened to the edible point. 
The largest measured three feet four 
inches in cireumference—pretty good 
for a variety that is not supposed to 
grow very large—and is one of my most 
happily prideful garden memories. It 
was served on Columbus day, with four- 
teen at table, and supplied enough for 
all with two or three slices left over. The 
winter squashes were the main failure 
that year; a woodchuck about ruined 
the crop before he was finally caught. 

Gardening is a truly healthful, pleasant 
and profitable recreation—as healthful 
and pleasant, I believe, as golf, and cer- 
tainly less expensive and conducive to 
intermittent profanity than that popular 
game. You actually produce somethi g, 
you get beneficial exercise in the open air 
and, as you will have gathered here, you 
no less have something to discourse on 
and brag over in later reminiscence. To 
top all this you have accomplished some- 
thing, if successfully done, that brings 
pleasure to others as well as to yourself. 
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Secret 


of window beauty 
is this better 


Curtain Rod 


~~ you may drape your windows as beau- 
tifully as those by professional decorators. 
Here is a curtain rod that will help you. The Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod makes it easy to arrange drap- 
eries, either with formal urban elegance or with country 


comfort. 

Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods 
come in triple, double, and single 
rod styles. Each has three exclu- 
sive Judd features that make it 
better. 

First is the Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger, easy to put up; and once 
up, it stays up until you want it 
down. 

Another feature is the three stif- 
fening ribs that keep the Judd 
Bluebird Rod from sagging, even 
under heavy ve- 
lours or velvets. 
A third exclusive 
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Cream-white point d’esprit 
curtains with ruffled draperies 
and valance of rose and 
amber changeable taf- 
feta, draped on a 


Judd Bluebird Triple 
Rod. 







feature is the baked enamel finish. 
It is satin-smooth — no stipples or 
dimples mar its satin surface. It 
slips easily through even the sheer- 
est of silken curtains. That exclu- 
sive lacquer also prevents the Judd 
Rod from rusting or corroding. 

Ask for Judd Bluebird Rods by 
name at your hardware or depart- 
ment store. Then you are sure of 
getting the flat curtain rod with 
the three new, exclusive features 
that make it better. H. L. Judd 
Co., Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y.° 


JUDD 
BluecbicO 
Curtain Rods 


At left are shown the Judd Bluebird Rods in the single and 
double styles. In the circle is a section of the rod, shown actual 
size, so that you can see the three exclusive stiffening ribs. 





























May flowers 

a. Better Bunnies ge hn! ‘ 
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‘The seeds begin to grow" — 
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So Se have hurried out today ~ 

ith 4 owel rake and $ a spad 

nd When it’s | six by it Sine 
eir garden will aad Cade. 





They’ Il plant long rows of’ cabbages 
resh enlaedih and string beans 

for Better Bunnies Rob Tail Boys 

dire very fond of greens— 

‘The golden health chart on the wall 
Shows daily gain in-weight 
Hecause wise Mother Rabbit 
Has served vegetables of late. 


Gnd Farmer dohnson down the lane 
Will he repaid at last 
er all the juicy lettuce leaves 
ae hn om urnished in the past 
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dnd it would a re me ® 
If somewhere tucked away 


‘heyll plant some tiny 7 seeds 
To hloom on’ Mo Oe ax 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 30 
quite the opposite in a striking manner, 

You may think you have found the pot 
of gold at the end of an April rainbow if 
you unexpectedly come upon a buffalo 
berry bush in spring. Abundant flecks of 
yellow gleam in the sunlight amidst dull 
and gloomy surroundings. The little 
flowers of the buffalo berry always ver- 
ture forth before the baby leaves on 
trees or other plants have begun to un- 
button their winter overcoats. 

Along in April, likewise, little pink 
and lavender sweet peas can be seen 
ornamenting the bare trunk and limbs of 
the redbud, or Judas tree. It is as tho 
a magic wand had suddenly touched a 
lifeless stick and had caused it to burst 
into bloom. Wee leaves there may be at 
the very tips of the branches; but these go 
unnoticed. The redbud’s huge bouquet 
appearing in such astonishing fashion 
attracts your whole attention. It is one 
of the rare marvels of springtime. 

If there is a Juneberry tree in the 
garden, you already know that this plant 
early dons a frock of purest white with 
no trimmings to be seen anywhere. To 
be sure, behind those snowy blossoms 
pink-tipped leaflets are hiding. But it is 
not until the white dress has been laid 
aside that Juneberry covers herself with 
her apron of green and stands ready to 
serve the birds their berry feast in June. 

These are only a few of Nature’s en- 
chanting ways in springtime. If you look 
around the dooryard and the garden, 
you are sure to discover that she has other 
sleight of hand tricks that are just as 
strange and delightful. 


Plant Miners 


OOTS of plants are the oldest miners 

in the world. Thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago, some of them were 
delving into the earth in order to supply 
the great plant populations of the world 
with the minerals they needed to use. 
And today their root-grandchildren and 
great-great-great-grandchildren are min- 
ing in exactly the same way. 

After the long winter vacation is 
ended, many plants’ workers get ready 
anew for a long season of toil. Each 
miner is provided with a little cap 
which will protect him as he makes his 
way about underground. Each miner is 
presented with a set of tools, also, so 
that he may do his best work for his 
plant “boss.” 

The tools which the root laborers use 
are the queerest pumps or pails imagin- 
able. But, at any rate, they are for the 
purpose of getting water from the soil. 
For, strange as it may seem, the only 
materials that are of any value to a plant 
are locked up in the moisture under- 
ground and cannot be seen. In their 
search, however, the miners are true 
prospectors. They hunt everywhere, 
into sandy or gravelly or loamy soil they 
go, and they are even skillful enough to 
get moisture from the hard surfaces of 
rocks and stones. They always have 
better luck in fine soil, tho, for, aseveryone 
knows, water runs away very fast thru a 
soil that is coarse. 

Lined up along the stems and branches 
of the plants themselves stand the miners’ 
assistants—the cell-folk—whose business 
it is to pass from one to the other the 
mineral-laden moisture until it reaches 
the leaf-laboratories at the very top. 
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Schools 


need flowers 


Just as children require 
light and air and good 
things to eat every day, 
they need the influence 
of beautiful things. Flow- 
ers and plants in the 
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D. you know that your 
florist can telegraph a potted 
plant anywhere for you, as 

well as cut flowers? 
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Planet Jr. 
makes better 
gardens 




















No matter how small or large the garden, there’s a Planet Jr. 
Seeder to fit. There’s the neat little No. 35 Seeder which sows a pint 
of seed at one filling. Or the No. 25 Combination Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe, which holds 21% quarts of seed. Either of these plants better 
than your hand—much more quickly, far more accurately, in 
straight, sightly rows, easier to hoe, 


Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes, single or double wheel, make light work 
of hoeing and weeding. Really to appreciate how much more plea- 
sure and what superior results they give you for your gardening 
hours, you must see them at your dealer’s. Or write for our new 
illustrated handbook on home gardens, which we will send you, on 
request, with latest Planet Jr. catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For &4 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 102 
5th and Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


Planet J. y 
Indispensable on Farms and 


Country Places 


The handiest spray-outfit made. Use it with bucket, 
barrel or knapsack for spraying fruit trees, pota- 
toes and low growing crops, flowers and shrubs, 
a for whitewashing, applying hog dip, auto 
washing, etc. 


ARMSTRONG 
SPRAY PUMP 







































ae i. oe Brass extension adjustable for spraying 
sack and at any angle. Interchangeable nozzles 
— make possible sprays from a fine mist to 
sion 


a straight stream. Brass throughout — 
unaffected by chemicals — 5 year guar- 
antee. Write for folder, “Spraying Simplified.” 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 

THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
281 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. re 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 


ex- 












Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrym i sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
Cubustanttes, Detates iy Cometarics. " $ prices that i a oe —, Crop _—, ,* m4 

: ; easy terms. ay Ww bs abou 
ee ee ee Oe + homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address 








Cc 2 H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
pg may hy egy ee te ba NO 1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Gooseberries and Currants for 


the Home Garden 


Continued from page 17 


productive as many other varieties. It 
has a place, however, where large size is 
more desirable than a large total yield 

White Imperial and White Grape are 
among the best of the varieties of white 
currants. 

Champion and Prince of Wales are good 
black varieties. 

Gooseberry varieties fall into two main 
groups: the European and the American 
varieties. European varieties are usually 
larger in size and more attractive than 
the American varieties, but they are 
much less productive and much more 
subject to injury from powdery mildew. 

Columbus is one of the hardiest and 
most productive of the European varie- 
ties. Oregon Champion is a cross between 
the European and American types and is 
a heavy yielder and a large attractive fruit. 

Among the American varieties worthy 
of a place in the home garden are Down- 
ing and Houghton. 

Poorman is a new variety that shows 
promise of being a productive and widely 
adapted berry. 


URRANTS and gooseberries are sub- 

ject to attacks from four types of in- 
sects, only one of which is difficult to con- 
trol. This insect is the cane borer, a small 
grub-like worm that burrows in the pith of 
the canes where it is beyond the reach of 
sprays. About the only remedy is to 
cut out all infected canes close to the 
ground in the spring before the borers 
emerge and burn them. Infected canes 
should be watched for when pruning and 
removed first. 

San Jose scale often infests the stems 
of the plants. This can be controlled by 
spraying during the dormant season with 
limesulfur of winter strength—one gallon 
of the concentrated solution to eight 
gallons of water. 

Leaf-eating worms may be poisoned 
as they appear by spraying the plants 
with arsenate of lead, at the rate of six 
level tablespoonfuls of the powder to one 
gallon of water. 

Plant lice or aphids commonly infest the 
undersides of currant leaves, causing the 
foliage to curl and become reddish or 
purple on the upper surface. To control 
them spraying must be done early before 
the leaves curl, as after this time the 
aphids are protected by the tightly 
curled leaves. Use nicotine sulphate at 
the rate of one teaspoonful to one gallon 
of water adding about a cubic inch of 
laundry soap. Care must be taken to 
direct the spray up at the under surface 
of the leaves in order to reach the insects, 
as only those actually hit by the spray 
will be killed. Sometimes the branches are 
bent over one at a time and dipped into 
a bucket of the above solution. 

Currants and gooseberries are some- 
times subject to several diseases among 
which are various leaf spots and powdery 
mildew. 

Fortunately these diseases can be con- 
trolled by the same treatment, consisting 
of an application of limesulfur diluted 

1 to 8, in the spring before growth starts 
(this application also controls the San 
Jose scale), followed by an application of 
limesulfur, diluted at the rate of one 
gallon of the concentrated solution to 
forty gallons of water, when the buds 
begin to burst and at two week intervals 
thereafter until late July or August. 
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Grow More Sugar Corn 
Continued from page 34 
to rot. Sweet corn and green beans are 
usually planted about the same time, 
usually not before the last week in April 
or May Ist, in the cornbelt sections. 

For an extremely early crop thirty or 
forty hills can be started in the hotbed in 
three-inch pots or veneer bands a month 
ahead of the out-of-doors planting date 
and thus usually have a few messes of 
dollar a dozen roasting ears. Where they 
are started in this manner rich, loose, 
sandy loam soil should be potted up in 
the three-inch pots or veneer bands and 
four kernels planted in each pot. After 
the weather is thoroly warmed and all 
danger of frost is over they should be 
carefully transplanted directly in to the 
garden without disturbing the roots. 

For the general planting the corn can 
be drilled in one kernel in a place every 
three to four inches with the rows eighteen 
inches apart. At this spacing it requires 
about a pound of Golden Bantam seed to 
plant 500 feet of row. 

Cultivation should be shallow and 
level, but thoro and frequent enough to 
keep top half-inch of soil loose thus pre- 
venting growth of weeds and keeping the 
soil in excellent condition. Deep cultiva- 
tion disturbs corn roots and causes loss 
of moisture. 

Suckering or pulling off the side stalks 
does not have any beneficial results and 
experiments have gone to show that the 
removal of the secondary side shoots 
tends to decrease yields as it lessens the 
plant’s ability to manufacture food. 

As far as the diseases are concerned, 
there are several that do damage. The 
most important ones are root and stalk 
rot, and smut. There are several fungi 
which cause the stalk and ear rots; all 
of which may be carried in or on the seed 
or live over in the soil on decayed vege- 
table matter. During hot, dry weather 
the fusarium diseases are worst, espe- 
cially on poor soil or acid soils as the 
free iron or aluminum compounds injure 
or kill the roots and the disease gains 
entrance into the plants thru the dead 
portion of the plant. When the roots are 
killed, the whole plant is soon affected, 
thus the quality of the corn is lowered. 

Smut is carried usually in the soil and 
reinfects the new crop when planted in 
the same spot year after year. During hot 
weather the spores may be blown long 
distances and thus infect corn on new soil. 

While these diseases are all serious the 
redeeming feature is that they are largely 
controlled by use of disease free seed of 
good, vigorous strains. For this reason 
greatest care must be used in selecting 
the best of seed if every stalk is to pro- 
duce its share of the family’s dinner. 

For the gardener who will put his soil in 
excellent condition, liberally fertilize with 
stable manure or commercial fertilizer, 
then plant good seeds, the summer will 
hold forth a bountiful supply of high 
quality sweet corn which alone will e 
him a reputation as a “Good Gardener.” 
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Actual evidence from 
recording thermome- 
ters shows steady 70° 
temperature during 
one week of very se- 
vere weather, with nor- 
mal heating. Write us 
for the story of the 
Ashenhurst iS odinnl 

house, Chicago. 





16° BELOW 
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Insulex is rat, vermin, 
and rot proof. It is 











Save 50% in Fuel with Insulex 


STOP heat losses through walls, 

ceilings, and roof. You can save 
the cost of tons of coal per year, 
the largest single expense item in 
running a house, by using Insulex 
when you build. 
And you will main- 
tain warm, even 


It keeps all the heat in. It often 
saves its entire cost in smaller boil- 
er and less radiation required. It 
saves money every year in lower 


fuel bills. Makes frame con- 


struction practical- 


ly fireproof 
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temperature every 


Insulex is ex- 


panded gypsum, 


M INSULATION 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 





hour of the day and 
night, with normal 
heating, in the most 
severe weather. 


These proved 
facts about Insulex 
are almost unbe- 
lievable, but strictly 
true. Have you no- 
ticed the roofs of 
most homes after a 
snowstorm, how in 
afew hoursthesnow 











Pours between Wal’s, under Rocf and Floors 


and will not burn. 
It seals with a fire- 
proof barrier the 
spaces between 
studs, which in or- 
dinary construction 
make every wall a 
series of flues, car- 
rying air currents 
from cellar to gar- 
ret. Fireinthe base- 
ment cannot spread 
when floors and 











has disappeared,ex- 
cept for a narrow strip near the 
eaves? This is house heat escaping 
through the roof. The owner is 
burning fuel to heat the outside air. 
He is forcing his fires, trying to 
keep comfortable, and at that suc- 
ceeds only a part of each day. 


Insulex keeps the house warm 


This wonderful light-weight 
insulation seals the house tight. 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM 
COMPANY—Chicago 
1153 Conway Bldg. 


Insulex is fundamental comfort. 
No home will be modern a few years 
Jrom now, unless it is Insulexed, 


walls are Insulexed. 


In your present home 
Insulex the attic floor. 65% of the heat loss 
goes through the roof. This one improve- 
ment will make a big difference in home 
comfort. It will also serve to keep the 
house cool in summer. 


Ask your dealer 


He will gladly demonstrate Insulex, how 
easily it is applied, how it will increase the 
value of your property for rental or sale. 
Mail coupon for full details and literature. 


UNIVERSAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
| Send me illustrated literature on Insulex. 
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ND J anncocecesbdnesreteore cecccvnsenth mebesctnipewess 

Address.....++00+ 

City. ..seeeeeeees sithehensowseviesusne sen BiG. co ssscceces 
| Name of nearest lumber dealer 












Home 
at Shaker 
Heigh ts, Ohio. 
Built by Phillips 

& St. James. WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles in Gray on Sidewalls and in Green on Roof 


Build Your Home 
For Beauty and Economy 


Weatuersest Stained Shingles 
lend themselves especially well to the 
present-day styles of architecture as 
expressed in either small or large 
homes. 


This is because Wearnersest Stained 
Shingles are natural material for 
sidewalls and roofs, lending them- 
selves to any number of harmonizing 
or contrasting color treatments. 


Weatnuersest Stained Shingles 
are made only of 100% edge grain 
red cedar preserved by our process 
that carries color and preserving oils 
into the fibres of the wood. There 
is no fading of colors in streaks and 
no waste shingles. 














Write for Sample Color Pad and 
Literature. If you will give us names 
of your Lumber Dealer and Architect, 
we will see that they also are supplied 
with information. 
Send for Portfolio WEATHERBEST STAINED 
revues showing SHINGLE CoO., INC. 
and roof treat- 1003 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y- 
on Modernizing Old Western Plant—Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Homes. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 
Gocauaons AND SiDE-WAU 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE ¢o.. Inc., 
1003 Island St., North Tonawanda, N 
Please send Weatuersest Color ae and Port- 
folio of Color Photogravures showing W BaTHERBEST 
Stained Shingle Sidewalls and Roofs. 
[_] Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 




















your House 


like a = Sela Coker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because it holds the heat. 


Cabot’s 
Heat Insulating 
“Quilt” 


eeps the whole house warm in the same wa: Ts 
insulates the house as the cooker is insulated ‘an 
prevents the heat from escaping through the x. 
and roof. It saves coal enough 
for itself in two hard winters, en 
~ keeping the house warm and 
comfortable for all, time. 


Ss. CABOT, Inc 
Ms. Chemists 
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Permanent Furniture in 
the Home 


Continued from page 18 

their window seats, the closets and cup- 
boards and bookshelves are all architec- 
tural furniture and must be studied in 
relation to the detached objects to be 
brought into the room. A closet with 
well-placed shelves and glass doors be- 
comes as definite and as useful a part of 
the furnishings of the dining room as the 
chairs and table. The chimney piece in- 
vites, bookshelves in the recess flanking it, 
and the bookshelves invite seats, and so 
an ordinary corner becomes a place for 
foregathering. The turn of the stair in- 
vites another seat, with a woodbox or 
receptacle benea th its hinged lid. A 
group of windows invites another seat, 
with a latticed paneling that conceals the 
necessary but hideous radiators.’ 


I might also quote Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
who likewise ranks among the best 
known authorities in the country. In 
her book, ‘The House in Good Taste,” 
she says: 

“T have said much of cupboards and 
built-ins because I think they are so much 
better than the awkward, heavy, mov- 
able buffets and sideboards that domi- 
nate most dining rooms. The time has 
come when we should begin to do fine 
things in the way of building fitment fur- 
niture—that is, furniture that is actually 
or apparently a part of the shell of the 
room. It would be so much better to 
plan the furniture as a part of the archi- 
tectural detail. The house would become 
more a part of the owner. Of course this 
would mean that the person doing the 
planning must have a certain architec- 
tural training, must know about scale and 
proportion, and something of construc- 
tion. Certainly charming things are to 
be created in this way—things that will 
last, things immeasurably preferable to 
the ‘cheap, jerry-built furniture which so 
soon becomes shabby, which has to be so 
constantly renewed. A built-in cupboard 
is not less important than a detached 
piece of furniture. Cases on each side of 
the fireplace, making the wall flush with 
the chimney-breast, are always good 
architectural form. Corner cupboards 
are also excellent in certain dining rooms. 
Make the best of the opportunities offered 
for built-in furniture before you buy 
another thing.” 

The best interior decorators, you see, 
are heartily in favor of permanent furni- 
ture, where it can be used to advan- 
tage instead of movable furniture. But 
note carefully what they say about the 
kind of permanent furniture it should be. 
Mrs. Goodnow said: “To be good at all, 
it must be very, very good. Otherwise it 
isn’t furniture’; and further on, ‘The 
ideal built-in furniture represents great 
simplicity and perfect craftsmanship.” 
And Miss de Wolfe remarks that we 
should begin to do fine things in building 
such furniture, stressing the point that 
“the one doing the planning of it must 
have a certain architectural training, 
must know about scale and proportion, 
and something of construction.” In 
other words, mere carpenter-built boxes 
no longer satisfy all desire. The modern 
housewife demands good design as well. 

In the development of permanent 
furniture, we can see plainly the woman’s 
influence, her love of neatness and order, 
her economy, her desire for individuality, 
and for the restful and beautiful in the 
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Just Turn the Faucet 


Your city sisters don’t drudge at car- 
rying water on washday. Should you? 

A Goulds Autowate: System takes 
one-third of the labor out of washday. 
It supplies running water automatically 
in the laundry, kitchen, bathroom or 
anywhere else, and costs only a few 
cents a week to operate. 
Ask for our Booklet N which describes 
our complete line of electric and engine 
driven pumps and water systems. 

Goulds Autowater Systems may be 
purchased on deferred payments. 


GOULDS PUMPS 
INCORPORATED 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULD 
FOWATER 
SYSTEMS 


Get Rid of 


ALT 










Protect clothing 
from moths with a 








You can hang 15 garments in this safe, convenient 
cabinet and six months later remove them in origi- 
nal condition, unwrinkled, ready-to-wear and odor- 
less. Telescoping clothes rail makes entire contents 
immediately accessible. Pro Tex Wardrobes are 5 
ft. high. Tightly constructed, compact and sturdy. 
Supplied with moth repellent absolutely safe but 
d to active moth larvae. Weight 35 Ibs. 
Assembled without tools. 
Write for free folder. 


J. F. FRIEDEL CO. 
218 Wallace St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Price complete $12.50, 














Genuine 


‘*Hearthstone teach- 
ings determinea 
nation’s destiny."’ 

President Coolidge 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 
No smoking; in- 
sures correct 
construction of 
the fireplace 


oe vit- 
Build 


part. 
your fireplace right wi ead and our 
ws on right with the Colonial H 

lete Fireplaces and Furnishings: Andirons, Grates, 
floods Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 


Write for complete catal and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Fire place Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE C0., 4628 Roosevelt Rd., Chicage, Ill 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative patentee. Send for catalog R 4. 

New Yor! hool of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 
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surroundings she provides for her family. 
You note that I put last “the desire for 
individuality, and for the restful and 
beautiful.”” These qualities of built-in 
furniture are a comparatively recent 
development in the manufactured prod- 
uct, because manufactured products keep 
pace with demand, and the demand for 
beautiful things comes last, after the 
leisure has been gained in which to culti- 
vate beauty. 

There are still some who think that 
built-in features are laboriously put to- 
gether by the carpenter on the job. That 
is the old way. It can still be done. But 
carpenters are not ordinarily trained in 
architecture, nor especially artistic by 
nature. They have not the pride of 
craftsmanship of the Colonial cabinet- 
makers, nor are they usually supplied 
with the highly specialized tools that are 
essential for a first-class workmanlike 
piece of furniture making. 

“The person doing the planning,” as 
Miss de Wolfe says, ‘must have a certain 
architectural training, must know about 
scale and proportion, and something of 
construction.” It is not possible for 
every homebuilder who ‘-uilds or re- 
models to have this special training, any 
more than his carpenter has. But it is 
possible to select factory-made furniture 
which has been designed and made by 
those who do know. 

For many years, all that one could 
buy from millwork factories stock was 
a nondescript, pseudo-Mission type of 
cabinet work. Its heaviness, straight 
lines, square edges and crude construc- 
tion made it unsuitable to use in rooms 
with furniture that had any claims to 
period design—and all of us were using 
this better grade of furniture, because the 
furniture people progressed faster than 
the millwork people. Now, however, the 
better class of woodwork is painstakingly 
designed, with regard to architectural 
correctness and authentic models, as good 
furniture is. Such woodwork is worked 
out by architects, quite properly, since 
built-in furniture is a part of the house 
oe agree with it in type and 
finish. 


S the demand increases for really good 

designs in permanent furniture, manu- 
facturers are enabled to produce these 
artistic things in commercial quantities, 
and that in turn lowers the cost. It is 
even now possible for those in moderate 
circumstances to have interior finish of 
good taste in our homes. We may have 
built-in furnishings that are harmonious 
with the architecture of the house itself, 
if we select carefully from the best of the 
stock things that are available to us. 
_ Every room in the house is capable of 
improvement with built-in conveniences. 
We used to think we were very well 
equipped when we had a kitchen cup- 
board, a china cabinet, and possibly a 
living room mantel. Nowadays we 
don’t feel that a house is entirely modern 
that does not also have built-in book- 
cases, window seats that are chests or 
radiator enclosures; mirror doors; corner 
china closets or a built-in buffet or side- 
board; hanging china cases; worktables, 
stationary or fold-up; a dining alcove; 
4n ironing board that folds up into the 
wall. Why not? Books and china and 
hearthfires are extremely decorative, as 
Well as a vital part of the business of 
living. They should be provided for in 
the very structure of the house, and 
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No Coal Shovel Was Ever Made 





No man earning more than $5 a day 

can make money with a shovel, now 

that economical oil heat is available to 
every home owner 


T’S not only wrong for a woman to 

have toshovel coal, but it’s expensive! 
For nowthat the benefitsof Oil-O-Matic 
heat may be had, usually at no extra 
cost, coal shoveling is unprofitable, no 
matter who does it! 
It follows then, that the longer you put 
off enjoying Oil-O-Matic heat, the more 
it actually costs you. Not in money alone, 
but in deferred comforts. 
Even those whose costs do run slightly 
higher never go back to the old labori- 
ous method, 


Comfort is beyond price 
For solid comfort has no set price. Who 
will say just what constant, even heat is 
worth? Or what market value relief from 
all thought and care of the furnace has? 


To be free to leave the house for any pe- 
riod means a great deal to some folks. But 
to have the curtains, rugs and walls stay 
clean is prized by every woman. To have 
comfortable rooms in the early fall and 
late spring is a treat too rare in the coal 
heated home. 
What is more comfort-giving than wak- 
ingon abittermorning, g 
to find every room just 
the right temperature! 
Particularly without 
having had someone 
jangle the furnace 
grates at dawn when 
every wink of sleep is 
precious. No, such 
comforts are not to be 
measured in terms of 
money. Yet Oil-O- 
Matic owners revel in them. 
For houses of every size 
Whether your house be of 35 rooms or 
5, you may have Oil-O- Matic heat. In 
any type of good heating plant—steam, 
hot water or a warm air furnace. 


WILLIAMS 
LOMA’ 
HEATING 


World’s Largest Producer of Automatic Oil Burners 





To Fit a Woman’ sHand 





No part inside firebox 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Without ow, ion, please send me *“Heat- 
ing Homes With Ou,” by return a . 


B.H.G. 46 \ 


C 





The Underwriters’ Laboratories list it 
as standard to burn fuel oil. This distinc- 
tion may be due to the fact that Oil-O- 
Matic operatesaccording to the four nat- 
ural laws of oil combustion. And no part 
isinside the firebox. Forseven yearsit has 
proved the soundness of these principles. 


Operating cost is lower 


Fuel oil costs less than lighter oils and 
contains more heat units per gallon. So 
a random purchase of an oil burner may 
mean that you are paying for an Oil-O- 
Matic without enjoying its services. 

The character of the local oilomatician is 
further assurance of uninterrupted serv- 
ice. He is a graduate of the Williams 
Institute of Heat Research, trained in all 
the phases of oil heat and applied heating. 


He has the financial resources, experi- 
ence and facilities that you would ex- 
pect the world’s largest manufacturer to 
demand from each member of his 
dealer organization. 

A very small payment down puts Oil-O-Matic 
heat in your home. The balance may be spread 
over a whole year if you prefer. 


Valuable book sent free 

All that you need do now, is investigate. See how 
luxurious Ojil-O-Matic heat is. Decide then, 
whether you want to go 
through another winter like 
the last. Or why right now 
isn’t a good time to begin 
living in comfort. 

The coupon below brings 
you a copy of our newest 
edition of ‘Heating Homes 
With Oil.” No other book 
on the subject has attracted 
somuch attention. Profusely 
illustrated in colors. Clip 
and mail coupon now. The 
book is sent you free and 
postpaid. 
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A SHADED PORCH 
FOR SUMMER COMFORT 

















Solid Comfort 


Picture your porch like this for 
the summer — shady, cool, com- 
fortable—perfectly s ‘eltered from 
summer’s heat, glare and rain. 


Perfectly screened from public view — 
yet open to every gentle, soothing, sum- 
mer breeze. Install Aerolux Porch Shades. 
They bring this true porch comfort. Ven- 
tilate from top to bottom. Made of nar- 
row lindenwood splints, woven with fish 
net twine. Finished in beautiful weather- 
proof colors. Easy to install. Cannot whip 
or rattle in wind. Adaptable to open 
porches, sun rooms, sleeping porches! 

See Aerolux Porch Shades at 

our dealer’s. Write us for free 

rochure on porch shading. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2636 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


Verticolor Porch 
Shades — exclusive 
with Aerolux. Broad 
vertical, hand-blocked 
stripes of contrasting 
colors—tanand green, 
green and French gray 
—give an artistic 
touch to any home. 
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‘Busy Kiddie’ 
Hanger 


It is the ‘‘Hanger” over- 
head, which is the exclusive 
feature of “Busy Kiddie,” 
the ‘doorway gym”’ swing, 


trapese and flying rings. 


This “Hanger” fits any 
doorway and once up, it’s 
merely a matter of hooking 
or unhooking. It will not 
mar the finest wood work; 
the clamps are rubber-cov- 
ered. Noscrew eyes. Tested 
to 350 lbs. 

“Busy Kiddie"’ keeps children 
busy and off the streets, be- 
sides training muscles, devel- 
oping lungs and teaching 
grace. 


Sold by department stores- 
Write today for ‘*The Door- 
way gym"’, the instruction 
booklet. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box P Jenkintown, Penn 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


advantage should be taken of their 
decorative quality. A pair of corner 
china closets can be used in the most 
crowded dining room, since they take up 
no space that is otherwise used at all. 
Window seats are the most convenient 
and neatest receptacle possible for such 
“cluttery” articles as rubbers, golf clubs, 
auto rugs, toys, firewood. And dining 
alcoves are such recognized time and 
labor savers for the housewife that the 
six thousand plans in the competition 
were practically unanimously in favor of 
them. 

Compact, labor-saving built-ins are 
just as practical upstairs as down. There 
are delightfully feminine dressing tables, 
chiffonier-like tray cases, orderly closets 
for hanging clothes, cases for linens, 
medicine cabinets. Regular interior 
doors can be fitted over the tray cases, 
hanging closets and linen cases. This 
preserves a uniformity of interior back- 
ground, and besides one has only to close 
the door on the jumbled-up drawers, and 
presto! the room appears orderly again. 

These things may be had ready-built, 
to install in an old house as well as in a 
new one. Of course there is as much dif- 
ference between ordinary “common or 
garden variety” millwork and good wood- 
work as there is between house and home. 
It is well to select carefully, and then to 
plan to use the standard sizes in which 
the various items are produced. There is 
a sufficient range of choice to enable every 
home owner to achieve a beautiful interior 
for his home—that “place for work and 
dreams, and love and rest.” 


A Panel Screen From Magazine 
Covers 


yy you remember the lovely blue and 
white house on the cover of the 
December issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens? Of course you do! That house 
did not stay on the cover of my maga- 
zine. It now holds a place of honor on 
my dresser beside the blue china lady 
who hides my powder under her skirts. 
The blue and white house hides my cold 
cream, bottle of hand lotion, hair tonic 
and a few other necessary tho unsightly 
articles. For, ves, you’ve guessed it, the 
snow-bedecked blue house with its wel- 
coming lighted windows and _ snow- 
flecked sky is now a three-panel screen. 

This is how I made the screen. 

I cut off the lettering from top and 
bottom of cover. This left the picture 
about nifie inches long. Then I cut the 
picture lengthwise into three pieces, each 
piece two and three-fourths inches wide. 
I then took three pieces of cardboard, 
each two and three-fourths inches by 
nine inches, and hinged them together 
with white adhesive tape one-half inch 
wide, leaving the cardboards about one- 
quarter inch apart. I pasted the three 
pieces of the picture, in order, on the 
pasteboards, over the edges of the ad- 
hesive tape. 

The back was treated exactly the same 
way with a cover cut from the October 
issue. The outer edges I bound with a 
half-inch strip of adhesive tape. 

It takes two yards of half-inch adhesive 
tape to make the whole screen. 

The three panels stand easily, for 
each panel can be folded backward or 
outward for your own convenience. 

Pretty! Just try one to hide the unat- 
tractive objects on your table or dresser, 
then thank Better Homes and Gardens for 
another service.—M. E. C. 
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Build Your Own Home 


No dwelling can mean quite so much 
as the home you plan and build for 
yourself. Such a house is far more 
than four walls and a roof. It is 
You—expressing ‘your vision; re- 
flecting your accomplishment. There 
is no happier thrill than the sensa- 
tion of realizing that you—person- 
ally—have created your own home. 
The Natco Book shows many 
examples.of modern homes that are 
Comfortable; Fire Safe and Eco- 
nomical. Write for a copy. It’s 
interesting, helpful and free. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1117 Fulton Building 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 











In the heart of the 


down on-100n district near al, 


Stores and the 
Stores and theatres, rors 
away from the noise 


the Cit — Reasonable prices 


MADISON AVE. NEAR GRAND CIRCUS PARK 


Booklet of SPANISH HOMES 
Lo li orn Ja Containing 60 photographs 


. 4 ay lans -y 
= a. a 


_ Deeehects o OF Southern 
California. 

Plan Service : and nd Se ¢ 4 
‘Ad ie det. Mail check or money order for$1 00 


The ROY HILTON oneter KressBlds Lonc Beact ,Calikomie 
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“THE CAPITOL SOCIAL AL ENGRAVING co. 
Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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Poison in the Street 

Gna has brought little joy 

to young Marshall Haywood, of 
Lafayette, Indiana. Instead of ball 
games and the old swimming hole, the 
advent of spring meant misery and suf- 
fering because Marshall has been the 
victim of ivy poisoning regularly each 
spring as far back as his memory can 
recall. 

So severe has Marshall suffered that one 
year he was in a hospital for two weeks 
with the painful malady. But where the 
infection came from was a complete 
mystery. His parents had their own and 
their neighbors’ premises thoroly searched 

















This innocent looking vine is very poisonous 


a number of times, but to no avail. 
Finally the family decided to leave 
Lafayette early every spring in order to 
escape the effects of the baneful 
plant. 

Even this extreme measure did not 
succeed. Early last June, the disease once 
more made Marshall miserable. In 
desperation, the services of a profes- 
sional botanist were secured and after a 
diligent search, the culprit was finally 
detected. It proved to be a huge speci- 
men thriving unrecognized on a tele- 
graph pole about a hundred feet distant. 
Why it had escaped unnoticed is a 
mystery that can, perhaps, be explained 
by the fact that the leaves were exceed- 
ingly large, which is characteristic of 
poison ivy that has been allowed to 
grow unmolested for a number of years 
free from competition with other plants. 
It may, also, have been due to the feeling 
expressed by Marshall’s mother that 
“he always felt safe in the street and 
never suspected that poison ivy could 
grow on a street corner in the heart of the 
city.” 

. Further inquiry revealed that a number 

of other children in the neighborhood had 
suffered from mysterious outbreaks of 
ivy poisoning. The evil plant was grow- 
ing on a street corner where the car 
stopped and it was difficult to attempt 
to cross the street without brushing 
against the poisonous foliage. Needless 


to state, the unbidden guest was de-; 


stroyed shortly after its unwelcome pres- 
ence was discovered. 

The only unusual feature of the case 
was the remarkable size attained by this 
particular plant. The presence of poison 
ivy on a busy city thorofare is not rare, 
since few city folks have learned. to 
recognize this three - leaved trouble - 
breeder. It is not necessary that the 
vine be purposely planted, since birds 
are capable of distributing the dangerous 
seeds.—Albert A. Hansen. 
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and plenty of it 
no gas or coal needed 
Slosh! Splosh! Every man likes 
lots of hot water. Now, no matter 
where he lives he can have all he 
wants for washing, shaving, or a 


bath. And there will be plenty 
more for the rest of the family. 


Heats Quickly 


A Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater and tank, 
connected to the regular 
water system, will pro- 
vide this comfort. It 
heats quarts of shaving 
water in 5 minutes. 
Plenty for dishes in 10. 
And enough for a bath 
in 30 minutes. 


Any plumber can easily install one 
of the four Perfection models in 
your home. And, even if you don’t 
have running water, you can use a 
Perfection Water Heater. For our 
engineers have just developed a 
method whereby homes 
without water pressure 
may be supplied hot 
water—right from the 
kitchen pump! 


Send for booklet 


Learn more about these 
remarkable Heaters, and 
our new system. We'll 
tell you how youcan have 
all the running hot water 
you want, without gasor 
coal, and either with or 
without water-pressure. 
Mail the coupon today 
for our free booklet. 


No wonder thousands 
of satisfied users are 
enthusiastic about their 
Perfections. The instal- 
lation cost is low, and 
so is the operation. For 
Perfections burn the 
cheap fuel, kerosene. 





PERFECTION STOVE Co. 
7544 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., 
Lid. Sarnia, Ont. 


Hot water for 
shaving in § 
minutes! Ask 
Sor model g27. 


- PERFECTION_~ 


Na 


Kerosene Water Heaters .~........ 


Pa 
sd Stove Company 

* 7544 Platt Avenue 
v Cleveland, Ohio 


O° Gentlemen: 
3° Please send me your new 
booklet which pictures and de- 
Ph scribes Perfection Kerosene Water 










<¢* Heater installations, 
**We have abundant hot water Sie 
for shaving soon after light- 
ing the heater,” writes W. liens 





S. Lively, President-of the 
Southern School of Photo- 
graphy, McMinnville, Tenn. 


(_] I have running water 
LJ I do not have running water 
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Beautiful 
Convenient 
Permanent 


Insert 
each 
dssue in 
half a 
minule 


Make Beautiful Books 
With Your Copies of 


Betrer Homes and GARDENS 


Many requests make it possible for us to offer you ar- 
tistic, leatherlike covers, pictured above, especially cre- 
ated for our readers, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it, in a half-minute, without any punch- 
ing, ‘“‘spare parts’’ or other annoyances to try your 
patience. By keeping each issue neat, clean and intact 
in this splendid cover, you soon complete an attractive 
volume for handy reference. 

Grasp this new opportunity for greater enjoyment from 
your magazines—bind them until they have fully served 
you, whether for months or for years, in this interesting 
form, distinctive and welcome additions to any library, 
desk or reading nook. 


Single binders to hold twelve issues will be mailed to 
you postpaid for only $1.00, while they last. Mail your 
order today. 

Betrer Homes and GARDENS 
Box 777 Des Moines, Iowa 








Contains many new and tested varieties. 84 
pagesof reliable cultural directions, with des- 
criptions of vegetablesandfowers. Illustrated 


It’s Time to Sow Simon’s 


PERFECTION LAWN GRASS SEED 


The perfect grass seed for lawns, 
tennis courts, golf links, etc. Con- 
sists of eleven carefully selected 
fine-leaved dwarf grasses of finest 
quality, at their best during dif- 
ferent months of the year, insur- 
jing a beautiful, deep, velvety 
)4wn. 

1 pt., 20c; 1 qt., 35c; 4 qts., 
$1.25; 1 pk., $2.25; 1 bu., 
(20 Ibs.) $8.00 




















Prepaid to any address. 


I. N. SIMON & SON (Est. 1890) 
438 E. Market St. Phila., 






a. 















Strawberries 


Grown the Kellogg Way 
Yield Big Profits 


Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 
ing the Big Crops of 
ancy Strawberries that 
won him fame and fortune. 
Worth its weight in gold. 
Costs nothing—It’s FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 927 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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The tiny pimples on the surface of the fruit are pustules of spores ready to spread the 
disease. The shriveled mummies are the final stage of the disease 


How to Control Brown Rot 


C. T. GREGORY 
Purdue Experiment Station 


{ stone-fruits es s, 
HE stone-fruits, aches, plum 
prunes and cherries, and rarely 


apples, are all particularly susceptible to 
a soft brown rotting commonly known 
as brown rot. When clusters of these 
stone-fruits are found clinging together, 
every fruit rotted and covered with a 
mealy grayish brown growth, that is 
brown rot. Later the shriveled remains 
will still be seen clinging most tenaciously 
to the twigs. These remnants are well 
named the mummies, since like the mum- 
mies of Egypt, they are but the dry hard 
skin which has collapsed about the pit. 
This is a warm weather disease, hence 
the southern orchards are much more 
severely damaged tho there are but few 
places which are really free from the pest. 

To appreciate the peculiarities of this 


Sour cherries are particularly susceptible 

to the brown rot, particularly after they 

are nearly ripe. The brown rot is most 
serious in wet weather 





brown rot disease we must consider the 
funny little fungus that causes it. Per- 
haps the most surprising thing is the 
peculiar use this fungus makes of the 
fruit mummies that it produces. During 
the fall most of these mummies fall to 
the ground and there in the moisture a 
really marvelous transformation takes 
place in the fungus living within this seem- 
ingly dry, lifeless tissue. During the 




















When two fruits lie cheek to cheek 
the brown rot finds it most convenient 
for its spread. When onesucha pair 
becomes diseased it is almost inevitable 
that the other will also succumb 


winter there is formed a hard 
dark compact mass and with the 
warm spring rains there appear 
some peculiar little bodies from 
these mummies. They are brown 
and have a long slender stem 
which flares out into cup-like 
top. It resembles a_ long- 
stemmed goblet. It makes no dif- 
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ference if the mummies are buried an 
inch or two in soil, these fungous goblets 
can still force their way out. If we could 
watch these bodies during rainy weather 
we would see a tiny cloud of dust arising 
from their surface from time to time. 
This is the first spore bombardment of 
the brown rot fungus, since this dust 
cloud is composed entirely of spores 
ready to attack the fruit blossoms and 
start a new epidemic of the disease. 

The mummies are necessary to carry 
the fungus during the winter and from 
them comes the spring destruction of the 
blossoms. Once the fungus becomes es- 
tablished in the new spring growth it 
changes it» habits completely, producing 
immense numbers of a new kind of spore. 
Naturally these spores must have water 
for their growth, hence a wet summer is 
conducive to the disease. 

The first manifestation of brown rot 
comes with the blasting of the flowers in 
spring. Later in the season as the fruit 
approaches maturity the fruit rot ap- 
pears first as a small water-soaked spot 
which quickly spreads to involve the 
entire fruit. A favorite point of attack 
for this disease is where two fruits touch 
or within the center of a cluster, merely 
because drops of water will remain much 
longer in such sheltered spots. If a single 
fruit in a cluster becomes infected, the 
entire cluster is doomed. 

With this knowledge of the disease the 
plant doctor has found several avenues 
of attack. In the first place the mummies 
are the most important, tho not the only 
means of hibernation, and from the 
mummies come the first attacks of brown 
rot. The remedy is to remove all the 
mummies from the tree and bury them as 
deeply as porsible by plowing in the fall 
or early spring, and to harrow about the 
trees in the spring to destroy any of the 
fungous “goblets” which may have es- 
caped.- Experiments show that this 
means of attack is beneficial. The next 
problem is to kill the summer spores 
which may float in from outside sources 
or which will be present where the early 
precautions are not taken. The best 
protection against these spores is spraying 
or dusting. 

The chief difficulty in spraying these 
stone-fruits is their susceptibility to 
spray injury. Bordeaux mixture is par- 
ticularly dangerous on sweet cherries and 
peaches. Limesulfur used at the rate of 
3 to 4 pounds of dry limesulfur in each 
50 gallons is better, but still is not abso- 
lutely safe. The 8-8-50 self-boiled lime- 
sulfur spray was especially designed for 
the control of this disease. This spray 
can be made by mixing 8 pounds of 
sulphur with 8 pounds of hydrated lime, 
then add 8 gallons of boiling water, stir- 
ring vigorously for about five minutes 
before cooling the mixture by the addition 
of more water. There are, however, dry 
mix substitutes for self-boiled limesulfur 
which may be purchased. An 85-15 
sulfur-lime dust is also effective in the 
control of brown rot. 

At least three applications are needed 
to keep this disease in check. First after 
the petals fall, the second two weeks 
later, and the third about a month before 
the fruit ripens. 

Sweet cherries are much more sus- 
ceptible to brown rot than are the sour 
kinds, particularly the Napoleon and 
Governor Wood varieties. The Windsor, 
Black Eagle and Black Tartarian are 
more resistant, but are still far from 
immune, Sprays are most essential to 
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our Water Supply 
need NOT Perplex you 


“How can I know what Water System to install?” is 
he question many puzzled suburban or country home 
Deep well or shallow well? Duro makes automatic pumps for both. 
Village bungalow or country estate, summer cottage or western ranch? - 
It matters not, there’s a Duro system that will give you an abundance 
of fresh running water under press ure—just like city water service. Prices 
as low as $79.50 f. o. b. Dayton. 
* Water supply need not perplex you, no matter where you live. Let 
help foe y ive 
: What is your problem? Tell us! Give Duro the facts and factory- 
trained engineers will write you in detail. Get this expert advice free, 
and without obligation. You'll need it sooner or later. Write for Free 
Consultation Blank. “| 
THE DURO COMPANY 
404 Monument Ave. i 
Largest Manufacturers of Weer asians ae ela tadils 
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Ie will give fresh 
running water under 
strong : e 
every faucet in ¢ 
house — day in and 
day out. iced as 
low as $125 f. o. b. 
Dayton. 
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Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service 
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dence of 

Fisher, Boston Bivd., 
Detrott. Richard H. 
Marr, Architect 


Garbage Nuisance Banished 
in this “Fisher Body” Home 


THE right-at-hand convenience of the time-tried Kern- 
erator forever eliminates the foul smelling, ever-over- 
flowing garbage can and dangerous rubbish pile, in the home 
of Mr. Chas. J. Fisher,vice-president of the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, Detroit. All waste—not only garbage, but tin 
cans, bottles, gopers, and all discarded trash, is merely G 


dg % , 


dropped through the handy hopper, in or near the kitchen. and Waste 
Falling to the brick combustion chamber (which must be Pencess 
thou 


built in at the base of the regular chimney when rye 
is being erected), everything but metallic a: and suc 
non-combustibles is burned completely. he latter are K 
flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. o fuel re- 
uired—no upkeep cost—the waste itself is fuel for its own 
estruction. We guarantee the Kernerator to do these 
things for the life of your building. 
The Kernerator is wonderfully adapted to Better 
Homes and Gardens Unit Houses, a new one of 
which is described in each issue. If contem- 
plating other plans, your architect or contractor 
will recommend the Kernerator. write us 
for data and free booklet, ‘‘The Sanitary Elimin- 
ation of Household Waste.”” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
704 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office . 





No. 5A WREN 
HOUSE; stained 


HOUS 
hor 
Sse plied t 


brown. 
$2.06 
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No.3 WREN HOUSE CLUSTER 
on 8 ft. pole; stained brown; re- 


movable bottom. 12 Ibs. $6.00, 





this beautiful bird bath is placed there 
will always be songsters. 
correct; of classic i= bowl 21 
diam.; pedestal 26’ high 75 Ibs.¢10.00 

We suggest early installation of these bird 
comforts to attract to your garden the first 
arrivals from the south. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog on 
gan furniture. All prices F. O. B. Factory , 

rystal Lake, Ill. Wesell to dealers. If they 
cannot supply you we will Order NOW. 


GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 


41 Lake Street Crystal Lake, Ill. 








No.X-15 EZY-CLEAN MARTIN 
HOUSE; ready for paint; 3-story 
28 comp.,85 1bs., $12.80; 2-story, 
20 comp., 75 1bs.$10.50. 





Instant 


leavingthe 


WOODPECKER 
brown with 8-ft. pole, or FLICKE 
s $2.50: 


» 2 tbe high; may be a 


of tree, house or 
barn; stained 
Ibs. 
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’ FEEDING STA- 
* TION attracts 
birds; assures you 
daily visits next 

’ Stained 
brown. 31bs.$1.00 


No. 5 BLUE- 
BIRD HOUSE, 
stained brown, 

d bottom 
for cleaning. 4 
Ibs. $1.00. 


N 


a @B 


Upper air vent in roof, making it 
cooler in summer and warmer in win- 
ter. 22’ x 27’, 24” high, unfinished, 
$12.00. Painted any color, $15.00. 
24’’x 36’’,30” high, unfinished, $15.00. 
Painted, $18.00. Weight 80 Ibs. 











BEAUTIFUL HOMES 








Know the Birds Z2:o%8" Bird Lore 
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THE BOOK OF 


146 home designs, 200 pages. 
Spanish,Colonial and English de- 
signs. Illustcations on 9 in.x11 in. 


Andrew Charles Borzner, Architect 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A EAT ATL ONE 


a bi-monthly magazine edited by Frank M. Chapman. 
Tells how to study birds, to make nesting boxes, feeding 
stands and baths. Many illustrations, with color plate 
in every issue. $1.50 per year (6 issues). Descriptive circu- 


ome. | og eee -Ooo lar free. Specimen magazine sent for 14 cents in stamps. 
And’ $50,000 homes, Today | BIRD LORE, Box 687, HARRISBURG, PENNA. 








We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you. Kiel 
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control brown rot in all sweet cherries: 
Among the plums Lombard, Gueii, 
Monarch and Imperial Gage are very 
susceptible, while Reine Claude, Brad- 
shaw, Grand Duke, French Damson and 
Italian Prune are resistant. For the home 
orchard where spraying will probably not 
be done thoroly, any of these resistant 
varieties had best be used. The Triumph, 
Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Crosby, Gold 
Drop and Krummel varieties of peaches 
make an excellent group for home plant- 
ing. 

One of the chief difficulties in the 
home orchards or with fruit trees in the 
yard is the closeness of planting. Too 
often it is the desire to have a great 
variety of fruit in a small space. Since the 
brown rot is a fungous disease it is greatly 
favored by any conditions which retard 
evaporation. 


Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 32 

of the Rockies,” we took it'on a camping 
trip west as far as Banff and found it 
very useful. If you live in the West, 
however, you will probably want the 
Western Bird Guide. Our little daughters 
often tell us that the birds in the Bird 
Guide are “‘a little too short and fat,” but 
allowing for that, it is easy to identify 
a strange bird with the help of this little 
book. 

Chester A. Reed has also written a 
Flower Guide ($1.75) that we like very 
much—a book of the same size and shape 
as the Bird Guide. This is a guide to the 
common wild flowers found in the eastern 
and middle states. All the little books 
in this series are about three and one-half 
by five and one-half inches in size and 
are illustrated in color. They are pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

I find myself longing to step from the 
Bird Guide and the Flower Guide into 
“useful books for children,” but this is 
too large a subject for the small amount of 
space that I have left. I set out to tell you 
only about the useful books on our grown- 
up shelves, for of course the Bird Guide 
and Flower Guide are for grown-ups as 
well as children. 

I must admit that there are several 
useful books that I wish we had but 
which we don’t own for the simple 
reason that they don’t exist—at least so 
faras I am aware. One is a book on 
“mending things about the house’”’—just 
such a book as Mr. Van Horn might make 
of Dad’s Practical Pointers published 
monthly in this magazine—and the other 
is a book of etiquette for the average 
woman. All the etiquette books are too 
large and try to cover too much ground; 
besides, most of us have no concern at 
all with coming-out parties, studio teas, 
and the like. Etiquette, thank goodness, 
is growing of necessity more and more 
simple, and most of us need only a short 
and general guide to the subject. 

If any of you have any “useful book” 
that you “swear by,” or at least have 
“kept house by” for years, will you not 
write and tell me about it? I am inter- 
ested less in very new books than in 
family books that have stood the test of 
time, but if a new book of this sort 1s 
particularly good and helpful, I can for- 
give its youth. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 
door again with a party of visitors! 

Red Hill, the last home of Patrick 
Henry, is located near Brookneal, 
Campbell county, Virginia, on a ridge 
overlooking the junction of Falling River 
and the Staunton, which ridge is the 
dividing line between Campbell and 
Charlotte counties. During his man- 
hood, Henry lived at a number of places 
in Virgina but in 1795, just four years 
before his death, he established himself 
at Red Hill and there he is buried. 

The view from this spot is superb. 
Southward for two or three miles stretches 
the valley of the Staunton, a great oval- 
like basin of fertility varying from a 
quarter to a mile in width. Thru it 
leisurely winds the river, giving one a 
vision of scenes which have, in fancy’s 
lightest moments, presented themselves 
to the mind. Around it gently slope the 
hills, enclosing and enfolding it as if to 
shut it in and give it, of all spots in a 
turbulent world, peace and quiet. To 
the west from the hill, stretching nearly 
sixty miles in the distance may be dimly 
made out the Blue Ridge, with their lofty 
peaks marking the horizon. 


ATRICK HENRY loved the beautiful 

valley beneath his modest mansion 
house and old accounts tell us that when- 
ever the weather permitted, he was to be 
found under the trees on the lawn which 
overlooked it, sitting in a chair tilted 
against the trunk of one of the trees, or 
walking to and fro lost in meditation. 


It was his custom to awake with the 
dawn and to go out on the lawn and 
exercise his tremendous voice by carry- 
ing on a conversation with his slaves in 
the fields below half a mile away, who 
were already at work. He loved his estate 
and the fertility of his fields with as in- 
tense a passion as he displayed for a case 
before the courts or a cause in the public 
forum. Indeed, one of his friends has 
said that the only fault he could find 
with either his public or private char- 
acter was that “in his latter days, he 
seemed proud of the goodness of his 
lands and . . . wished to be thought 
wealthy. It is my opinion that he was 
better pleased to be flattered as to his 
wealth than as to his great talents.’’ An- 
other, who knew him well, has said: 
“T have thought, indeed, that he was too 
much attached to property ...” This 
trait is entirely natural when we recall 
that his early life was spent in a merci- 
less struggle with poverty and it was not 
until after he was fifty years of age that 
he succeeded in earning a competence. 
From the age of fifteen until he was nearly 
thirty, he passed from one employment 
to another and failed in everything to 
which he set his hand. It was literally 
thru his tongue and his great talent in 
swaying the minds of others—most of 
whom were hostile to him—that he not 
only found fame but fortune. 


It is to be regretted that most of the old 
mansion house at Red Hill has been de- 
stroyed by fire within the past few years, 
but portions of the old shrine remain and 
one can only trust that the heirs of the 
great orator will restore it as it was. The 
old law office remains intact, together 
with the hedges and some of the trees. 
His tomb is also on the grounds where 
he lies buried with his second wife, Doro- 
thea Dandridge, granddaughter of the old 
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The doorway of a 
person of importance 


If doorways express the people who live behind 
them—here, surely, might live a person of impor- 
tance. A self-respecting citizen who blends cor- 
diality with dignity ... a sizable income with a 
sense of proportion. 


& a & 


If this is the doorway of your home, remember that the classical 
style particularly demands care in every detail. The Sargent 
handle and knocker shown agree with the Colonial design as 
thoroughly as the paneled door and Georgian scroll. These pieces 
are made in solid, time-resisting brass or bronze. To go with 
them is a Sargent Cylinder Lock—the utmost in security. Select 
Sargent locks and hardware with your architect—whatever your 
design may be. The free Colonial Book will help you. Write 
for it today. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 
51 Water Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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generous margins. A book 
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again and again with in- 
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royal governor, Alexander Spottswood, 
whom Henry married in October, 1777. 

Of his early life we know very little 
for sure. Indeed, no man of the period 
in which he lived who occupied even a 
minor part in the momentous struggle 
has left behind such a meager amount of 
material concerning himself and his own 
activities. We have practically nothing 
from his own pen concerning even the 
exploits with which the whole country 
rang. He seemed uninterested in them, or 
else was modest to a fault. Guests in his 
house tell us that he did not seem to care 
to talk about his deeds. He did not even 
exhibit Washington’s pardonable anxiety 
to see that if monuments were to be 
erected to him, they be authentic and 
properly designed. Of Jefferson’s feverish 
anxiety to leave a record of his trivial 
opinion of his contemporaries, he did not 
suffer. 

In youth, he was a normal, lively, un- 
restrained boy. He roamed the hills and 
valleys, gun in hand, like a young savage. 
Of all his school studies only arithmetic 
seemed to interest him. He had rather 
go fishing than work and he gave no 
promise whatever of the things that were 
to come. As he grew older, he was a lover 
of boisterous society, sought out the 
taverns and the dances, laughed, sang, 
played his fiddle and told stories to the 
envy of all around. His father set him 
up in business, evidently assuming that 
one so popular who would not work 
ought to be able to cash in on his idleness. 
But Patrick helped his customers to 
deplete his assets and he had no genius for 
collections. In a year, he was closed out. 


At eighteen, returning one night with a 
merry crowd from the tavern, the idea 
of matrimony seems to have suddenly 
seized him. No doubt, it started as a 
joke. He had no money, no prospects of 
making any; young Sarah Shelton, the 
daughter of a small farmer and after- 
ward a tavern keeper in the neighborhood, 
was in no better circumstances. Whether 
she was one of the party, I do not know— 
some say the young rascals went down 
and routed her out of bed and Patrick 
dared her to marry him that night, then 
and there. But that is a mere detail, a 
detail, nevertheless, which we wish the 
ponderous old biographers had remem- 
bered to include. At any rate, Sarah 
Shelton was produced in the nighttime 
of the said day, as the lawyers have it, 
and the merrymakers proceeded to the 
house of the local parson, whom they 
brought out on the porch attired in a 
crazy-quilt and the ceremony was per- 
formed forthwith. 

Patrick seems to have gradually cooled 
thereafter in his personal habits, like the 
lava around the edges of a boiling volcano, 
altho it was nine years before Fate suc- 
ceeded in getting her maxim-silencer on 
him and his fire directed in a useful di- 
rection. A wife and an increasing family 
is often a good thing for the happy-go- 
lucky youth with an excess of vital energy 
and without any destined port. Thru all 
these nine years, when he tended bar, 
did odd jobs and finally tried his hand at 
farming, drifting back to merchandise and 
out again, Fate was slowly getting the 
bridle on and gently but firmly pointing 
the way—sometimes, giving him a kick 
when he tried to pull off in the wrong 
direction. At last, it came to him like a 
clap of thunder! People loved to hear him 
talk; he tried it consciously on them when 
they were not suspecting and discovered 
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that he could influence and sway the 
minds of others—that is, make them think 


in unison with his own mind! Ah, how 
bright the stars now were in the dark as V en mo re rOO ms 
night! 


EFFERSON tells us that Patrick 

Henry told him that he studied law 
only six weeks before he came to Williams- 
burg to apply for admission to the bar. 
He pokes a lot of fun at his appearance 
and at his audacity in going after his 
certificate before the cultured and artisto- 
cratic members of the committee. But 
Patrick Henry went after it and what is 
more he got it; what is even more inter- 
esting, he got it from the same little 
clique of men from whom he was, ere 
long, to wrest control of the colony in 
their own chosen field of politics. 

From the moment he mounted his 
mangy dun horse and disappeared in the 
forest at Williamsburg with his certifi- 
cate in his pocket, he was the child of 
Fate. He moved forward like the favorite 
of fortune. He met the aristocrats for the 
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for Religious Freedom Jefferson was Reclaim the attic with 
Upson Board 


Build in a laundry with Upson 
Fibre-Tile—a special Upson Board 
with tile-like indentations built 
into the surface. It is thoroughly 
waterproofed—resists steam, mois- 
ture, even ordinary leaks. 


A nearly-perfect material 


later to write. 
Impartial laboratory tests—aswell 


The next year he was in the House of 
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Burgesses and before the echoes had ceased 
from the Speaker’s gavel calling that 
body to order, he gained the floor and 
offered seven resolutions that almost 
moved the ‘“‘vested interests” to personal 
violence. The resolutions bluntly an- 
nounced that no power, save the Virginia 
assembly, had the right to levy taxes 
upon the colony. They lighted the fuse 
that aroused the whole country, and 
this “dangerous” young man from the 
backwoods succeeded in wresting control 
of the assembly from Randolph, Wythe, 
Nicholas and Bland by a single vote, thru 
his torrent of eloquence. Peyton Ran- 
dolph stormed out of the chamber vowing 
that he would give one hundred guineas 
for that vote, brushing his kinsman, 
aa Jefferson, out of his way as he 
passed. 

From that moment he was a national 
figure. He served in the Continental 
Congress with Washington; he was five 
times elected governor of Virginia; at 
one time he was at the head of the state 
military forces and forced the royal gov- 
ernor to pay for powder he had seized, and 
he served in the Virginia Convention called 
to consider the Constitution. There he 
opposed adoption with all his talents, 
but he lost by a margin of ten votes. His 
power was so great, however, that all of 
his objections to the original document 
were speedily incorporated in the first ten 
amendments. 

Manyrumorsandinnuendoes havecome 
down to us concerning his personal char- 
acteristics. We can set most of them 
down as being part of the penalty which 
& man pays for fame and greatness. The 
surprising thing, however, is that Jeffer- 
Son is responsible for some of them. He 
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to apply. Laboratory tests prove 
Upson Board 25% to 200% 
stronger than ordinary sheath- 
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3. For Insulating. Labora- 
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son Board 10% better than 
plaster materials twice as thick. 
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iuard your children against speeding cars and 
snapping dogs. 

Fence Your Lawn 
Enclose your lawn with an Anchor Fence. Makes 
a safe and effective playground enclosure. Protects 
the flowers and shubbery, too. 


Easy to Install 

Anybody can install an Anchor Lawn Fence. You 

don’t have to be a mechanic. Especially designed 

for easy erection. Complete directions furnished; 
easy to follow. 
Attractive—Strong—Durable 

Made of strong steel Chain Link Wire. Steel 

Posts. Firm—because Anchored. Permanent— 

cause Galvanized. A real fence of enduring con- 

struction—at a price that only our quantity pro- 
duction and large manufacturing facilities could 
make possible! 

Write now for free Catalog No. 64. Contains 
complete information, photographs, etc. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 

11 East 38th St. ¢—. New York, N. Y. 
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with heavy cloud 
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stream. Strainers 
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or ing, washing windows, autos, 
fire didiee te Complete with hose. Extra 
extension may be obtained to reach under side 
of low crops without bending. Knapsack tank 
may be had in brass or galvanized. 
This is only one of many styles of Auto-Sprays. 
Every sprayer guaranteed. Send for catalogue. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 


898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 




































Wheel Hoes 
and Drills 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc. 
better than you can with old-fashione 
tools and ten times quicker. A woman, boy or 
irl can do it. Plant closer and work these 
fiand tools. Either ccmpined or separate tools. 
Write for free folder showing 
many styles. 


FRED. H. BATEMAN CO. 
646 So. Wash. Sq. 
Philadoiphia, Pa. 
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cag indicates, to those who care to 
ook it up, that Henry handled two or 
three hundred more law cases in a given 
time than Jefferson did. The fact that 
he collected his fee in advance is not an 
evidence of indolence, but of good busi- 
ness—it simplifies things and reduces the 
number of litigants. 

Patrick Henry was unusually religious 
in his nature and in a letter written to 
one of his daughters in 1796, he said: 
“... I think religion of infinitely higher 
importance than politics; and I find much 
cause to reproach myself that I have 
lived so long, and have given no decided 
and public proofs of my being a Chris- 
tian. But, indeed, my dear child, this is 
a character which I prize far above all 
this world has, or can boast.” 

In personal habits, he was unusually 
strict for his times. His grandson tells 
us that he never drank wine or stronger 
liquor and that, following the Revolution 
he was very much alarmed at the increase 
in drunkenness and did all he could to 
encourage the drinking of beer, manufac- 
turing it on his own estate and serving it 
exclusively to his guests. In his latter 
days, the odor of tobacco was unusually 
offensive to him and many amusing 
stories are told of how he could, by the 
sensitiveness of his nostrils, track some 
poor slave’s corncob pipe to its hiding 
place. 


H* power as an orator has not been 

exceeded by any speaker of modern 
times and probably not by any orator that 
ever lived. Even the most uninteresting 
of legal arguments became great dramatic 
spectacles that people fought to hear, 
when he took them up. A judge tells us 
that he sat on the bench once for fourteen 
hours without leaving it, completely lost 
in time and place when Henry was making 
an argument. He argued once at Rich- 
mond in the state house for three days in 
a debt case, and it was impossible for the 
legislature to hold sessions because all 
the members were jammed in the court 
room. 

The secret of his power as an orator 
seems to have been his utter intensity of 
feeling for his cause. An accomplished 
lawyer tells us that he went a long way 
to hear Henry make an argument merely 
to satisfy himself whether he felt his 
cause, or merely acted his feeling. He 
states that after the first sentence fell 
from Henry’s lips, he was satisfied that 
he meant every word he said with all his 
being. Then he tells us how Henry made 
him feel that the guilty man was innocent 
merely because he could lay hold of 
every mind in the room and make it fall 
in step with his own thinking! 

He has been called illiterate—Jefferson 
is to blame for some of this feeling, for he 
told Daniel Webster that his “‘pronuncia- 
tion was vulgar and vicious”—but there 
is some doubt as to the greater charge 
Jefferson made when he wrote in 1824 
that ‘He was a man of very little knowl- 
edge of any sort. He read nothing, and 
had no books.” Governor Page tells us 
that he pronounced “earth” as ‘“‘yearth,”’ 
and spoke of “men’s naiteral parts being 
improved by larnin’.”” And Taylor says 
he pronounced “bar” as “bare,” and 
Roane that he pronounced ‘China” as 
“Cheena.” But what of it? Lincoln 
lapsed into peculiarities of pronunciation, 
habitually saying, ‘‘Mr. Cheerman,”’ in- 
stead of “Mr. Chairman.”’ George Mason, 
cultured and learned, speaks of Henry 
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“How would you screen 
casement windows? 


There is a trick to screen- 
ing some windows properly 
and neatly. On casement 
windows, for example, or- 
dinary screens won’t do. 
They would be clumsy and 
in the way. Higgin-trained 
men know just which type 
of screen is best for the 
window, door or porch; 
and Higgin All-Metal 
Screens give you neatness 
and durability that mean 
lowest cost and greatest 
satisfaction through the 





Send for this free 
book on modern 
screening of doors 

windows and 


porches. years to come. 
THE HIGGIN MFG. CO, 
507 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 





ALL METAL 
WINDOW SCREENS 








“Hallowell” Home Work Bench 


Small enough for a one-car garage, nope enough, 
sturdy enough for the biggest home job. Comes 
to you all ready to set up—=steel legs; planking, 
planed and bored to fit; nuts and bolts. Easier 
and cheaper to build than a wooden bench— 
much better, too! 

Write today for free illustrated circular. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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FLAKE SHORE LOT 


On beautiful wooded lakes in Northern 
Minnesota. Clear water, bracing air, good roads. 
The ideal Summer climate. Buy your log cabin site 
now. Lake Shore lots on many beautiful lakes to 
select from. For further information write 
Deans, 105 E. 24th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota- 
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on the other hand, with lavish praise 
and stated that had he lived at the time 
of the First Republic in Rome he would 
have been the peer of the great men of 
ancient times, not only as an orator, but 
in the other departments of statecraft as 
well. 

Oratory has passed into the limbo of the 
forgotten arts. It is only once in an age of 
ages that the real orator emerges and the 
really great speech hinges on a single 
moment of time, A great oration is given 
but once—time and chance combine to 
make it live. Most orators are merely 
elocutionists who pretend their feelings 
and time their gestures—they are merely 
the body without the spark of life 
breathed into it. 


But the great orator, like the great 


actor, pays a terrific price for the intensity 
of feeling he puts into his cause. He 
burns at white heat and consumes every 
fiber of his being on the altar of success. 
Henry’s latter days were days of physical 
misery because of his holieal health 
and nerves. He was old and broken long 
before his time. He gave all; he spent 
everything in the contest, and his honor 
today, and his fame, rest upon that fact. 
We shall never see his like again. 


The Foxglove 


O give distinction to the ordinary 

hardy perennial and shrubbery border 
few plants equal and none surpass the 
common foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), 
especially when its improved horticul- 
tural varieties are used. Its erect racemes, 
usually two to four feet tall, rise above 
the ruck of ordinary sprawly plants like 
dignified spires adorned with bells. Dur- 
ing the two or three weeks they are in their 
prime they easily dominate the border 
and give a suggestion of permanence 
to the whole planting. In both the old- 
fashioned garden and in the newer styles 
these clean and commanding plants with 
their strong vertical lines add a dignity 
not easily secured by any others. 

While the bell-like or finger-like spotted 
flowers of the original species are about 
two inches long and usually purple there 
are improved forms with larger and finer 
flowers of various colors and markings; 
for instance, the spotted foxglove (Digi- 
talis purpurea maculata); the leopard 
foxglove (Digitalis purpurea maculata 
superba); the gloxinia foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea gloxiniaeflora—sometimes gloxi- 
niovdes); the double foxglove (Digitalis 
purpurea monstrosa); and the white fox- 
glove (Digitalis purpurea alba). 

Tho individual foxglove plants may 
occasionally prove to be perennial the 
great majority are biennial. The seed is 
very minute and should therefore be 
sown in pans, flats or frames. Seed sown 
out of doors in midsummer should pro- 
duce plants that bloom the following 
season, as should also those grown under 
glass if started in midwinter. After the 
flowers have fallen if the ground is not 
disturbed in the neighborhood of the 
plants already growing in the border 
seedlings in abundance will be produced 
for the following season’s blossoms; but 
no one need fear that foxglove will be- 
come a pest. The young plants are very 
my destroyed by the hoe.—M. G. 
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Design is only half 
the beauty of true 


~YALE- 


Builders Hardware 











—for in Yale Hardware is the quality 
that insures against replacement. 

Extra thickness of metal; greater 
accuracy of machining and fitting; 
properly heat-treated springs; ample 
bearing surfaces— and the incompar- 
able ingenuity of design that means 
smooth, unhesitating operation, al- 
ways. Yale Hardware, in solid brass 
and bronze, easiest to install; and 
permanent; is by far the lowest in 
cost for the years of its service. 











The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Special Offer 


zee Bn yd Barred Rote 
ank supreme as the world's 

strain of Showbird-Layers. Blue Ribbon bbon 

winners ar. Get started Records u 

to 314 eggs for the year. Get started now with th 

wonder strain—with some “ARISTOCRAT” eggs 

for hatching. Special April Offering. Wruevor Utoday! 


W. D. HOLTERMAN, Fancier 
Box E Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Why be satisfied with less than half the Raise ye 

profits your flock can produce? Instead 

turn losses into dollars. Get more eggs, 

and bigger hatches. Raise more of the 

chicks.C ut feed bills .Our course gives tried, 
sure methods that — average poultry 

po profitse—QUICK. Tells what todo 

—and what NOT af be successful. 

FREE book explains. Write for copy today. 

NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE. Dept. 501, Washington, D.C. 


KERLIN WHITE aa 


Beautiful, Wondertul Winter La 

Large White Eggs. Always comman 

rices. 265. pers stock. EES, 
tget Winery 


Sevoue 
fee SEE 
g_ SEND FOR OUR CHICK C UALOG 
OUR BIG CATALOG 


Tells how to raise chicks successfully. Shows 
views ot 8 our ae ro onoO and equi pront. 
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Best varieties. From inspected, 
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40g ONE MILLION 
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oN A ait 1 ion Live rival 'Goarattend Poatpal ia. 
ers booke: . da M cou 
CATALOG FREE Order it to-den,  ReforemceBernete RED 
CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 47, £LDORADO, ILLINOIS 


CHICKS WITH PEP Obi Accredit- 


ed. Inspectors 
authorized and trained by Poul. Deyt.,OhioState 
Univ. Prize winners National and other shows. 
Tligh egg producers. Pree range flocks. 100% 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free, 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box B, Holgate, Ohio 
AccPrn 

sir, Ky —" itehea* 
well matured State Ins: Bie,t fo 70 aw bred for 


‘@ Production. fored. iiluetrated catalog Free. 
noone FARMS, GOX 365 WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 
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OOTH POULTRY FARMS, sa MO. 
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stots were 519% >» keneneten, Mo 


$129 Per 100 
CHICKS shoxi Senex 


1 prices 
causing a sensation. NE eT Bis. 
| eo, iectnted ae 

Poultry Farms Box 902, * Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Ohio Accredited Chicks Ezsr.ry'z.selr sod 
and authorized by Ohio State University. Quality guaranteed by this 


inspection. Order direct. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Send for our 
circular and price list. Shows prize winning stock. Write today. 


otens ACCREDITED HATCHERY , E. W. Kemnitzer, Prep. 


Newark, 


QUALITY Gids<Fegs 


Ageredived, gu tneme 25,000 a0 tefiy. Cana oy d ee, 


delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY. FARMS 
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pie, Bol pe 1° 1009 live tie 
ery “fie sina, Tite for catalog and prices. 


C. C.C. Hatcheries, Box 604, Centerville, lowa 


Ponts BABY CHICKS have “the 
Accredited A a 
and the best possible handling back of them. Every 
chick accredited. Literature and price list free. 


WASHTENAW HATCHERY, 2508 Geddes Road, 4nn Arbor, Mich. 
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‘Poultry Houses: 


All styles, - illustrations, secret of gettin — 44 


and copy of “The Full E Basket. 
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Showing an interior view of the 10x10 poultry house 


Factors in Raising Poultry 


M. D. HOFFMAN 


O obtain the fullest value and enjoy- 

ment out of backyard poultry raising, 
the individual must give special attention 
to three factors—buying, care, and feed- 
ing. The first factor, namely, buying, is 
the first step toward an enjoyable and 
profitable pastime. Parentage of any 
animal is vital but this is particularly 
true of poultry. Egg production is bred 
in, and it takes years of breeding to pro- 
duce a reliable strain. Some may say, 
“Oh, well, we are only buying 50 chicks; 
even tho we do get a cheaper grade our 
entire investment will not be over $10 or 
$15; no great amount is at stake.’’ 

In a certain sense you are right, but in 
other ways wrong. I have seen more 
wholesome family satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment come from 
fifteen to twenty 


whatever class of coop you have, that the 
coop be weatherproof. A building 10x10 
will comfortably house thirty laying hens. 
In no case would I make the floor of my 
backyard poultry house less than 8x6. 
Ten by ten is ideal for a thirty-hen 
fancier. The picture shows a 10x10 select 
breeding house, inside and outside view. 
Before going into the matter of care of 
baby chicks, let me say that in profitable 
and enjoyable poultry raising cleanliness 
of quarters is positively essential and you 
should not begin unless you agree with 
yourself that this rule shall be sacred and 
kept. The work necessary to clean a 
poultry house is negligible if it is syste- 
matically done. 

In my coops the droppings boards and 
water containers 
are cleaned every 
morning. A bit of 





highly bred chick- 
ens than could be 
imagined and any- 
one buying “any 
kind of chick or 
chicken”’ will nev- 
er have the privi- 
lege of actually 
seeing the “profit 
per hen story” 
told in the little 
backyard coop 
filled with high- 
bred birds. Then, 
too, ‘‘any old 
chick” type buyer 
will have little 
chance to get the 
thrill that comes 
from winning @ 
blue or red ribbon 
at the local poultry show. Be assured— 
and you can be—that the organization 
from which you purchase is primarily a 
breeder and not a “hatcher of the other 
fellow’s eggs’’ alone. 

Care is also a very important attribute 
toward the success of your little backyard 
kingdom. 

Let us start first with the matter of 
building. No elaborate equipment is 
necessary to start, but it is important that 





Outside view of the 10x10 poultry house 


fresh straw is add- 
ed to the litter 
each morning to 
keep it fresh, and 
once each week 
complete change 
of litter is given. 
Coops are com- 
pletely white- 
washed twice a 
month, while each 
morning roosts 
and droppings 
boards are 
sprayed. Keep this 
formula in mind 
and you will not 
go wrong. 
We are now 
ready for the 
chicks. A small brooder stove (hard coal) 
if ehicks are brooded in a 10x10 room is 
recommended. 

In case you brood your chicks in a sepa- 
rate house, an electric or small oil heater 
can be used. A large dry goods box prop- 
erly rigged up often serves the purpose of 
brooding house. 

Whether in box or 10x10 house, your 
entire room must be warm. Room tem- 
perature for first week should be 80 
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while under hover 92 degrees is the best. 
Drop these temperatures gradually as 
chicks develop. 

Their first feed should consist of chick 
charcoal and grit followed in three hours 
with crumbled bread and _ hard-boiled 
egg. After the first day start them on 
some commercial chick mash. Any of 
these feeds can be obtained in small five 
or twenty-five-pound sacks. The second 
day feed five times. Keep mash before SZ. 
them fifteen minutes at a time, then re- 5 ‘. ome 
move it for about two hours. After the a. ‘ 
morning of the third day keep mash, fine 
grit, and fine chicken charcoal before 
chicks all the time. Clean water, must 
also be before them at all hours. Skimmed 
milk or buttermilk is a fine thing, but 
can also be obtained in mash form by 
using a buttermilk mash. ; 

Let the little chicks run out of doors : . 
in small wire yee ae after the eleventh ie a 
day. Fresh air and sunshine is as neces- S ill 
sary to their development as food and yrox pray Ww give 
water. At six weeks of age separate the 


cutee So eae at od your garden every chance 
to do its best 


kept separate. 

UsE Pyrox this year, and like thousands upon thou- 
sands, you’ll say you never before produced such 
marvelous flowers or such delicious, perfect vege- 
tables and fruits. 

Pyrox helps your garden grow because it sweeps 
away the enemies that attack the plants. It not only 
kills bugs and insects, but controls plant diseases, and 
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Dope for Mrs. Mite 


The first warm sunny days of spring 
seem to remind Mrs. Mite that she has 
a duty to perform for posterity. Fresh 
and vigorous from a nice long nap she 
digs into her task with a vigor that 
makes the backyard poultryman scratch 
his head and wonder as to just where he 





= grt i incesiiliciisearina by lengthening the growing season it increases the 
apring when f took penseniéa of & 000 yield and improves the quality of everything. When 
of thorobred hens. Mrs. Mite had a you use Pyrox Spray for those purposes for which it 
good start. In order to get even with is recommended you don’t need anything else—Pyrox 
her I pensar a from > does it all. And it’s so easy to use. Five minutes 
Falters 60 VERS Whe FOOKNG BEND We mixing with cold water and you are ready to spray. 


not come in contact with the walls and 


also so that Mrs. Mite could mot dish No mess, no fuss, no bother. Pyrox goes farther and 


up from the droppings boards to the it sticks — making frequent 
= = sda sprayings unnecessary. 

1e next step was to go to the garage 
where I moana my oa and oa ne Use Pyrox for potatoes, 
quarts of old crankcase oil. This I tomatoes, cucumbers and 
thinned with kerosene, using one pint to other vegetables, grapes, 
the two quarts of oil. The under side small fruits, roses, shrubs and 
of the roosts and their supports were flowers 
given a thoro coating of the mixture. : . 
This was in April. In August the dose _ Pyrox comes in one-pound 
was repeated. No mites showed up the jars, five and ten pound cans 
next season so I did not paint the roosts. and larger drums. You can 
A few were found the third year and the save by buying the larger con- 


roosts were given a thoro coating of the 
mite mixture. Only one application was 
needed for the season. 

In addition to painting the roosts I 
kept the floors and droppings boards 
clean. One dirty, mussy feather will 
supply food for a whole family of baby 
mites—C, A. C., Oregon. 





tainers. Sold everywhere. 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


the powerful triple-duty spray 
Kills Bugs Controls Diseases 
Improves Foliage : 


Made by BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 West Street, New York City 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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arden Full 
‘Gladioli 


The Gladiolus 
isone of the most 
satisfactory 


i PL flowers grown— 
(ae 






it is as easy to 


grow as the po- 

tato. Every fam- 
ily can enjoy this 
grand flower. 
They bloom from 
July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs 
each month from 


April to July. 
Special $2.00 Offer 


For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
rand Prize Mixture, which covers every 
conceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 


Special $6.00 Offer 


100 Choice Named Varieties (“2705 ios 


For those who plan their Garden according 
to a color scheme, we offer 10 Bulbs each of 
the following 10 choice varieties: 

Evelyn Kirtland, Rosy pink; Flora, Finest 
chrome-yellow; LeMarechalFoch,Fine salmon- 
pink; Mrs. Frances King, Vermilion; Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Deep salmon; Orange 
Glory, Rosy orange; Panama, Rose-pink; 
Peace, Splendid white; Schwaben, Finest 
canary-yellow; War, Deep ox-blood red. 


Order Your Bulbs Now, 80 as tohavethem 
to plant when you start your garden. 

Simple cultural directions in each package. 
Mention this advertisement and send Check, 
Money Order, Cash or Stamps, and secure 
either one, or both, of these splendid collec- 
tions, sent prepaid. to any point in the U.S. 
east of the Mississippi. For ints West 
and Canada add 25c for the $2.00 collec- 
tion or 50c for the $6.00 collection. 


Our 1926 Seed Annual sent on request 


Sic Walter 


30 and 32 Barclay St., New York 













































Special Get Acquainted Offer 


Choice assortment of unusual seeds of 


GENUINE DIENER 
CALIFORNIA 
FLOWERS for 


Regular Price $3.50 


Everyone a Diener novelty, > roduced and grown 
by Richard Diener himself. Not ordinary flower 
seeds but wonderful specialties full of vitality. 

Their blooms unusual in size and color will lend 
distinction to any garden. Never before has so 
fine a collection of Diener seeds been oflered at 
such a low price. Included in the collection are 


Dreams of Beauty Delphiniums, unsur- 
assed in size of flowers and shades of blue, 
amy stems, unusually resistent to mildew. 
Flowered Zinnias, a distinctly new type 
varicolored and often seven inches in diameter. 
Fantasy Dahlias, a new origination. Bi- 
colored flowers single, semi-colored, and 
double. Statice Sinuata or EF verlasting flow- 
ers, delicate shades, a continuously flowering 
perennial. Shasta Daisy, flowered single 
aster, long stemmed, golden centers with 
petals of pink, white, scarlet, mauve, etc. 
Tritoma or Red Hot Poker, in tints from yel- 
low and coral to orange and scarlet. Stems four 
to six feet long. 
Everflowering mammoth Amaryllis, varying 
in shades from white to tones of red rose. Easily 
grown, frequent bloomer. Any one can grow 
these flowers. Save $1.50 by sendin ng $2.00 today 
to RICHARD DIENER COMPANY, Inc., 
Box 606, Kentfield, California. 
There is still time to order and plant Diener’sGladt- 
olus and Petuntas for wonderful summer blossoms. 
If you havent a complete Diener catalog and price 
list, don't delay longer. Write for it today. Send 
50 cents with your request and get a special packet 
of Diener's Ruffied Monster Petunta seeds. Noth- 
ing else like them anywhere. 


ASTER (12 cooudge” 
New Introduction. Car 
mine Rose, Satiny sheen, 
long stems, large flowers. A marvel of beauty. Christened 
by permission of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Pkt. 150 seeds $5.00. 


John S., Weaver, Plant Specialist, Gordonville, Pa. 






































Better Homes and Gardens 


The Growing of Forget-me-nots 


NE of my hobbies the past few years 

has been the growing of forget-me- 
nots, and there are few flowers I would 
be less willing to be without. And yet, 
as memory carries me back to the gar- 
dens I have visited, there are only two in 
which I have seen this blossom featured. 
So there are some sections, at least, where 
it is not appreciated as it should be. 
Perhaps it is another case of the modest, 
shrinking violet, for once brought to 
notice the forget-me-not is generally ad- 
mired. Moreover it has a literary back- 
ground of sentiment such as is afforded 
few flowers. Like many other garden 
favorites, it has been much improved in 
the past few years, and many of its faults, 
such as dropping florets and weak stems, 
eliminated. 

For decorative effects, especially where 
one wants a low spreading effect, or where 
a blue color scheme is carried’ out, this 
flower is very useful. At a luncheon 
where flat bowls were filled with long 
sprays of forget-me-nots and the half- 
opened buds of Bechtel’s flowering crab, 
the results were greeted by the guests with 
surprised cries of admiration. The for- 
get-me-not also combines well with 
Madame Cecile Brunner roses, or the 
Dorothy Perkins buds, while a third 
effective combination is a glass basket 
filled with ferns, lily-of-the-valley, and 
forget-me-nots. 

The general impression seems to be 
that the plant is hard to grow. Few gar- 
den books give it mention, except in a 
casual way, and from seed catalogs I 
had gathered that a very damp, almost 
swampy place was necessary if one were to 
have success. In fact, my mind always 
turned to the shady, mossy streams in 
the mountains, where I had seen the wild 
forget-me-not flourishing in rich, black 
leaf mold, and I feared that these condi- 
tions could never be duplicated in my 
garden. 

My first trials at raising the plants 
were failures, for I experimented when 
the soil in our western garden was so new 
and untamed, and the ground so baked, 
that every seed planted was indeed a trial 
of faith, “the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen” 

—and generally never seen, either. So I 
decided these dainty flowers were not for 
me. It was quite by accident that I got 
my start. In the cold frame a package of 
mixed perennial seeds had been planted, 
and also some wild flower seeds gathered 
in the mountains. 


Among other seeds that started were 
two plants that were unknown to me, 
with soft minutely hairy leaves. Taking 
it for granted that they were my moun- 
tain plants, I planted them in a spot in 
the garden which most nearly duplicated 
mountain conditions, and waited for them 
to bloom. By fall they were large thrifty 
plants, tho they had shown never a sign 
of a blossom, and we often speculated as 
to what they were. But early the next 
spring I found out, for the plants were 
literally covered with sprays of the most 
wonderful sky-blue flowers—my first 
forget-me-nots. In fact, in all our subse- 
quent plantings, we have rarely had 
plants so covered with blooms. The seeds 
must have been included in the mixture 
of hardy perennials. 

They proved so hardy and satisfactory 
that we plant them every spring, which is 
necessary, as most of them are biennials 
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Improved 


Canterbury Bells 


Bloom profusely with large, bell-shaped 
ue. 


Grow to 


flowers in white, pink and 
Very imposing 


about three feet in height. 
whether planted singly, or in borders or 
beds. Can be potted in the fall and will 
| bloom indoors in early spring. 





We are now able to offer extra a5 [0 


grown plants of the Pink, 
| White and Blue varieties $1.50 

Per Doz. 

100 plants ay $10 


| (sure to bloom and satisfy) 
| at the low priceof......... 
An Exceptional Catalog Free 
Our free catalog tells the story of the greatest assort- 
ment of Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants in America. 


Write today for a free copy and become acquainted 
with this delightful and unique collection. 


Wayside Gardens (6, 


Growers of Hardy Plants in America 
yp sere Ohio. 


ROCK PLANTS 


and 


ROCK GARDENING 


Our new booklet describes all 
the best of these interesting 
little plants and tells how to 
construct a Rock Garden. 
It will interest all gardeners, 
both professional and ama- 
teur, for it is the most com- 
rehensive and authentic 
klet ever published deal- 
ing exclusively with this 
charming class of plants, 
freely illustrated through- 
out. Malled FREE toall 
oT Tequest a copy. 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Primula Cashmeriana 146 West 28rd St., New ‘3 City 









































= 
Sagamore 
The world famous 


DAHLIA 


has established en- 












most sought for and 
valuable cut flower 
dahlia in culti- 
vation. 

Tubers $7.50 ea. 
Plants $3, 75 ea. 
We offer exceptional value in collections of named 
exhibition varieties at $2.50, $5.00 and $10 per Doz. 
Send for copy of catalogue showing introductions 
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of remarkable character 


BADETTY BROTHERS, Huntington, N. Y. 























WATERER’S SEEDS 


Since 1892 we have been one of the largest 

distributors of high class Flower and Vege- 

table Seeds, selected from the finest of stocks 

in this country as well as abroad. 

Our 1926 Catalog, containing 88 p , fully illus- 

trated, with descriptions and cultural directions will 
mailed Free upon application. 


SPECIAL riey COLLECTION—Giant flower- 
ing composed of 10 separate colors rare beauty and 
exceptional ~ hog $1. 25 (Postage oe 


HOSEA WATERER 73,62ipnis, Po. 
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or better treated as such. While they 
self-sow freely, if one wants large thrifty 
plants for early spring blooming, it is 
best to plant them as early as possible 
the preceding spring. The plants seem to 
thrive in the same soil and under the same 
conditions which suit pansies. They re- 
quire neither an excessive amount of 
shade nor moisture. This is the method 
I follow: 

Plant the seeds early in the spring in 
boxes. Any good sandy soil is all right. 
When they have four leaves, again trans- 
plant into boxes or cold frame, and in this 
soil it is well to have leaf mold. If it 
is impossible for you to get it, as it is for 
me, try using the undersides of sod which 
has been turned over and allowed to de- 
cay. When the plants are husky and 
sturdy little things, they may be placed 
in the open ground. In fact, out-door 
sown seeds, or those which self-sow are 
quite satisfactory, but anything which 
increases the size and vigor of the plants 
makes for greater beauty and strength in 
the spring plant. Place them about a foot 
apart, and keep well cultivated. In the 
permanent bed they like loose, rich earth. 


HILE the forget-me-not is a shade- 

loving plant, it does well in a sunny 
spot, tho the leaves will wilt and droop dur- 
ing the hotter part of the day. My main 
bed is on the northwestern side of the 
house, but I always plant a few in asunny 
southwestern corner for still earlier 
blooms, and the very earliest flowers I get 
from the cold frame. So you see the 
spring blooming season extends from 
March until late June. 

As to the moisture required, they are 
well watered only once a week. Our 
western state was a desert before irriga- 
tion projects were built and the summers 
are long and dry, several months often 
passing without rain. The only water 
the plants have in summer is from the 
weekly irrigation. Once each week we 
have the water for several hours, and the 
whole yard is at that time well soaked. 

Winter protection has been one of my 
problems, as the flowers are not entirely 
hardy. I presume they would winter bet- 
ter where there is a snow blanket most 
of the winter, but as we have little snow 
the freezing and thawing is undoubtedly 
responsible for the winter killing. A 
thick blanket of leaves smothers the 
plants. Probably brush, branches or 
cornstalks thrown lightly over the bed is 
as good a protection as any. Sometimes 
we lift a number of plants, place them in 
boxes in a sheltered corner, with a few 
boards over the tops of the boxes. Wood- 
en boxes inverted over the plants is fine 
protection, tho the boxes look unsightly, 
while of course a cold frame is an unfail- 
ing method of keeping them over. 

At first I planted just “forget-me-nots,” 
which is all that some catalogs list. But 
as there is a great difference in the growth 
of the plants, and the size and color of 
the blooms, I am now growing named 
varieties. Some are of a neat, compact 
growth, with long straight stems, and 
others have a trailing habit, and perhaps 
poorly colored flowers, It is best to ex- 
periment and find which varieties do best 
in your locality. Some are annual, some 

lennial, and some perennial. In my gar- 
den this year besides a mixture there are 
Ruth Fischer and Dissitiflora, with Sem- 
perflorens and Early and Late Flowering, 
for summer and fall bloom.—Ruth Gip- 
son Plowhead, Idaho. 
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Avaluable new book 


of stucco homes 


Our beautiful de luxe booklet, “The Renaissance 
of Colored Stucco,” is just off the press. 


It contains, we believe, the latest and most 
complete information on the use of colored stucco 
in home building to be found in any booklet of 
this kind. 

Richly illustrated with full-color illustrations of 
interesting homes. Pages of facts, ideas, suggestions 
that will be great value in planning your home. 


“The Renaissance of Colored Stucco” is free. 
Simply sign and mail the coupon below. Clip it now! 


The BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


113 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


wEw YORK CiTy CINCINNATI OTTAWA, CANADA 


©The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 








THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
113 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of “The Renaissance of Colored Stucco.” 


Name 2p sanopees senvsaepnaepaiiningtibanrensnnndncnpeneetes scccccavccnccoaconsesesonsns 


Address... a I ee 
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The WM. PENN 


The New “‘P.Q.’’ Mower 
for Everyman’s Use 











This household mower is 
the latest addition to the 
famousPENNSYLVANIA 
Quality line. It represents 
remarkable value at the 
price, which is $16.50 at 
Philadelphia. 


The WM. PENN runs easily 
—cuts clean—lasts Icng. It has 
9-inch driving wheels, ball bear- 
ing, and five crucible tool steel 
blades with 16-inch cut. The 
crucible tool spring steel bottom 
knife is self-sharpening. 


Like all “P. Q.”” Mowers, the 
WM. PENN is equipped with 
the STAYTITE Handle which 


takes the strain off the wrists. 





At Hardware and 
Seed Stores 


Send for booklet 
“How to Have a Fine Lawn” 








Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
1634 North 23rd Street Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LAWN MOWERS 
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April, 1926 
How to Have a Good Lawn 


H, what is so rare” as a lawn without 

weeds? Yet, it is just as possible as 

a day in June. I know, because two years 

ago my next-door neighbor had one and 
today we both have. 

This is the way it all came about. 
Every spring while my neighbor’s lawn 
developed into a velvet green carpet, 
mine sprouted into a regular home-brew- 
er’s yellow paradise. It hurt my civic 
pride, so one night I sallied forth with a 
knife and basket and dug dandelions. 
By the time it grew dark I had an awful 
kink in my back but I had cleared the 
lawn. The green was not marred by a 
single yellow spot and I congratulated 
myself that finally our lawn looked as well 
as Joe’s. Nevermore would I have to 
take a back seat as a gardener. 

But, alas, the next evening when [ 
reached home, ten thousand jaunty, 
yellow dandelions stared me in the face 
and countless other weeds seemed to have 
sprouted like dragons’ teeth. I verily 
believe that two weeds grew for every 
one that I had dug. 

“Never say die” is my favorite motto, 
and I attacked them again. I was just be- 
ginning to work the kink out of my back 
and was just realizing that one leg had 
gone to sleep when Joe appeared in white 
flannels and leaned over the low white 
lattice fence. 

“Better come over and sit on the 
porch for a while and I'll tell you an 
easier way to get rid of those weeds,” he 
said. “That’s too hard work for a white 
man.” 

Joe had struck at a strategic moment 
and he went right thru my guard. A few 
moments later I was sitting on Joe’s 
porch listening to him tell me “how he 
did it.” 

“The care of my lawn is not a ‘hit-or- 
miss’ proposition with me. I made a 
particular study of the grass problem and 
for every step ‘there’s a reason.’ 

“The basis of the whole thing is ridicu- 
lously simple but it is very vital and to 
me, very interesting. You see, the weeds 
can live in the lawn because they grow on 
such a short crown that they are never 
cut off by the lawn mower. It trims only 
the leaves. Therefore, the lawn becomes 
a battlefield on which the grass and the 
weeds fight it out. Like Greek gods of 
old, we can stand over the fray and help 
the one and hinder the other as our fancy 
moves us, providing we know how. So, 
to have a weedless lawn, we have only to 
handicap the weeds and help the grass. 

“Thru a long period of years, the grass 
has been bred to such a high point that 
its resistance has been greatly lowered 
while the weeds have had to fight their 
own battles since the beginning of time. 
It’s very much the same sort of a proposi- 
tion as a city-bred boy competing with a 
wilderness-trained savage. If you wanted 
the city lad to win out, how would you 
do it?” 

“Why, bring them to the city, I sup- 
pose,” I suggested. 

“Which is exactly what we do in the 
lawn,” continued Joe. “We provide con- 
ditions to which the grass is accustomed. 
In other words, we make the soil fertile. 
I apply an equal mixture (by weight) of 
pulverized sheep manure and bonemeal 
at the rate of two pounds per one hundred 
square feet. The sheep manure produces 
quick results and the bonemeal carries 
them on indefinitely, The best time to 
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apply this is just after the growth starts 
in the early spring. 

“Qne place where the weeds, par- 
ticularly dandelions, have a decided ad- 
vantage, is in wet, poorly drained soil. 
They can stand the water much better 
than grass can. Low places can be filled 
in or drained with tile. Of course, this 
should have been done when the lawn 
was graded but ‘better late than never.’ 

“Another unfair advantage the weeds 
have is their opportunity to broadcast 
their seeds over the lawn. The grass 
has no chance to do the same thing, for 
man keeps it trimmed so closely that it 
cannot go to seed. I remedy this by 
adding some good grass seed to the lawn 
each spring and about the first of Sep- 
tember. I have had very good success 
with a mixture of red top and bluegrass 
applied at the rate of one pound for every 
eight hundred square feet. By all means, 
don’t go ‘bargain hunting’ for grass seed 
but secure a good weed-free seed of reli- 
able seedsmen. 

“T used to make the common mistake of 
liming the lawn each spring. One of the 
soils men from the state college told me 
that lime was one of the worst things to 
put on a lawn unless the soil was excep- 
tionally acid, for lime acts just like a 
spring tonic for plantain and other 
troublesome weeds. The only grass it 


really helps is bluegrass, but when the - 


‘lawn ledger’ is finally balanced, lime is 
usually found to do more harm than good 
on the average lawn. 

“Then I never rake the clippings from 
the lawn because they return plant food 
to the soil, protect the grass roots from the 
baking rays of the sun, and smother young 
weeds. 

“Rolling the lawn every few weeks is a 
very common practice with me. While 
this may not harm the weeds, it certainly 
doesn’t help them and it does benefit the 
grass. 

“Digging out the weeds is the worst 
possible thing for the lawn. It leaves a 
large, open space which the grass can’t 
fill, for there is no grass seed. Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum and she also abhors bare 
spaces and promptly proceeds to cover 
them with weed seeds. 

“Well, that’s the way I do it. Why 
don’t you try it?” 

Joe’s method proved effective. By the 
end of the first year the weeds had de- 
creased amazingly. By the end of the 
second year my lawn was also free of 
weeds. 

Break my back digging the weeds out? 
Never again|—H. K. Menhinick. 


Rhubarb, the Spring Tonic 


Continued from page 42 


grown in a cool cellar. The roots should 
be dug before the ground freezes and left 
outside covered with straw or a thin layer 
of soil so they will freeze thoroly. About 
Christmas time bring the roots into the 
cellar and lay on moist earth or earth 
floor and fill in with soil between the 
clumps of roots and frozen soil. The best 
temperature is about 50 degrees, altho 
it will grow at higher or lower tempera- 
tures. Almost complete darkness is best 
for the production of long thin, highl 

colored stalks with extremely anol, 
wrinkled leaf blades. The soil should be 
kept moist by frequent watering. Rhu- 
barb grown in this way is very tender 
and delicate. Rhubarb is not seriously 
injured by any insect, 
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Don’t stand blindfolded — when you build 


Send for our free book “ Pine Homes.” It takes the mystery out of building 


<A KNOWLEDGE of the A B C’s of build- Why authorities on wood prefer 


ing means much to every person—who 
ever expects to build. Architects and 
contractors know the importance of 
this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 


In order to give you this essential informa- 
tion in simple, understandable form we have 
published, and will send free, a 48 page illus- 
trated book which covers the whole range of 
home building from foundation to the roof. 


An hour takes the mystery out of building. 


No matter what-price-house you intend to 
build, this book points the way to greater 
building values and economies. It carries you 
through every operation in simpletext,graph- 
ically illustrated. The book also contains re- 
productions of many attractive homes, 


It tells you what you ought to know about 
foundations, joists, studding, rafters, sheath- 
ing, roofing, window and door frames,siding, 
exterior trim, lath, window sash, doors, in- 
terior trim, moldings, built-in fixtures, ga- 
rages, garden fixtures. It tells you how to 
determine the relative values of different 
materials and construction elements. 

An hour’s time given to your home now 
with the guidance of this practical and useful 
book will add greatly to your satisfaction in 
building. 


California Pine 


The best judges of wood and wood values 
are the men who use and specify lumber for 
various purposes—America’s greatwood jury, 
consisting of:—The Architect, the Builder, 
the Carpenter, the Lumber Dealer, the Sash 
and Door Manufacturer, the Pattern Maker, 
the, Frame Manufacturer, the Shipper, the 
Cabinet Maker, the Wood Technologist, the 
Painter, the Manual Training Instructor. 

These men prefer California Pine because of 
several outstanding characteristics that result 
in exceptional serviceability. California Pine 
is remarkably free from shrinking, swelling 
and warping; it takes and holds paint and en- 
amel exceptionally well; it has a soft, even tex- 
ture that makes the wood easy to work and 
fit,and that holds nails and screws tightly and 
permanently; it is surprisingly free from pitch 
and grain-raising; it is lightin weight, but with 
sufficient strength. 

All these qualities make California Pine the 
favored wood for practically all home-build- 
ing purposes. 






“PINE Homes” 
will besent FREE. 
¢ coupon and mail now. 


Ce One 6 8) £64298 6.4 0 8 0' 8 6 


; California Whit. and Sugar Pine 
The name of this book is “Pine Homes”— * 


y the California White and Sugar Pine Man- .« 
ufacturers Association. Architects and build- - 


for distribution to their clients. It willbe sent - 
to you gladly without charge. Just fill in the * 


coupon at the right and mail. 


ufacturers Assn. 


ublished in the interests of better building : 658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 


Please send your book “* Pine Homes.” 


ers the country over have requested copies : Name 


Street 


City ee 





california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


RE Re E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Ako producers of California White Fir » California Douglas Fir + Californsa Incense Cedar 
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Water Direct From + 
Well and Cistern 
With One Outfit 


For homes beyond the reach 
of city water service— 


This is the water system with the 
famous double cylinder air power 
pump. Supplies pure, fresh water 
under high pressure any distance, 
direct from the source—well, 
pring, lake, cistern or all of 
them. Install the Milwaukee Air 








Power now and have fresh water 








for all home uses. System is 
simple, dependable, completely 
automatic. Capacities: 100 to 


5,000 gal. per hour. 15 years’ ex- 
perience behind it. Over 25,000 
in use giving complete satis- 
faction. Write for catalog and 
dealer’s name. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
Also builders of the Combustion Fuel Oil Burner 
36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 











- WATER SYSTEM 


_ DIRECT FROM THE WELL 
































NEWEST AND MOST 
c O 


fil 
WASHINGION'S 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE....... 
MIDWAY BETVEEN THE WHITE HOUSE « DUPONT CIRCLE 


THE CENTER OF DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 


















































re 300 VARIETIES ] OC 
FLOWERS 
1 To get our seed and nursery 
book into the hands of flow- 
er growers, we willsend you 
our Big Bargain Flower Gar- 
den Package of 300 Varieties 
of Flower Seeds for only 10c. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT co. 
221 Floral Dept. , Galesburg, Mich. 


CATALOGFREE 
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Thrift for Every Home 


“If you want to know whether you are destined 
to be a success or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and is infallible. Are you able 


to save money?” 


How We Financed Our Home 


HE lot which my aunt left me was 
“away out” at that time, but the 
city grew to it, and like everybody e]se 
we wanted to build a real home. But our 
funds consisted of one $500 victory bond. 
My salary was $25 per week, most of 
which we used as fast as it came in. We 
had paid rent for almost five years with 
a “sore” feeling about it all the time. 
After much thought we decided upon a 
plan of action that turned out exceed- 
ingly well—as you shall see. 
We found a contractor who offered to 
accept our victory 


—James J. HILL. 


Our dream came true—we had a 
home of our own.—A. D. H., Long Beach, 
California. ms 


Going Into Debt 


"THe writer of an article in this maga- 
zine tells of his great disappointment 
when buying a home on the easy-payment 
plan to find that it would require eleven 
and one-half years to pay for the place. 
He was especially chagrined to find that 
his home would actually cost him nearly 
double the purchase price because of the 
interest payments he would have toinclude. 

Lest any young 





bond as first pay- 
ment, with a 
monthly payment 
of $100 until the 
debt was paid with 
interest at seven 
percent, computed 
semi-annually. 
There was to be 
a five-room bunga- 
low on the front of 
the lot, and a two- 
room and bath 


women who 
stock of the 


the picture. 
pennies and nickels, 
the dollars. The p 





gated. —Editor 


THAT OUR WORK MAY COUNT 


No home can be secure unless there is 
thrift in that home. We may lay it down 
as a safe proposition that the men and 
o thru life without taking 


and in the end will lose. 
other way out; no other alternative. 
Learn to use wisely and conservatively 
that which you have, or else fade out of 
If you cannot do it with the 


Learn to subjugate yourself or be subju- 


couple be discour- 
aged at this pros- 
pect, let us look 
more closely into 
this matter of in- 


uture are flirting with Fate terest and easy 
here is no payments. 
Most __ couples 


have the choice 
between just two 
alternate courses 
of action. They 
can either buy a 


ou can’t do it with 
neiple is the same. 








apartment in the 
rear—stucco con- 
struction. Contract price for bungalow 
was $2,650, and $850 for the small 
apartment. 

As soon as finished the bungalow was 
taken by a permanent renter at $75 per 
month—furnisned. With what furniture 
we had left we moved into the smali 
apartment. 

Statement of Financing 

Contract price $3,500. Advance pay- 
ment $500. At the end of six months had 
paid $600, $105 interest and $495 on 

















This bungalow was bought on a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week 


debt—balance due then $2,505. 

At end of one year had paid another 
$600, $87 interest and $512.30 on debt— 
balance due then $1,992.70. 

At end of eighteen months had paid 
another $600, $69.75 interest and $530.25 
on debt—balance due then $1,462.45. 

At end of two years had raid another 
$600, $51.19 interest and $548.82 on 
debt—balance then due $913.64. 

At end of two and one-half years paid 
another $600, $31.98 as interest and $568. 
02 on debt—balance then due $345.62. 

At end of three years paid $24.19 
interest and $345.62 and we owned our 
home free from debt. We then moved 
into the bungalow and rented out the 
small apartment for $25 per month as 
income. 


home on a small 
payment down or 
they can rent a house or apartment and 
save in the hope of having a home some- 
time in the future. 

Suppose that in the ardor of youth 
they take the leap and buy on the easy 
payment plan—‘‘ten percent down and 
one percent a month.” Let us consider 
just what has happened. If the house 
costs $6,000, these young people invest 
$600 of their own capital and pay interest 
on $5,400. In other words, instead of 
renting a house, they rent the use of the 
extra capital. 

The monthly payments on this rented 
capital would be $54. But if the interest 
rate be six percent, only one-half is in- 
terest, the other half being savings. Thus, 
we find that our young couple have in- 
vested $600 of their own money, that 
they are paying $27 a month interest for 
the use of borrowed capital and are sav- 
ing $27 a month which is being applied to 
reduce the principal. 

The result is that in eleven and one- 
half years their savings, including interest, 
will equal the face value of the mortgage 
and they will have paid for their home. 

During these eleven and one-half 
years they will have paid $3,726 for the 
use of the rented money. While this is a 
large amount, it must be remembered 
that it is far less than they would have 
paid had they chosen to rent. They made 
their capital as they went along. 

How many married couple do you 
know that have saved $5,400 in the first 
dozen years of married life? Not many, 
we'll wager. 

Of course, young people should look 
before they leap. They should be guided 
by business sense as well as sentiment. 
They should consider not only interest 
charges, but also taxes, water rates, - 
surance and probable assessments. But 
they need not get scared over paying 1D- 
terest. Infact, they may be (Cont. on p. 116 
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Absolutely 
fireproof 


G Jor your roo 
the quiet beauty of Gray Birch 


Pyne a shingle that is beautiful be per- | hexagonal shape—first used by the frugal 


manent? Canashingle that is perma- French. When laid, these shingles pro- 
nent be inexpensive? vide a permanent watershed without the 
Johns- Manville has proved that all wastage of material from too much over- 


these virtues can be combined in one lapping. That’s why they are low in first 
shingle—the Johns-Man- cost, and their first cost is 
ville Hexagonal Asbestos their last cost. 
Shingle. 

Its coloring is a soft gray 
— rich and reserved. 


Once you have roofed or 
re-roofed with these shin- 
gles you are through with 
roof expense. Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Shingles can 
also be obtained in the fa- 


Its permanence is in- 
herited from the asbestos 
rock fibre from which it is 








made. No roofing material can equal ili shape— 
. . Asbestos in durability, fire-safety miliar rectangular ° iad 
Its economy is due to its and ultimate economy. and in many colorings. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave., at 41st St., N. ¥Y. C. Branches in 63 Large Cities. For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





Gay Linens for Diningroom and Bedroom 


BENNIE HALL 
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At the right is shown an unusually effective bedroom set made from transfer 
patterns Nos. 200 (30 cents); 201 (20 cents); and 202 (30 cents). The de- 
signs are worked on unbleached muslin, carried out in simple stitches. Com- 
plete description on opposite page. Above is a photograph of design in detail 















Just below is shown an attractive dresser or buffet 
scarf, the motifs being taken from transfer pattern 
No. 199. See opposite page for complete description 





Transfer pattern No. 199, blue, 30 cents, supplics designs and cutting out- 
lines for the three-piece buffet or dresser set illustrated above, and motifs 
used on the scarf pictured at right 





a At left and below, 
( \\ embroideries for a 








dining room set con- 
sist of : lunch cloth 
and napkins, trans- 
fer pattern No. 196; 
curtains, No. 197; 
scarf, No.198.Price 
of patterns, 20 cents 
each. For descrip- 
tion and for order- 
ing floss, see oppo- 
site page 























Address pattern and floss orders and needlework inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 










































































Use any colors you wish in developing these patterns 
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Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs on Opposite Page 


ELIGHTFULLY effective is the 

bedroom set embroidered in brightly 
harmonizing colors with heavy floss. The 
colorful set shown this month may be 
made in an amazingly short time, as the 
stitches are simple and the heavy flosses 
fill in quickly. Transfer pattern No. 200, 
blue, 30 cents, provides design or motif 
for center of bed; transfer pattern, No. 
201, blue, 20 cents, gives motif for bolster 
cover and includes the corner motifs that 
are shown on the spread in illustration. 
Transfer pattern No. 202, blue, 30 cents, 
supplies motifs for one pair of curtains 
with valance, and one scarf. Rope floss 
to embroider spread will be supplied for 
$1.65 additional; rope floss for pillow 
cover and corner motifs, 70 cents, rope 
floss for one pair of curtains and one 
scarf, $1.25. Needles are included. 

The set illustrated is worked on a 
background of unbleached muslin, using 
the sheeting width for spread and pillow 
cover and muslin in narrow width for 
curtains and scarf. The edges are 
scalloped—using a small saucer or an 
other round object—and bound wit 
gingham in a contrasting color, say rose, 
blue or lavender. Other materials sug- 
gested are crinkle-cloth, Japanese crepe 
and linene; other finishes or edges sug- 
gested are narrow linen lace, hemstitching 
and fringe. The spread design i is suitable 
= for single, three-quarter and double 
beds 

To embroider: Work the lattice back- 
ground in black and rose darning stitches; 
stems, green outline; leaves, green satin 
stitch. The flowers are worked in French 
knots and lazy daisy stitches—see illus- 
tration on opposite page. See illustration 

also for arrangement of colors. Any de- 

sired color scheme may be carried out, 
however. Unless certain colors are speci- 
fied, those ordering floss will receive 
colors similar to those used on set illus- 
trated. 

The three-piece buffet or dresser set 
shown on the opposite page is made from 
transfer pattern No. 199, blue, 30 cents, 
which also includes basket motifs for the 
dresser scarf shown on the same page. 

Linen or round thread cotton in white 
or colors makes an effective background 
for the three-piece set. The edges are 
hemstitched by machine and finished with 
linen lace. Six-strand floss, using six 
strands in the needle, is employed for the 
embroidery. French knots, and lazy daisy 
stitches are used. See illustration on 
opposite page for effective placement of 
colors. Floss and needle to embroider 
set will be supplied for 65 cents. 

The dresser scarf, which is made from 
the same pattern (No. 199), may be made 
on linen or cotton and the edges finished 
with lace or fancy stitchery. The same 
simple stitches that’are used to develop 
the buffet set are recommended for the 
scarf, and the colors are to be arranged 
as in the illustration. Floss to embroider 
scarf will be supplied for 55 cents. 

While yellow was chosen for the pre- 
ae color in the cheerful —s 
room set shown on the opposite pa 
white, cream or light blue backgroun will 
be.found equally effective. The curtains 
may be made of voile or cotton crepe 
and, finished with contrasting ruffles, 
while round-thread cotton is suggested 
for the Juncheon set and buffet scarf. The 
entire set may be made on unbleached 
muslin with equally pleasing effect. The 
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“ 
The Song of the Shirt” 
Wren rmazns weary and worn “O men with sisters dear! 

With eyelids heavy and red, . © th mothers and wives! 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, caine gihdininsatien ent, 
Piying her needle and thread. But human cresturey’ lives! 

U 


In poverty, hunger, 
Sewing at once, with adouble thread, 
A shroud a9 weil as « shirt!” 


—Thomas Hood 


and dirt— 























Electricity 


—the great emancipator 





More than half the 
homes of the nation 
now haveelectricity. 
But hardly any 
home is yet allowing 
this cheapest serv- 
ant to do all that 
it can do. Wherever 
electricity is gener- 
ated or used you 
will find electrical 
machinery bearing 
the initials G-E— 
make them your 
guide. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Tom .Hood’s poem swept 
the world, a powerful in- 
fluence for humane laws 
to govern women’s labor. 


But a force still greater 
than laws is at work. Elec- 
tricity is the great emanci- 
pator. 


With service so cheap 
and accessible, no wise 
husband or factory mana- 
ger now leaves to any 
woman any task which a 
motor will do for a few 
cents an hour. 


87 














Weave Rug s 


tisfaction 
ye aCa Dignified Work and Good ray 
I-weave plan. Take a high-salaried position, or stari 


and $- 
AT Home 


LEARN AT HOME 


profitable business yourself — in full oi 
spare time. Prominent New York decora- 





MONOGRAM EMBOSSED 


tors teach you by mail. Inside methods for 
professional or _ practice. First prae 
tieal method. No special abili ty needed. 





On 100 sheets Bond paper, address on 

envelopes for $2.00 200 sheets and 

100 envelopes printed $1.00 Post Paid 
PARAMOUNT PAPER COMPANY 





See i 
tis bookd 


Interior Decor ae) {+ 











i samples. Kalamazoo, Michigan 





BASKETRY MATERIALS 


65-Page Catalog and d fons, l5c, Reeds 
quality), _ cane wocees a chair fom. Indian’ aan ash 


ing, wooden need 
books,’ tools, dyes. LOUIS » TOUGHT DRAKE. 
Inc., 6 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34 . Mase. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 























O1d-Fashioned Quilts 


Aninteresting bookletwith manyrarede- 
signs, theirstory, and how they aremade, 
with specialinstructions. Price 2Z5csilver, 
Carlie H, Sexton, 847 Ridge Ave,, Evanston, Ml, 





of 


MODERN HOMES 


—withFloorPlans 


Contains pictures of 85 
charming homes with plans. 
Tells how Bennett saves you 
architect’s fee and middle- 
men’s profits—how our ac- 
curate machinecuttingsaves 
costly hand labor and waste 
—why Bennett Fire-sto 
Construction, Notched Wa 
Plates, Double Outside 
Walls and Floors, Routed 
Stair Stringers and Selected 
Lumber guarantee your 
s home’s permanent value. 


SAVE 
$300 tp $1250 


No extras—no guesswork 
—you know the exact cost 
in advance, 

See the Bennett Homes 
near you. Write for their 
owners’ addresses. 

Send now for our new 104- 
page catalog of homes and 
garages with new low prices. 


Benner¢ Homes 
BENNETT HOMES. 

147 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Send me 104-page Bennett Somes Book, FREE 


in Ohio, Pa., N. J., N. d., W. Va., Va., 





P. 
Del. and New England; elsewhere $1.00. 
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rigerators. Strong, lasting construc- 


: tion. d for Free Booklet No. 12. 
. HEINZ & MUNSCHAUER, INC. 
: 20 SUPERIOR ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘ Has every necessary feature of higher priced : 
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45 Cortland Strest, New Yorks 
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= only $12. pale of se 

ted HARTZ MOUNTAIN CANARIES— 

Double Breeding Cage, Nest and Nestings and 
full instructions on how to 

Mail Order- carefully filled. Send for price- 

ist of other pets. Instructive Book on “Home 
~ ’ 





: All Interior Rust-Proof 
: Metal Parts KEYSTONE Construction | 

















AT HOME 
and fascinating pastime. OUTFIT 
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raise canaries, 


ow to care for them” 10 cents, 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


scroll lines that form the background of 
motifs are made of black floss couched 
down with white, the centers being filled 
in with black and white darning stitches. 
French knots, lazy daisy stitches and 
single stitches are used for the flowers. 

Transfer pattern No. 196, blue, 20 
cents, gives motifs for luncheon cloth 
and napkins; floss to embroider, 65 cents 
additional. Transfer pattern No. 197, 
blue, 20 cents, gives motifs for curtains 
with valance; floss to embroider one pair 
of curtains, 60 cents. Transfer pattern 
No. 198, blue, 20 cents, gives motifs 
sufficient for two scarfs; floss to em- 
broider, 60 cents. For color placement, 
see illustrations on page 86. 


The Coreopsis 


F all hardy perennials perhaps none 
can outpoint the Lance Coreopsis 
(Coreopsis lanceolata), sometimes called 
Calliopsis lanceolata, as a garden and 
florists’ outdoor flower. 
Seedlings started under glass during 




















The coreopsis is attractive as a cut flower 


midwinter bloom rather freely after mid- 
summer; those from seed sown out of 
doors in spring often begin blossoming 
toward the close of summer; and those 
from midsummer sown seed yield more 
abundantly than either the following 
season. Indeed, this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory way for the florist to produce 
his plants because also the flowers are 
usually of larger size and better sub- 
stance than those produced by plants 
older than cne or two seasons, and are 
more numerous than upon younger 
plants, 

When well grown on good soil the 
flowers are often two and a half inches 
across. They are borne singly on twelve 
to fighteen-inch stems thus making them 
admirable for cutting. They generally 
begin to open in June when they make a 
lavish display. From then forward they 
continue less abundantly until well into 
the autumn. ii cut freely and if the seed 
heads are removed promptly after the 
‘agen have fallen the yield of bloom will 

e greatly increased and both the size 
and the substance of the individual 
flowers maintained well toward the close 


of the season, 
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HEN you glen your household changes for 


Spring and Summer, you will probably want 

one or two of these charming little tables, 
such as gateleg, butterfly, tilt top, occasional or 
end tables, 


There is almost an endless variety of most at- 
tractive designs in St. Johns Tables— known for 
more than halfa century for their intrinsic value 
and moderate cost. 


You will get a host of new ideas about decor- 
ative grouping and other in- 
formation that most home 
folk want. 


Write us for our booklet 

— TABLES. Full of interest- 
ing informa- 
tion about 
interior decor- 
atingand color 
schemes. 
St. Johns tables are found in good 
storesall overAmerica. Davenport 
Davodine, library, poensiondl and 
dining room tables, as well as 
breakfast suites and many other 
designs for the living room, 


St. Johns Table Company 


CADILLAC Box 651 MICHIGAN 


























Rainbow Hues In 
Your Fireplace Flame 


Science has duplicated the brillian 
colorgand enchanting fragrance 

real pinedriftwood. Sprinkle Mar- 
blehead Sea Flame upon the blaze 
and the yellow flames of your fire 
take on gorgeous hues of purple, 
green, . yellow and orange. 


Marblehead 
Sea Flame 


This powdered p: tion works equally well on wood, 
gaslog or coal fire. pared in Marblehead, on the New 
england shore, one of America’s most historic seaports. 
Send no money now. Package will be sent to you pues 
C. O. D. for $1.00 plus delivery charges. If cash 





accompanies order we pay postage. EXTRA—We will 
also include a package of Marblehead pine incense free. 
action guaranteed. Write today. 
THE LOVIS’ COVE GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 54 50 Washington St., Marblehead, Mass. 
eS MRA en mn UE I 








Garden Furniture 


Newest ideas. Best workmanship and materials. Imi- 
tation stone. Exquisite designs. Reas- 
gneve — 
nd for very lat-c ™™) 
est circular. 





“.wdova Bench 
Heig.. 17 in. Length 42 in. 
Width 18in. Price $14 
Alcazar Bird Bath G. & M. Sundial 
Height 33 in. Width of bowl Height 30 in. with a 12 in disk, 
27 in. Base 14 in. Price $1 Complete ....-.sseeeees $1 


All are F. O. B. Marion, Indiana 
GARTHWAIT & MINNICK 

















Marion Indiana 
Wye Want Your Hel 
cing our new 7 1-4 
it pront Ae 1 we Lite over 


=, _— . Write today for 
Fea Fi WM particulars and we wil 










4 dozen genuine SvERBEARING STRAW- 
BERRY plants mailed for 1 dollar if ordered from this advt. 
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What About the Porch? 


Continued from page 27 


to the porch equipment. Even in the 
absence of a suite, however, it is possible 
to develop well-balanced and perfectly 
harmonious schemes merely by extra 
care in the selection and use of color—for 
color is one magic means whereby the 
most discordant elements can be brought 
into altogether happy relationship! 

Here is the miraculous transformation 
which color, plus thought and _ perse- 
verance, worked in one little home 
not long ago! Small as the dwelling 
was, the financial resources of the owners 
were even smaller; yet something simply 
had to be done to make the porch not 
merely habitable, but pleasing. From the 
attic and the basement, a weird array of 
discarded furniture was assembled: a 
Mission table, two kitchen chairs of 
near Windsor type that had once been 
white, two wicker armchairs formerly 
green stained, a tabouret of golden oak 
and a brown painted folding cot—just 
such an assortment as almost any house 
could muster! But hopeless? Not in the 
least—thanks to a length of flowered 
cretonne, a very lovely bit of fabric, tho 
not at all expensive. Black as to ground, 
the cretonne displayed much peacock blue 
and various baffling greens in its pattern, 
with lesser degrees of orange, gray and 
powder-blue. 

That peacock blue of the cretonne was 
irresistible. Soon the wicker armchairs 
and the Mission table took on a new 
beauty; their peacock coloring bein 
created by a proper mixture of blue an 
grass green enamel. To the table top 
were added fine lines of orange near the 
outer edges, and, later on, a centerpiece 
of orange-colored oilcloth was used upon 
the table. For the remaining furniture, 
the black of the cretonne-background was 
a satisfactory choice; and, again, orange 
lines were an agreeable decoration. The 
humble iron cot, by the addition of a mat- 
tress, became a slumberous and artistic 
divan; comfortable cushions of black 
sateen, smartly piped in orange, en- 
liveniftg its covering of the flowered 
cretonne. Cretonne cushions were made 
for the armchairs and flat seat pads of 
orange oilcloth were provided for the 
little wooden chairs. And the floor 
covering? A woolen rug, that repeated 
the gray appearing in the cretonne pat- 
tern; a gray that served to mellow the 
entire color combination. This, then, is 
what well-directed color can do towards 
restoring to usefulness the time-soiled 
things of yesterday! 

The human race as a whole craves 
color. Many people—probably the great 
majority — are, however, apparently 
afraid to indulge that craving. Other- 
wise, what explanation can there be of 
the almost universal selection of chilling 
gray for kitchens, and of gray, green or 
white for home-painted porch furniture? 
Discretion is, of course, a virtue; but it 
is a detriment when permitted to exclude 
gay color from our homes. It is true that 
we might gradually weary of excessively 
bright color if our vision were bounded 
by the walls of a much-used room. Out of 
doors, tho, where Dame Nature applies 
color with a daring brush, we are inde- 
pendent of limitations of space, and 
therefore, not likely to find gaiety of 
hue wearisome. The porch, as an outdoor 
room, offers a particularly valid excuse for 
the use of some of the brilliant colors 
which we studiously avoid indoors; it 
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cAn Unusual and Distinctive 


Modern Six-Room House 
Complete Working Plans #1522 


in any setting, combining as it 
does the freedom of the country 
dwelling and the compactness ex- 
acted by present-day city and 
suburban life. 


The house is planned to use standard 
sizes of lumber; and so will build eco- 
nomically. 

The floor plan is as distinctive as the 
exterior; note the size and proportions of 
the rooms, and their convenient arrange- 
ment, the lavatory on the first floor and the 
generous supply of closets. Altogether, a 
good house to look at and to live in. 

If you like this house send $15.00 fora 
complete set of working drawings from 
which you can take bids and build this 
home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over the 
12 houses in this series, a portfolio of 
illustrations will be mailed postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
810 Merchants Nat. Bank Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 


The Third of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
from a 
National Architectural 
Com petition. 


Lewis E. Welch, Architect. 


E charm and coziness of this 
house would attract attention 














DAHLIAS wortn' $7.50 tor $4.50 


Patrick O’Mara 75c, Mrs. Salbach 75c, F.W. Fellows 50c, 
Dr. Tevis 50c, Giesha 75c, eS, King Albert 75c, 
Pride of Cal. 50c, Polar Star 50°, Mrs. Spencer 75c, Mrs. 
Waarnaar 75c, Golden West 50c. One of each $4.50 


10 CHOICE DAHLIAS WorTH $3.00 For $1.50 


Our selection, all labeled. Both collections for $5.75. 


30 LARGE BULBS FOR . 1.10 
60 MEDIUM SIZEFOR. . $1.10 
100 SMALL BULBS FOR . 1.10 
20 fine varieties in mixture in above collections. Grow 


our own bulbs from bulblets. We ofter 1000 Mixed 
ulblets for $1.10. Any 2 for $2, 3 for $2.75, all for $3.50. 
All postpaid, cultural directions included. Cutalog free. 


CRAIG ROAD GARDENS, "$oituinb Satcon” 












Hardy Outdoor Ferns 


For your hardy border in shade or 
half shade among shrubs. Special-in- 
troduction offer by Parcel Post_pre- 

id: 6 Ostrich Plume, 6 Lady 
‘erns, 4 Sensitive and 4 Evergreen Ferns. 5 
vear old dormant plants for $5.00. One half of 
above assortment 10 Ferns $3.00, or 1 Ostrich 
and 1 Lady Fern for $1.00 with cultural direc- 
tions and illustrated descriptive catalog. Wild 
end Hardy Perennials in 200 varieties. Moco- 
asin. Shacting Star. Wood Lily, Biuehells, 

oe sleo E 


and Hedge Plante. 
Ferndale Nursery,  Askov, Minn, 

















Protect Sond Birds 





FREE 5 

extra away the cong bi 
cage 4 Fifty of them will eat a 
pL -# spar. . quart of grain aday. An Ever- 
phon 5 " at Set Trap is the simplest, and most effeo- 
eac Aver. Trap. tive way to get rid of the uires 


pests. q 
no setting; always ready. All galvanised— 


nothing to wear out—lasts indefinitely. Order today for quick delivery. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. 104 
332 W. 2nd ST. 


DAVENPORT, 1OWA 





is the largest 
blackbeiry grown. 
Berries 1% in. long. 
Free plant offer. 
Write tor tree catalog. Strawberry plante 
% cent each. 100 Champion everbearing 
strawberry plants for $1.25. 100 Raspberry 
plants $2.00. Number 1 Gladiolus 8c each. 
George B. Stromer, B.7, New Buffalo, Michigan 
















The Famous Bossert 
“RADIO” Bungalow 
Now Designed 
in Six Sizes! 


THIS is the wonderful little bungalow 
that sprang into such unprecedented 
popularity among vacationists last Spring, 


when introduced in one size. So many re- 
quests have been received, however, for the 
“Radio” Bungalow in larger or smaller sizes 
that we now offer it in six sizes, ready for 
immediate shipment. 

Easily erected by unskilled help within a 
dz ay and a half. Can be taken down and 
a up again without trouble. Sturdily 

uilt, will last for years. 


Fem 9900 * $870 


F. O. B. BROOKLYN 
From 3 to 5 Rooms with Porch 
This is the ideal bungalow for seashore or 
mountains—writeat once forillustrated folder, 
giving floor plans and complete information. 


“RADIO” Garage 


Only 


$295 Fe 


Handsomely de- 
signed. Comes sec- 
3 tional-built; 12 ft. 
=~ x18ft.inside meas- 

urements. Strongly 
constructed. An attractive addition to any 
horke or estate. Can be erected by unskilled 
labor in 8 or 10 hours. Carried in stock for im- 
mediate shipment. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 
1378 Grand St. (House Dept.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















Catalog Folder 
of Trellises 
Pergolasand Arches 
Sent FREE to You 


Shows how to beautify a home 
and lawn at surprisingly I ow cost. 
Think of it! Fan Trellises as low 
as $1.10. Many other styles 
from $1.40 to $2.70. e show 
here just a few of the many beau- 
tiful designs we make— all painted 
white, pengen ’ put about wl 
house or Send for the 






as cowry al Folder t ay ‘oon now to fone 
wn, only pa Beauty Spots” for your home 
this year. 
B 
= *isetors owes A “Khoa with omy neat 


ROWE MFG. CO. #2: 


Comedies, ora. Vaudeville Acts 
Musical How to Stagea Play 
and x. ~_ Makeup eens 


strel Choruses, Songs, plays. Everything 
Burnt Cork Shows and iw ‘Amsteur Entertainmen te 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash,-Dept. 124, CHICAGO 














Better Homes and Gardens 


suggests, too, the possibility of many 
interesting and unusual combinations of 
color—developed, say, from some pat- 
terned fabric, as in the instance already 
cited. 

Have you a secret fondness for red? 
Any number of householders have, yet 
they hesitate to use indoors a color that 
may in time become irksome at close 
range. On a porch, too, red can be won- 
derfully effective, if not too generously 
employed. Thus, on a porch bordered 
by scarlet geraniums, touches of scarlet 
in the furnishing scheme would be thoroly 
appropriate, if the other colors were chos- 
en with due care. Green—especially the 
soft grayish-green of geranium leaves or 
mignonette—would be one happy hue to 
use with scarlet; and the addition of 
black and white to the scheme would be 
an apt suggestion. Chinese red, a glowing 
thing, really orange suffused with carmine, 
is another daring note to introduce upon 
the porch. 





Traveling Heirlooms 
Continued from page 49 

for your remembering, that the firm of 
Wedgewood is still famous and flourishing 
after nearly two hundred years, and that 
you must not confuse modern pieces with 
antiques. My pretty pair have no price 
attached to them since they were a Y a 
from a stately house in Long Island, New 
York, and now they dwell peaceably upon 
my high dining room mantel, very much 
in harmony with the rest of the old blue 
Staffordshire. For this is another secret 
of china collecting; you must keep your 
color tones together. 

But I really am fonder of my glass, I 
think, and this deep sauce dish is one of 
my antique delights. Much larger than 
the cup plates, it measures six inches in 
diameter, and I know it must be a 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” commemo- 
rative piece for in the center is the log 
cabin with its comforting curl of smoke, 
while a cider barrel stands conveniently 
at one side, thus doubly celebrating the 
“Log Cabin and Hard Cider Campaign”’ 
of the early forties. The edge is stippled, 
but the designs themselves are in clear 
glass, and here Harrison appears again 
with the plough; in that heated election 
time, you know, he was often referred to 
as the “Ohio farmer.’”’ The other two 
pictures stand for the Clipper ships which 
founded our New England coast fortunes, 
and the early glass factories of Sandwich 
where America’s first pressed glass was 
made. It is always a feather in an 

“antiquer’s” cap to own an authentic 
piece of Sandwich glass. 

This is all my story. But let me remind 
you that there is forever something in 
your own home, or your next-door neigh- 
bor’s, or at the sale which those people 
about to move away are going to have in 
a fortnight. Perhaps your ancestors went 
West from Vermont and brought with 
them one of those jolly mottled brown 
jugs with a hound for a handle. Or, 
maybe, they came from Pennsylvania and 
carried in their packing boxes some of the 
old Dutch slip-ware, or a black and yellow 
striped pitcher, gay as a dandelion, and 
made by Johnathan Durell of Phila- 
me hia. Do look! And having sought 

found, not only cherish them, and 
one about them, but use them! Color 
your mantels and walls with their beauty; 
employ them—at least for high holidays 
—on your table; things have a mighty 
way of — us if we don’t first 
possess the 
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Quicker fon 


siomeaing shrubs around the house—vines that 
climb Is or trellises—border hedges—all grow 
faster and more profusely when - Fertilis 
Tablets—the concentrated wy food 


FERTILIS 
TABLETS® 


CONCENTRATED 
FERTILIZER 


A complete plant food—not merely a 
stimulant. Odorless. A box of 100 

for 25c. Directions enclosed. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c in 
stamps with aler’s name for a generous 
sample package and directions. 


[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


fact 


Dept. B, 126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Leadclad Lawn Fence does more than merely 
beautify and protect your lawn. It puts @ per- 
manent barrier against the menace of traffic 
and street dangers at the sidewalk—‘“‘out where 
the world begins’’. 


Leadclad Fence is not like ordinary fence. It 
is protected with a jacket of pure lead—and 
pure lead doesn’t rust. Thousands of lawns 
are aprastvey fenced and permanently pro- 
tected Leadclad. Write for catalog and 
pon By 


LEADCLAD WIRE CO., Moundsville, W.Va. 











LAWN FENCE 


WONDERFUL varieties, plain and ruffled, 

strongest stocks, ovsey ulb personally 
rown, cared for, and selected by a gladiolus 
‘over. Not the most varieties, just the best. 

Prize-winning strains. Plan your gladiolus 
arden now, with aid of my catalog. 

or it today. Free. 


JOHN H, McKIBBIN, 1307 Division St., Goshen, Indiana. | 














YE ALL THIS 


To get acquainted I will pre- 

pay this Big fruit collection 
consisting of 10 Baby apple trees (root grafts) ;2 De- 
licious, 2 Jonathan, 2 McIntosh Red, 2 Yellow Trans., 
2 Snow, 3 one year grape vines, 2 Concord, 1 white 
Niagara: 12 Lucretia Dew berry plants with my 1926 
Bargain bulletin. 25 trees, plants and vines all for $1.00, 


L. C. Casler, 508 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 
GLADIOLI, PEONIES and IRIS 


Send for our new catalog. 
Sunny ACRES NURSERY 
W. F. CHRISTMAN Mgr. 
ROBBINSDALE, MINNESOTA 






































O art has surpassed the art 
of music in the hearts of 
the countless millions who 

have wandered over the earth 
thruout the ages. Music itself 
goes back to the very beginning of time. 
No savage tribe has been entirely without 
it. Rude tunes were expressions of emo- 
tions long before there were spoken 
words. Even when a written language 
was still unthought of, the crude melo- 
dies of the early man said for him that 
which mere spoken words could never 
say. How the art has developed from the 
days of the plaintive wailings and monoto- 
nous drum beats to the present 
time, is one of the marvels of all 


The Development of 


Jazz 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Much Is Being Done in America 
To Improve This Type of Music 


his music are singularly plaintive and 
emotional and at the same time distinctly 
characteristic and impulsive. And it is 
the American negro’s emotional and 
impulsive treatment of “civilized” music 
that gave us the first suggestions of the 
early jazz forms. The “Musical Courier” 
gives us the following interesting account 
of the first known jazz bands in this 
country: “Thirty years ago jazz music 





rhythm and peculiar style of 
accenting beats that led to the 
style of playing that was known 
as “ragging.’”’ The other players 
followed his lead in playing their 
parts “raggy” and in a short time other 
instruments such as saxophones, whistles, 
cow-bells, buzz rattles and Chinese drums 
were added to the band. These “novelty 
traps” were used promiscuously but 
always rhythmically thruout the rendi- 
tion of a piece, and soon these jazz bands 
became unquestionably the most accom- 
plished dispensers of nerve-racking noises 
and rhythmic contortions that the amuse- 
ment seeking world has ever ex- 
perienced. 





times. Yet the pathway thru the 
years has been anything but 
smooth, and of all the difficulties 
that have arisen from time to 
time none has been of greater inter- 
est or importance in the develop- 
ment of musical art in America, 
than the present controversy over 
that musical phenomena which 
we have come to know as “jazz.” 
The pulpit and press, musicians 
and laymen alike have joined 
hands in either its condemnation 
or support, in an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not jazz is a new 
kind of music or whether it is 
merely “clever noise” and a “de- 
moralizing piffle.”’ 

Many persons claim that jazz is 
not American at all but that it is a 
direct outgrowth of African or 
Oriental influences. Neither theory 
can be accepted entirely, for if 
either were true, jazz would not 
have gained the foothold in Europe 
that it has today. Europe has been 
lying just across the Mediterranean 
from Africa since the beginning of 
time and has been in direct contact 
with the Orient for centuries, yet 
Europe had never heard of jazz 
until America brought it/over to her 
readymade. And then, strangely 





SUGGESTED MUSICAL PROGRAM 


In April fall the birthdays of seven well-known com- 
rs, each important in his particular line: Giuseppe 
artini, born April 8, 1692; Ludwig Spohr, April 5, 1784; 
Frederich Flotow, April 27, 1812; Franz von Suppe, April 
18, 1820; Alfred Gaul, April 30, 1837; Peter Lljitsch 
Tchaikovsky, April 25, 1840; and Paolo Tosti, April 9, 
1846. Short biographical sketches may be read and a pro- 
gram from the following selections presented: 


Piano 


Overture to opera “‘Straddella” Flotow 


oO 
oO 


Selections from opera “Martha” (arr. by Blumtal)..Flotow 
Voice 

ee ae a es whee ne ous ae ealee Tosti 

EN ond saa auadabeuwewrncanekeeead an Tosti 

nn cdl be ea heel aa ome Tosti 

Se ES IE SRS ARE a SEE TEA GRE Tosti 

OS Se Are are er ee sy Tosti 
Violin 


Sonata for violin and piano, ‘“‘The Devil's Trill’. . . . Tartini 
(Phonographic recordings available) 


Piano 
OE. 5. ci dead csiscdatasasicasce’ ohr 
(or vocal selections from Spohr’s ‘‘God, Thou 
Art Great” or ‘The Last Judgment’’) 
Voice 
DI, 5 nc uc aeenehesaadeconies Tchaikovsky 
Pit eth eecnc hatha eevee ah-v ek a Tchaikovsky 
IES RSE A RE ee Tchaikovsky 
None But the Lonely Heart................ Tchaikovsky 
Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello 
a inc anatbudbsade stad kewnacd eet Flotow 
Voice 
Vocal selections from the sacred cantatas ‘‘The Prince 
of Peace,’ “‘Ruth,’”’ “Israel in the Wilder- 
a Oe Re I GN 0c ncevicvewacvecs Gaul 
Piano, four hands 
Poet and Peasant Overture.................. von Suppe 
TOD TIVO MI. on ccc ccewcncasstecvecaes von Suppe 


Most of the players in the early 
jazz bands were men who had no 
particular knowledge of music. 
They played entirely “by ear’’ and 
depended solely upon their powers 
of spontaneous invention for the 
effects which they desired to create. 
Also the early jazz music was 
written only for the piano and so 
all the other players of the orches- 
tra had to fake their parts. Very 
often the results were altogether 
disastrous and it was soon evident 
that definite parts must be ar- 
ranged for each instrument and 
player. Arrangers were set to work 
with the task of putting the music 
into definite form and it is these 
arrangers who were eventually re- 
sponsible for the interesting and 
colorful jazz that we know today 
as classical jazz. The popularity 
and success of this classical jazz is 
attributed not only to its ludicrous 
and grotesque rhythmic treatment, 
but also the the tone quality or the 
tone color effects produced. These 
effects are possible only because of 
the unusual instruments on which 
jazz music is played, and not only 
because of unusual instruments but 
because of unusual combinations of 








enough, musical Europe received it 
with delight. 

The musical element most predomi- 
nant in jazz is rhythm—broken and 
irregular rhythms called syncopation. A 
very analytical comparison of American 
jazz with the music of the Orient and 
Africa reveals little or no similarity so 
far as that clement is concerned in that 
both Oriental and African music are 
quite regular in their rhythmic content. 
Before jazz was “ragtime,” and before 
ragtime were minstrel ditties and slave 
songs, religious or merry, and so in sup- 
port of the claim that jazz is an American 
product we find the first known traces in 
the music of the American negro, rising 
to freedom from his servile state. The 
real negro is passionately attached to his 
music and the negro mind at work on 
“civilized” music produces much the 
same result as the negro mind at work 
upon Christian theology. His religion and 
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was heard in the highways gnd byways of 
Atlanta and other southern towns, espe- 
cially in the resorts where it was neces- 
sary for dancing, etc., and negro musi- 
cians were called upon to supply the want. 
The saxophone theme which now runs 
thru the jazz music was furnished by a 
negro with a large empty lard can. The 
player placed his lips on the edge of the 
ard can and by humming produced the 
saxophone tone that we find running 
thru the jazz music of today.” The other 
instruments in such bands we find were 
the banjo, violin, bones, trombone and 
drums. Regarding the trombone, there 
seemed to be almost an unwritten law that 
the player should “smear” every con- 
ceivable passage where such treatment 
was possible. The negro drummer was 
essentially the “virtuoso” of such groups 
and it was his almost uncanny sense of 
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these instruments. An arrangement 
might, for instance, take some 
classical number by Grieg, Brahms 
or Dvorak and arrange it for a jazz 
orchestra without clanging the original 
music any more than is erdinarily done in 
the transposition of a piano piece for the 
ordinary orchestra, and the result would 
be accepted by many, even perhaps by a 
majority, as a new and authentic piece of 
jazz music. Mr. Paul Whiteman with 
his popular orchestra has done as much 
as anyone in bringing this type of jazz 
music before the public. His programs 
contain jazz numbers especially written 
and prepared for him by composers of 
such high order as Victor Herbert, 
Fritz Kreisler and John Alden Car- 
penter. Mr. Alfred Casella, leading 
Italian pianist, composer and conductor, 
at present in the United States as guest 
conductor of the State Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York City, is profoundly 
impressed with American (Cont. on p. 110 
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The Why of a Pretty Kitchen 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


VERYONE knows that home 
is really where mother is. And 
mother can usually be found in 

the kitchen. 

The kind of kitchen mother is in 
has a very distinct bearing upon the kind 
of mother she will be, and thru her a 
decided effect upon the atmosphere of the 
home. So thinks Mrs. T. A. Murphy of 
Des Moines, and Mrs. Murphy has made 
a study of kitchens and of mothers. 

That is why the Murphy kitchen is as 
pretty as any room in their lovely home, 
and prettier than any room in a great 
many houses. Mrs. Murphy, who was a 
designer before her marriage, planned 
the kitchen herself with this theory in 
mind. She decided every detail of the 
construction and decorations with an 
eye toward the happiness of the whole 
Murphy family. 

First she made it a convenient work- 
shop. Next she made it a comfortable 
place for the rest of the family, consisting 
of Mr. Murphy and two boys, one of 
high school, the other of college age. Then 
she made it highly decorative. Any wom- 
an would find it easy to work in a kitchen 
like the Murphys’, and any woman would 
find it pleasant. 

Mrs. Murphy’s kitchen is founded on 
pure philosophy. As a housewife who 
has done nearly all her own work, she has 
spent a good deal of her time in the 
kitchen. She has thought about kitchens, 
applying to the subject the intelligence 
that would have made her an outstanding 
success as a designer if she had continued 
in that business. She knows all about 
the material side of kitchens, and she 
understands the spiritual influence they 
exercise. 

It is not enough to have the kitchen 
a purely scientific laboratory, she thinks, 
tho there should be science in it. This 
room, where the wife and mother spends 
such a large part of her time, should be 
cheerful and attractive too. 

“T believe that no one has ever guessed 


Mrs. Murphy Has Made Her 
Workroom a Place of Beauty 


how great is the effect of surroundings 
upon disposition and character,” Mrs. 
Murphy says. “I may be feeling tired and 
bored with the whole business of keeping 
house. I may wish that I never had to 
cook a meal again. But as soon as I get 
to work in my kitchen, I find myself in 
love with my job once more. I believe 
that the food tastes better when it is 
cooked by a woman in a happy frame of 
mind. And I know from my own experi- 
ence that the sort of room I am in has 
much to do with my feelings.” 

When one steps into the Murphy 
kitchen for the first time, it is like stepping 
into a room in a fairy tale book. It is so 
light and bright and dainty and pretty 
one can hardly realize that the prosaic 
business of preparing food for human 
beings—and of washing pots and pans 
afterwards—could be carried on here. 
But as a matter of fact every detail is 
considered quite as much from the stand- 
point of efficiency as of beauty. 

Altho the kitchen is on the northwest 
it is always light, for two very wide and 
fairly high windows on the north, aug- 
mented by one of average size on the 
west, illumine every corner. This is for 
convenience and comfort. For beauty, 
they are curtained with the daintiest 
dotted and ruffled net that one can imag- 
ine. 


ACH of the tie-backs has a novel 

decoration, an oval plaque, cut from 
cretonne. The design is a basket filled 
with flowers, carried out in orange, blue- 
gray and black to harmonize with the 
floor, of which more will be said later. 
For night illumination there are two 
ceiling lights, one over the breakfast 
table, the other in the middle where it 
will dispel every shadow from the rest of 


the room. The walls are a very light 
gray with door casings, mop board 
and trimmings in a soft blue-gray. 
hey are of plaster, stippled, and 
they wash as easily as porcelain. The 
cupboard and woodwork are enameled in 
two tones of gray. The doors are not 
paneled, but have simply a frame of the 
blue-gray. 

Across the long north side of the kitch- 
en, under the big windows, extends the 
worktable. It is topped with table tile, 
which runs up on the wall four or five 
inches for further cleanliness. 

Cupboards above the table on each side 
of the window, and drawers and cup- 
boards beneath contain everything that is 
needed for the cooking and for the break- 
fast table. 


ACH one was designed to serve a 

particular purpose. The cupboards 
and drawers nearest the breakfast set 
hold the dishes, linen and silver for the 
table. The cupboards and drawers near 
the stove have the cooking utensils and 
materials. An added convenience is a 
trap door under the sink, thru which 
soiled things may be dropped into a 
basket in the basement. 

At the west window is placed the 
charming breakfast set, the prettiest Mrs. 
Murphy could find. The clever table and 
chairs are painted in black, olive green 
and orange. When the table is not set 
for a meal, there is always a doily and a 
bow! of flowers on it. 

The reason why the kitchen has no 
breakfast nook is revealing as to the 
character of the household. One had 
been planned, and the framework had 
been put up. Then Mrs. Murphy 
visited the house, and when she returned, 
asked Mr. Murphy to have the nook 
taken out, altho she admitted its value as 
a decorative feature. Thiswaswhy: The 
nook was small, and when the boys 
pushed back from the table, they would 
probably shove against the light-gray 


Mrs. Murphy and her kitchen are equally decorative 
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wall unless they exercised a vigilance 
that is not natural to any normal boy. 
Mrs. Murphy saw that either the wall 
would be constantly marked up, or else 
she would have to warn the boys after 
every meal not to touch the wall. So the 
breakfast nook was sacrificed to the 
family peace of mind. That little incident 
symbolizes the idea back of the kitchen 
and of the whole household. Tho every- 
thing in it is pretty, it contains nothing 
that all the boys in the neighborhood 
can hurt, unless they should deliberately 
try to. 

The floor is covered with marble 
linoleum, so-called because the pattern 
has squares of black and brick color, set 
in tan like a marble mosaic. This, with 
the breakfast set, the plaques on the tie- 
backs and the gray walls gives a very 
attractive color effect. 

The linoleum was set in cement, so 
that there are no cracks or nail holes thru 
which moisture may enter. It is expected 
to last as long as the house. Mrs. Murphy 
declares that it is by far the most satis- 
factory floor she has ever had, as it does 
not show dirt badly and is easily cleaned. 
The wood at the base of the cupboards is 
cut under for several inches, so that there 
is no chance for the shoes to strike and 
discolor it. Incidentally it is much more 
comfortable working where there is 
room for one’s toes under the table. 


HE stove stands in the southeast 

corner. When the meal has been pre- 
pared, this stove is hidden by a screen, 
which Mr. Murphy made by painting an 
old frame black and covering it with 
black sateen, trimmed with cretonne 
medallions like the window plaques. 

Beside the stove is a towel rack and 
mirror. The mirror is worth a story all by 
itself. It has to do with another of Mrs. 
Murphy’s philosophies. 

“Every woman wants to be as good- 
looking as she can,” says Mrs. Murphy. 
“The worst enemies of that are the lines 
of strain and worry that come with the 
years—the hurrying to get work done, the 
exasperation over a cake that fell. So 
ever since I have kept house, I have had 
a good clear mirror placed where I will 
be catching glimpses of myself as I go 
about my work. If a glimpse shows me 
with a frown or the corners of my mouth 
turned down, I put on a cheerful expres- 
sion at once, for I certainly do not want 
my face to set in cross lines. The mirror 
is the best wrinkle eradicator I know of.” 

In the entry just outside the kitchen 
are the refrigerator, the broom closet and 
the storage closet. The same color scheme 
is carried out here. All of the doors in 
kitchen and entry have cut glass knobs. 

Not the least decorative thing about 
the kitchen by any means is the presiding 
genius, Mrs. Murphy herself. Her hair 
is always as carefully ordered as if she 
were going to a party. Her house dresses 
are dainty and immaculate, her home 
shoes are as trim as her street shoes. 

She can look this way always because 
her work is not excessive, even tho the 
house is large and she belongs to the 
class of mothers who always keep a dough- 
nut jar replenished and have preserve 
cupboards filled with goodies. Besides 


being a housewife in the fullest and high- 
est sense of the word, she finds plenty of 
time for numerous social activities, for 
club work, for the use of her talent in dra- 
matic art, for pleasant little services for 
her friends, for being a close companion 
to her husband and his (Cont. on page 109 
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CWhat a Beautiful Bathroom! 


That is what she hears when friends go through her home. The new 
bathroom is finished with Association Tiles. 


The cost was small, compared with what she enjoys in the way of 
easy cleaning, freedom from refinishing and upkeep expense, and a 


beauty that 1s permanent. 


Association Tiles made her bathroom modern, and actually added two 
or three times their cost to the real estate value of her home. 


Two or three hundred dollars for tiling the bathroom of a house costing 
from $5,000 to $7,000 will do more to make it a real home than the same 


amount spent for anything else. 


Tiling contractors in your locality will show you how to make yours 
a better home by using Association Tiles. Write for booklet on Beauti- 


ful Association Tiles. Sent free. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1042 Seventh Avenue 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


<= ASSOCIATION TILES 





ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Lid., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N J. 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N. J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N.J 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Aniboy, N.J 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va 














Cliptwood Porch Shades 


Scientific design, strong coristruction, ex- 
clusive patented features. Painted color-fast 
in brown or green. Built to last for years. 
Easily hung, perfect in operation. 

Insist upon Cliptwood. Complete information 
upon request. 


Shredwood Curtain Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFIES YOUR HOME GROUNDS. 


Buys 10 Dahlia Bulbs, 5 colors, Postpaid. No 
junk or common mixture, a combination made 
up of surplus cut flower varieties. All will bloom. 


RIVERSIDE GARDENS, Box 324, R 1, No. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Distinctive stationery with that crisp banknote 


“feel’’ of quality. Heavy white sheets, 6 x 7 
inches, printed in dark blue in the top center 
with your name and address or any form you 
wish up to four lines. Envelopes to match, with 


each flap printed in the same way. 

For your own use or for gift purposes this sta- 
tioaery is most attractive and practical. 
Stationery will be sent postpaid the, same week 
order is received. Please send cash with your order— 
$1.00 for 200 sheets and 100 envelopes. Write 
POST PAID or print address plainly. 


LETTERCRAFT %% Carmi Illinois 








The “REDPATH” 
New Raspberry 


Yields a crop in Fall of ist year; 
heavy crop 2nd Summer. A real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry. Fir 
stands shipping well. Catalog o 
Small Fruits, free. Write today. 


L, J. Farmer, Box 243, Pulaski, N. ¥, 
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Mrs. Jacobs in her own pretty kitchen is serving the chicken mousse and sweet potato puff 


about which she writes 


Serving Twenty-Five Without a Maid 


HAVEN’T a maid. In the first place 

we have never felt that we could 
really afford one. And in the second 
place, I have learned to do my house 
work alone and derive keen enjoyment 
from it, and at no time have I found 
great need for help. Neither am I bored. 
Cooking for the home folks 
is not difficult, and just a few 


RUTH JACOBS 


not, then the new ones are tried on the 
family beforehand. Two lists are made, 
the first one including the dishes, silver, 
glassware, linens, 
trays and articles of 
varied description 
that I will need. My 


advance. 





guests give me little worry. 
But now and then thruout the 
year comes a luncheon and 
serving probably twenty-five 
women without assistance tries 
all my rules of efficiency. The 
food must be cooked well, and 
neatly and tastefully served. 

It is a happy hostess who 
sends her guests away with 
the memory of a luncheon 
delightfully appointed. Any- 
one may buy food prepared for 
an occasion, and there are 
times when it is necessary, but 
I take the greatest pride and 
pleasure in giving of my own 
handiwork, in order to express 
to my guests a bit of my 
own individuality. 

I plan everything in 
great detail long before 
the date on which I am 








to entertain to save myself much worry. 

Carefully I write down my menu and 
have it clearly in my mind. Ordinarily, 
I use my favorite tried recipes but if 
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MY EASTER MENU 


Chicken Mousse Sweet Potato Puff 
Celery and Cheese Sticks 


Orange Marmalade Yellow Nut Bread Sandwiches 


Sponge Cake With Whipped Cream 
and Marshmallows 


Yellow and White Bonbons Salted Almonds 


Coffee 








manage. 


white appeals to me. 
exactly how I do things. In planning and giving 
your own parties you will be governed some- 
what by circumstances and possessions, as I 
am, but perhaps it will help you to know how I 


many of these as possible to have, days in 


It is true that traysshould not be used on 


occasions of formality, 
but for our informal little 
parties, they are most 
helpful and therefore al- 
lowable. Dressed up 
with doilies and nut-cups, 
they are far removed 
from the cafeteria type 
of utensil. 

Trays are used in serv- 
ing since they simplify 
matters much. I always 
ask one of my guests to 
assist me in passing the 
trays and in gathering 
them up at the finish. My 
menu is simple, and much 
of it prepared the day 
before, since my home 
will need a bit of last- 
minute cleaning. 

My shopping list in- 
cludes any favors I might 
want, lace paper doilies, 
decorations, candies, nuts 
and the regular groceries I 
shall need. As I purchase 
these I check them from 
my list and avoid forget- 
fulness. q 

Since it is springtime 
and near Easter, an Easter 
luncheon in yellow and 
I am telling you 


The menu given at the center of this 


supply of these is not adequate, but in 
our neighborhood we borrow from each 
other even to the extent of our chairs 
and coffee pots. I have in readiness as 


page is my favorite, and it carries a 
really beautiful color scheme. 

Chicken for the mousse will be cooked 
the day before, taken from the bone, 
and the mousse (Continued on page 104 
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Fritters, Croquettes and Doughnuts 


NELL B. NICHOLS 





HO started 

the rumor 

that fried 
foods are palatable 
only in winter? 
No one will deny 
the appeal of 
doughnuts and of 
French fried pota- 
toes when snow- 
flakes are falling. 
It can’t be done 
truthfully. But 
how about fritters 








degrees Centi- 
grade, or about 
400 degrees Fah- 
renheit. For 
cooked mixtures, 
such as croquettes, 
the fat should reg- 
ister 185 degrees 
Centigrade, or 
from 365 to 375 
degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

When a ther- 
mometer is not 
available, a cube 








for luncheon or 
supper on rainy 
spring days? What 
is wrong with cool 
chicken or salmon 
croquettes, garnished with lettuce and 
parsley, for the evening meal in balmy 
summer? And why not crullers for tea 
in colorful autumn when frost is in the 
air? 

Deep fat frying is an all-around-the- 
year method of cookery in the modern 
household. Especially are fritters and 
croquettes seasonable at all times. These 
tasty dishes not only occupy 
the main place in luncheons 


and baking powder 


sauteing than in deep frying. 


of bread may be 


Materials needed for fritter batter are most ordinary: egg, milk, flour, salt used for the test- 





A thermometer is essen- 
tial for uniform results in 
this method of cookery. With 
uncooked foods such as frit- 
ters and doughnuts, the fat 
should be heated to 175 de- 
grees Centigrade, or about 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. 


















and suppers with success, but 
they also lower grocery bills. 
All kinds of left-overs from the 
grocer’s, the garden, the butch- 
er’s and the canned goods 
closet may be utilized in their 
manufacture. 

That fried foods are not 
healthful is a superstition 








































The process of making peach 
fritters begins at upper right, 
with dipping a well-drained 
peach into the batter. Im- 
mediately above is the fry- 
ing pan with its basket and 
thermometer, while at left ts 
shown basket in position for 
draining the cooked fritters 








during the cooking, produces digest- 
ible dishes. 

I remember how I learned the true 
value of fried foods. It was in a labora- 
tory at school. Two pieces of fish of 
equal weight were used. One was 
fred and the other was cooked in a 
little fat in a skillet; that is, it was 
sauted. The scales were consulted 
after the cookery. Much to my sur- 
prise the fish fried in deep fat weighed 
less than the other piece. This was 
proof that more grease is absorbed in 


Shape the croquettes, roll in crumbs, 
then in beaten egg, and finally in the 
crumbs again 








which needs to be cast aside. Proper fry- 
ing, or heating the fat to the correct 
temperature so it will not be absorbed 
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Very cold raw foods containing large 
amounts of water, such as potatoes and 
oysters, are cooked in fat heated to 195 


ing. It is not so accurate as the mer- 
cury in the tube of glass, but it is 
helpful when guessing must be em- 
ployed. If the piece of bread dropped 
in the fat browns while one counts to 
thirty, the temperature is right for 
French fried potatoes; if it browns 
in forty counts, the fat is right for 
croquettes and other cooked foods; 
and if in sixty counts, the temperature 
is suitable for doughnuts, crullers and 
other uncooked foodstuffs. 

Quite naturally, the kind of fat 
used is a matter of importance. Lara, 
commercial fats, oils and liquid fats 
are desirable since they have a high 
smoking temperature. Butter, bacon, 


‘chicken fat and drippings on the 


other hand smoke easily, consequent- 
ly they are much better adapted to 
sauteing than to frying. 

The following recipes are some of 


the favorite ones which I use when the 
iron kettle filled with fat sizzles on my 
stove. (Cont. on p. 106 
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protect flealth 
Wiha New , (KC 


'y OUR family’s 
health is pro- 
tected and you are ff 

assured of foods 

kept wholesome and tempting in their 
original freshness when you install the 
New McCray refrigerator. One-piece por- 
celain interior, quarter-sawed oak exterior, 
pure cork- board insulation sealed with 
hydrolene; staunch construction through- 
out. For electrical refrigeration or ice. Send 
coupon now for new catalog, free. 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 
See Telephone Directory 


MECRAY 


‘REFRIGERATORS 


for all Purposes —— | 
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McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 

614 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 

Please send your catalog of the New McCray re- 
frigerators for homes. 

















DISH 
WASHER 
KEEPS YOUR HANDS ATTRACTIVE! 


Hot, greasy dishwater removes the 
natural olls frém your hands and 
leaves them rough and red. With 
DARLO doing the dishes, 
you keep your hands entire- 
ly out of dishwater. Fits any 
facet. Guaranteed. Sim- 
pie. efficient, reasonable 


price. 
END DISH-WASHING DRUDGERY 


Turn white handle—a scald- ™'~* 
ing, Soapy epray cleans dish- *. oa 
es thorouthly. Another turn #** 
-a clear hot spray then rinses. ~ 
They dry without wiping in 
our snecial Dish Drainer.Send 
for Folder. (Please mention 
dealer) Write now to 
DARLO, Dept. T-1 
120 High 8.reet, Boston, Mass. 


Campbell’s meen “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


eee what you've been ing for—the 
new “*‘Rapid’’ — an electric er. cooker 
double electric gri'l for frying, 18 

in. oven for baking, large electric fireless 
cooker for boiling. ‘Automatic heat regu- 
tates is oven turns current off and on as 
Maintains a steady, constant 
compen Nevgr too hot — never too 
cool, Bet So . better baked pies 
and snd aka. three wire wiring 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write ye FREE home science cook boo! 
Casb or y payments. Low price el 
amaze tom " card will do. 
Wilitam Campbell Co. 1011 Union Av. 
Alliance Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 


















KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 





Resinol 
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THE COOKS ROUND TABLE 





Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value g depends upon the 


help « f ev good cook in our family. 
al tediban. We wi 


unpuklish 


Caramel Rolls 


1 cake of compressed 1 teaspoonful of salt 
yeast 1 cupful of shortening 
3{ cupful of sugar 2 eggs 
134 cupfuls of milk 
5 to 6 cupfuls of white flour 


Break yeast into small pieces and put 
in one-half cupful of warm water with 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Scald the 
milk. Put sugar, salt and shortening into 
a large bowl and pour the hot milk over 
and then add the beaten eggs. When this 
is cool, add the yeast and flour, using 
more flour if necessary. Let rise three or 
four hours in a warm place. Then take 
the dough and roll one-half inch thick 
as you do cookies. Spread with butter, 
brown sugar and cinnamon and roll into 
a ring. Save out a little dough for center 
of roi. Then into an iron frying pan 
put a layer of brown sugar and little 
dabs of butter. Place the ring in the pan. 
Cut with scissors so that the roll looks 
like a row of cinnamon rolls. Place the 
dough you have reserved in the center of 
the ring. No part of the brown sugar 
should show. Let rise, and bake in a 
moderate oven (300 to 350 degrees). 
When baked, turn the roll over.—C. L. 
G., Wisconsin. 


Meat Relish 


1 tablespoonful of 2 cupfuls of sugar 
gelatine 1 small can of pine- 

44 cupful of cold water apple 

1 cupful of vinegar and 1% cupful of nut meats 
water (34 cupful of 3 or 4 large pickles 
vinegar; 44 cupful of 
water) 


Dissolve the gelatine in the cold water. 
Heat the vinegar and dissolve the sugar 
in it while hot, and mix with the gela- 
tine. Cut the pineapple up and mix with 
the nuts, pickles and gelatine. Pour into 
a flat pan to stiffen, then cut into squares; 
or mold in jelly molds.—Mrs. H. F. H., 
Iowa. 


Spoon Bread Wek Raisins 


1 pint of sweet milk 14 teaspoonful of bak- 
14 cupful of corn meal ing powder 
3 eg 1 teaspoonful of salt 
¥ cupful of raisins, cut in pieces 


Heat the milk nearly to the boiling 
point. Gradually stir in the half-cupful 
of cornmeal and cook until it is the con- 
sistency of mush. Add baking powder and 
salt and the egg yolks beaten light. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites and the 
raisins. Pour into a greased baking dish 
and bake one-half hour in a slow oven 
(250 degrees). Serve at once with plenty 
of butter, from the dish in which it is 
baked.—F. D. S., Illinois. 


Swiss Salad 


After you’ve read this recipe, can’t 
you picture it? The red, white and green 
border, and the golden glow over the top, 
like a Swiss chalet? 


1 cupful of meat cubes: 1 cupful of French peas 
chicken, leftover tur- 2 hard boiled eggs 
key, pork, veal, orany 4 cupful of stuffed 
combination of these olives 


1 cupful of walnut Lettuce : 
meats, put thruthe French dressing— 
large knife of a food Mayonnaise 


chopper 
Chill the meat cubes and the tiny green 
peas. Fifteen minutes before serving, 


in your ayn 
pay for every one u 


marinate the meat, peas and nuts in 
French dressing, and chill. Then arrange 
on lettuce leaves, dusting with paprika 
and dotting with mayonnaise. 

Cut the hard-boiled eggs into slices, 
and remove the yolks; then arrange the 
white rings around the border. Cut the 
olives into rings, and put a ring of olive 
into the center of each white egg ring. 
Press the yolks of the egg thru a sieve, 
scattering them over the salad as you 
press. Use this for marinating: 

French Dressing 

1% teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of sugar 

4 teaspoonful of pep- 2 tablespoonfuls of 

per lemon juice 

4 tablespoonfuls of salad oil, or melted unsalted 

butter 

Put these ingredients together in a 
small jar; cover and shake thoroly, then 
beat until absolutely smooth.—Miss 


M. K., Massachusetts. 


French Creamed Carrots 


3 tablespoonfuls of 
cream 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
Butter size of an egg 1 tablespoonful of 
1 tablespoonful of sugar chopped parsley 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Cut the carrots lengthwise, put ina 
kettle with onions that have been cut 
fine, and add water, butter and sugar 
Bring to a boil and cook very slowly until 
very tender. Just before serving add the 
moistened flour, salt and cream. Let 
boil up but do not stir, only shaking the 
kettle a little to prevent burning. Serve 
in a vegetable dish, sprinkling thickly 
with chopped parsley.—D. S. S., Neb. 


Coffee Cake 


1% cupfuls of bread 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 pee Se raisins 
¥% cupful of walnut or 
pecan nut meats 


11% quarts of carrots 
2 onions 
1 cupful of water 





oug 
3 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
1 egg 


Beat dough, butter, egg, and sugar into 
a very soft dough. Add to it the 
raisins and nutmeats, and spread into a 
well-greased pan one and one-half inches 
thick. Sprinkle over the top with light 
brown sugar, cinnamon and small pieces 
of butter. Let rise until very light, and 
bake in a very hot oven (400 degrees) 
thirty minutes.—Mrs. H. R. 8., Indiana. 


Vegetable Chop Suey 

In an effort to induce my family to 
eat more vegetables which they are 
always likely to slight, I have concocted 
a vegetable chop suey dish which we 
find quite delicious. Wash and cut into 
small pieces three carrots, one large 
onion, a small bunch of celery, and three 
green peppers. Add water and cook until 
tender. Pour over the mixture a can of 
tomato soup and a cupful of meat stock. 
If you have any small pieces of meat, cut 
them into bits and add to the vegetable 8 
when starting to cook them. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Continue cooking the 
mixture until thick. If you have left-over 
beans, either lima or green, okra, cab- 
bage or whatever serves well with meat, 
they may be used in the chop suey.—Mrs. 
B. G. 8., Missouri. 
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April, 1926 
Oyster Chops 


34 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of minced 
parsley 

1 tablespoonful of lem- 


on juice 
4 silemmanatele of 


1 cupful of steamed 
oysters 

1 cupful of boiling water 

1 teaspoonful of beef 
extract 


1 cupful of minced 
chicken butter 

Few grains of cayenne 6 tablespoonfuls of flour 
and mace 


Cut oysters in small pieces and mix 
with chicken. Make a sauce of the other 
ingredients and add oyster mixture. Chill 
and form into chops. Dip in egg diluted 
with a little water, cover thickly with 
well-buttered crumbs and bake in a 
dripping pan in a moderately hot oven 
(300 to 350 degrees) until brown. If de- 
sired, these can be rolled in crumbs and 
fried in deep fat. Serve with cream sauce. 
—Mrs. H. 5S. A., Indiana. 


Improved Spanish Rice 
1 cupful of rice, washed 14 pound of cream 
several times cheese 

14 pound of butter 1 small bottle of stuffed 

1 large white onion olives, chopped 

Several stalks of celery 1 can of tomato sou 

lo a green pepper Salt, celery salt, das 

14 a pimento of red pepper 

Simmer rice about ten minutes, drain 
and rinse with cold water. Simmer 
again for another ten minutes; drain and 
rinse again in cold water. This removes 
some of the starch, and each grain of 
rice will be separate. Heat butter in a 
frying pan, add rice, and then finely 
minced onion and celery. Fry a few 
minutes until all are yellow with butter. 
Add about one cupful of water or stock, 
if you have it, and let simmer about ten 
minutes, adding more liquid if inclined 
to stick. Then have ready a well-buttered 
casserole, and add to the cooked rice 
and onions the rest of the ingredients, 
mixing well; turn into a dish and bake 
slowly about three-quarters of an hour. 
I use buttered crumbs on top. The 
secret of this dish is the seasoning; I salt 
to taste, adding a dash of red pepper, 
chili powder and sometimes a bouillon 
cube dissolved in a little liquid. It must 
be snappy, “hot,”’ and served direct from 
the oven. A favorite dish for noon lunch 
in cold weather and a good “one-dish 
meal” for warmer weather is this.—Mrs. 
J. A. J., Minnesota. 


Syrian Parsnips 

A former missionary to Syria told me 
that the Syrians bake parsnips this way. 
Slice the parsnips lengthwise and put in 
abaking dish. Salt. Lay strips of bacon 
across the top and pour on water to cover, 
either hot or cold. Bake until done.— 
Mrs. O. N., Iowa. 


Sour Cream Sponge Cake 


2 eggs 1% cupfuls of pastry 

1 cupful of sugar flour 

1 cupful of rich sour \% teaspoonful of soda 
cream 1 teaspoonful of bak- 


¥% teaspoonful of salt ing powder 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Separate the eggs and beat the yolks. 
Add sugar and cream and whip with a 
Dover beater until the mixture is stiff. 
Sift all the dry ingredients together and 
combine with whipped cream mixture. 
Then fold in the beaten whites and vanil- 
la. Do not grease pan. Bake in a slow 
oven (250 to 300 degrees) until done. 

This is the most delicious white cake 
made, I think, and it can be baked in 
layers or a loaf, and have any frosting or 
filling. A good frosting for it is made thus: 

14 cupful of sour cream 

14 cupfuls of light brown sugar 

Boil until it forms a very soft ball, then 
beat until of the right consistency to 
spread. Sprinkle nuts over the top. This 
‘8 a first prize recipe—Mrs. A. B. S., 
Montana, 
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\ City and State 


‘Free Sena the coupon below 
for an interesting illustration 
booklet full of facts about soft 


water and water softeners, 








Rid yourself ~ 


of that high-water mark 


UB. Scrub. Polish. You can rid yourself for- 
ever of this back-breaking wearisome daily labor 
of erasing the tub’s high-water mark. That sticky, 


dark ring is caused by the lime an 


hard water chemically uniting with your soap. And 
that soap is wasted. So hard water costs you money. 
The Crane-Warlo water softener, backed by the 
7 1-year Crane reputation, is the modern, economical 
safe method of providing running soft water at all 
faucets. With it you enjoy these soft-water benefits: 


instant abundant lather, fresher compl 


ing hair, sparkling glassware, beautifully white and 


soft linens, silks, and woolens. 


CRANE 


CRANE CoO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


7 


Crane Co., 836 S. Micuican Ave., Cxicaco 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet about soft water. 


Name 


e. 






d magnesia in 


exions, glisten- 





Street and No 
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= Write teday for 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY AND ace “Burry OF1’? poo 
INSTALL IT YOURSELF-EASY 30 Day Trial Offer 


ACT QUICK—This Advertising Offer E 
Q ~ 4 nds When Yous 


OVER V 


FACTORY PRICES 2 


WAL 


GA 


ee! = 


In Furnaces—Boilers— 
Heaters—Stoves, etc. 
PATENTED 
end Built of Heavy Gray lroo— 
Durable and Dependable— 


T Every Burner Guaranteed 


Dealers Wanted NOW 
WALKER Oi. Burner Corp. 


BURNER BUILDERS 
103 N. Fmsr Sr. ST.LOUIS, MO, 





Entertain Easily 












J 


AVE 10.000 STEPS! = == 
to Easil; Without a Maia “ities 
a= 











CO.,Dept, B4 No 

OUTFITS for Homes 
farms, factories, clubs. 
Write today for Booklet 
on canners, cookers, cans, 
and “Everything for Can- 
ing” FREE. Dept. B. 

Grange, Illinois 


NATIONAL CANNING SUPPLY CO., La 








unshine 
. CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly clean. 
Clothes turn fently in the .breeze 
giving every piece an equal chance at the air an 
sun-nhi ° 
You can hang the entire washing without a step or 
lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes a ¢ 
h indred feet or more al. ng the 
len sth of an old stvle wash line. 
FOLDS LIK AN UM- 
BRELLA. A proven success. 
T ousands in use everywhere. 
Positively guaranteed sat istactot y- 
my to put up and take down. 
135 feet of extra high grade line 
+ = only |5feetofspace, All 
metal parts heavily galvanized to 
prevent rust. 
Has several exclusive features that 
makes Clay Sunshine queen of ail driers, 
rite for beautifully jjlustrated folder 
















B3-42 
lowa Gate Co., Cedar Falls, ta. 














DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 


fade. Write for price list and samoles. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn. 

















without Ice Waste 


Ice-cold water, untouched by ice, at the 
turn of a faucet! The HERRICK Water 
Cooler, available with every HERRICK, 
keeps water pure and conserves ice. Fits 
regular water system, or may be used with 
bottle for spring or well water. 


“Pays for Itself in Three Years” 


says Herrick Dealers. 53% of the 
HERRICK Dealers answering a recent 
questionnaire said the most frequent com- 
ment of HERRICK owners was about 
its Low cost of operation. 

Mineral wool insulation in the HER- 
RICK resists penetration of warm air and 
retains cold air. Solid oak case is weather- 
proof and wear-resisting. Constant cold, 
dry-air circulation prevents odors, taint 
or decay. And all combine to reduce ice 
or electric bills. 

HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1404 River Street Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


For Ice or 
Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


Send forF ree } 
Booklet,“*How 
the Herrick 
Pays for Itsel{"’ 











What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the idea] sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


SairEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8S. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 

write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
the rest. No oblication on your part. Mak- 
Av ers also of Ban Equip Waterless Toilets. 
> Chemical Toilet Corporation 

803 


-833 Free Street 













Syracuse, N, ¥ 


REMNANTS °° pazss, LENcTHs 


They consist of 54/7 Rayon border silks, Cantons, Crepe 
de Chines, Tub-Silks, linens, mixed suitings, voiles, cot- 
tage-cloth’s, etc. Four dresses for price of one, includin 

one silk dress. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write: Nav Elram Products,.Box 117, Galveston, Texas 














BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
Easy to build and sell. Plans and instruc- 
tions: Pirate ship, 52c-Santa Maria,$1.02 
—Clipper Ship, 8: es Ship, 77c— 
Hudson's‘‘Half Moon,” 

RICHTER & STROESSER 
405R Eleventh Ave., - Milwakuee, WIS- 





'2c—or all for $3.90 
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Dried Fruits in Salads 


ELIZABETH SHAFFER 


HE salad habit being a confirmed one 

in our family, the late winter shortage 
of fresh fruits and vegetables offers a 
real problem. Fortunately it is a problem 
which can be solved, and dried fruits are 
a chief factor in my solution of it. 

Sometimes I use a single dried fruit or 
a combination of dried fruits for a winter 
salad. Often I take advantage of the 
fact that almost any dried fruit combines 
well with cheese, whether it be the ordi- 
nary soft sandwich cheese, cottage cheese, 
grated hard cheese, pimento, or cream 
cheese. Many times I add dried fruits 
to fresh or canned fruit or to fresh vege- 
tables such as celery. The dried fruits 
are by no means to be considered as mere 
filler for the fresh, as they bring con- 
stituents to the salad that are quite as 
valuable as those furnished by many 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Most dried fruits are a valuable source 
of minerals. Four or five prunes, for in- 
stance, offer an amount of iron com- 
parable to that contained in one egg yolk, 
as do one and one-half large figs. One- 
fourth cupful of raisins offers about the 
same amount of iron. In addition to 
their mineral properties, many dried 
fruits are valuable for their laxative 
properties. 

For salads, as for other uses, the dried 
fruit should be given a long, slow cooking, 
with the sugar addition a sparing one and 
made toward the end of the cooking 
process. 

I like to feel that I am adding vita- 
mins to the salad by the use of lemon juice 
in the French dressing. French dressing, 
of course, is not always the choice for the 
dried fruit salad, as variety of dressing is 
an important factor in holding the 
family’s salad interest. Sometimes I like 
to marinate the ingredients in French 
dressing, serving a dab of whipped cream 
dressing with each individual portion. 

Some of .my favorite salads in which 
dried fruits star, with the aid sometimes 





Above, cottage cheese balls 
in a nest of parsley. At 
right,a slice of grapefruit is 
topped with chopped fruits 


of a few nutmeats, follow: 

Select halves of stewed apri- 
cots that are as nearly perfect 
as possible. Place three or four on a lettuce 
leaf and place a little whipped cream 
dressing in the hollow of each half. Top 
the dressing in each apricot half with a 
pecan nut. 

Roll halved stewed peaches in chopped 
pecan nuts. For each individual portion 


arrange two of the halves on a :ettuce 
leaf and fill the hollows with salad dress- 
ing. 

Remove the seeds from stewed prunes 
and stuff with raisins which have been 
stewed until tender. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves and serve with any preferred salad 
dressing. 

Roll halves of stewed dried peaches in 
chopped nuts and fill the hollows with 
chopped figs with French dressihg. 
Sprinkle the fig centers with nuts. Serve 
with whipped cream dressing. 

Combinations of cheese of various 
sorts with dried fruits result in nutritious 
salads particularly suitable for luncheon. 
Some of the combinations my family most 
like are made this way. 

Mix cream cheese with chopped pre- 
served ginger. Use the mixture to fill the 
hollows of stewed dried pears. Arrange 
two halves on a lettuce leaf and serve 
with mayonnaise or whipped cream 
dressing. 

Into a cupful of cottage cheese mix 
one-third cupful of chopped figs, one- 
third cupful of chopped dates, one-third 
cupful of chopped nuts, and a little salt. 
Roll into balls and serve with French 
dressing. If lettuce is not available the 
balls may be served in a nest of parsley. 

Remove the stones from stewed prunes 
and stuff with a mixture of grated cheese 
and chopped walnuts, moistened with 
boiled salad dressing and seasoned with a 
little salt. Serve with French or whipped 
cream dressing. 


LACE four halves of stewed apricots 

on lettuce leaves and in the center of 
each apricot half place a small ball made 
of cottage cheese that has been mixed 
with finely chopped green pepper and 
nuts. The pepper and nut mixture should 
be seasoned with a little salt. Serve with 
French or boiled salad dressing. 

Fill the hollows of either stewed pears 
or peaches with cream cheese. For each 
individual service use two 
halves on a bed of lettuce. 
Sprinkle the cheese with 
chopped nuts. 

Stuff dates with cream 
cheese and for each serving 
arrange four or five dates in 
a circle, placing them on a 
bed of lettuce or other salad 
green. Serve with French 
dressing. 








By far the greatest number of possi- 
bilities in dried fruit salads are achieved 
by combinations of fresh or canned fruit 
and dried fruit. Of the vegetables celery 1s 
the most valuable for dried fruit combina- 
tions. To a large extent you will want 
to experiment with combinations which 
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suit your own particular taste and the 
fruits you most often have on hand. Here 
are a number that I have found especially 
popular: 





FREE 


Combine chopped dates, chopped ae ’ 
stewed prunes and raisins in any desired \ for this 
proportions. Moisten slightly with month only 





French dressing. Place a tablespoonful 
of the mixture on a thick slice of orange 
or grapefuit and top with the salad 
dressing you prefer. 

Arrange halved bananas on lettuce 
leaves. Sprinkle the flat side with finely 
chopped dates and serve with whipped 
cream dressing. A few chopped nuts 
may be added to the chopped dates if 
desired. 

Fill halves of stewed dried peaches or 
stewed pears with chopped celery mixed 
with mayonnaise. Sprinkle with chopped 
nuts and serve with French dressing. If 
desired a little chopped green pepper may 
be added to the celery. 

Combine equal portions of diced canned 
pineapple and dates. Moisten with 


color schemes for 
French dressing and let stand half an 
hour before serving. Arrange on lettuce your home 


and, if you wish, add a spoonful of some 
other dressing, whipped cream prefer- 
ably, when the salad is served. See them in actual colors—in 
Combine equal parts of diced banana . . 
moistened with “Lat juice to prevent advance—beautiful combina- 
discoloration, pieces of stewed dried tions of roof, walls, and trim 
peaches, stewed prunes, and diced grape- 
fruit. Marinate with French dressing 





ond serve wn teitiene twee. mg you build or re-roof be sure to get the | > 
Combine equal quantities of figs, new Richardson Booklet, ‘What Color for = 
apples, dates, and oranges, all cut in the Roof?” Also the Richardson Harmonizer. vm 
small pieces of uniform size. Moisten Booklet contains page after page of beautiful 
with salad dressing and serve on lettuce colored illustrations, showing interesting homes eg on 


leaves, or if lettuce is not available, 


Gacly cut calenne leaves nen te Gand and attractive roof effects. Harmonizer enables 


you to see in advance 108 color combinations of 
































| 
Combine equal quantities of stewed | 
apricots, cut in pieces, diced oranges, and roof and body of house. You can choose a charm- 
diced celery. Moisten with dressing and ing color scheme for your particular home with Sa | 
serve on lettuce. perfect certainty. Avoid mistakes. Consult the 
Make “petals” of grapefruit or orange Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer before se- --— 
sections and fill centers with dates cut Laval € Giese free for thi h — = : 
in pieces or with pieces of dates and grape- SCURE FOUL FOC. SfOG Stee FOF this mont 
fruit. Sprinkle the mixture with a few only. Send for both —now. MAIL THIS 
chopped almonds. COUPON 
Cut stewed prunes in small pieces and RICHARDSON ROOFING 
combine with an equal amount of diced 
celery, adding a few nuts if desired. Com- —— ees area ee eaany 
bine with the dressing you prefer and The Richardson Company, Dept. 89-C, Lockland, Ohio 
Serve. ee With the understanding that the free offer is good for this month only send 
Mix equal quantities of halved or me your Booklet and Harmonizer. 
quartered stewed prunes with diced 
canned pineapple. Moisten with mayon- NG Me eeennnneeeeevennnnnennervnnnnnneneteennnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnnnnenennnnnnneeevnneneeentenannnetennect 
naise before piling upon lettuce leaves. Street 
Mix equal parts of stewed prunes, cut Ci 5 
in pieces, with orange sections. Moisten bY nn --n wasrinetessSiinemsnctnnacinangnanenvennncusuntinecstiie FALE --neenneecneeenereneenneenneennernone 
with mayonnaise, pile on lettuce leaves Be a ena inbeil 
and garnish with halves of pecan nuts. . 
Mix orange sections with dates stuffed Giant Washington Asparagus 6 Splendid ROSES 
with chopped’ figs. Serve with French The Gardener’s Delight Everblooming. All bloom this 


dressing. 
_ Marinate sliced oranges and raisins 
in French dressing. Arrange the orange 
slices on lettuce or other salad green, 
sprinkle with the raisins and serve. 

Mix equal parts of prunes, apples, 


Shoemaker’s Quality Roots, summer. Mailed postpaid for 
gigantic in size, insure a pro- BARGAIN COLLECTION 
lific supply of tender and de- 
licious stalks 1” to 2” in dia- 
meter—8 to 12 stalks to the 
bunch. Plant Giant Roots 
this Spring and Cut next year. 


Madame Butterfly—yellow 
Helen Good—cream pink 

Red Letter Day—crimson 
Madison—white 

Lady Robe almon 

Mrs. Chas. Belli—salmon pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Chrysanthemums, assorted kinds 50¢ 








oranges and raisins cut in uniformly sized 50 Roots plant three 50-ft. rows, a ixed Gladi 

sins . 0-ft. ’ 15 Mixed Gladiol! .......ssesees- 5 

pieces. Marinate with French dressin ieee) Dlentiful supply for the average family. @ Bedding Colens *.-.°--20°°°°°° 500 
£ Ps 50 Giant Roots, $5.00 4 Dahlias, assorted kinds ....... 50¢ 


and arrange on lettuce. Serve with 25 Giant Roots, $3.00 4 Butterfly Bushes (Sum.Liiac) "”/500 


whip Si : (By Parcel Fost, Prepaid anywhere) Any 3 collections for $1.35 The entire 
e I ~ oo dressing. Or combine Complete Cultural Directions with each order 8 collections postpaid for $2.50, Send your order today. 
qual parts of prunes and apples, cut in | | Larger quantities priced on application COMPLETE NEW CATALOG FREE 
uniform pj 1 : ith F Liste 400 roses, all the newest and best. Dahlias, 
pieces, marinate wit rench Write Today for FREE Illustrated Booklet Ferns, Plants and everything for the house and 


dressing, pile on lettuce and garnish with | | Riverview Farms 2.30%, Bridgeton, N. J. Gicer Western Piast Go. Dept. 408 Sputingtield, Otte 


cubes of red jelly. 
Combine quartered stewed pears and | STRAWBERRIES, RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS | P)AHI JAS Exceptional Value 

















orange sections. Marinate in French | No garden complete without them. ‘No Foods so Dell- 


An origination of exquisite beauty, produc- 








i 4 My | a ‘ x ar all-sha yeliow flowers; a brightness of col 
dressing and serve sprinkled with chopped | for more Pleasure, Health and Prot from your Garden, | thse'wil’ada ‘to'the ayety sl youn ah ah fy AS 
huts, W W.THOMAS, THE STRAWBERRY PLANTMAN Proud to own. 1 root $1.00; 3—$2.50. Stock limited—order today, 

* —— Dept. 138, Anna, lilinois, —— JOHN J. BARRET, Bex 16, Anchorage, Jefferson Co., Ky. 








Gay Curtains to Beautify the Better Home 


BENNIE HALL 
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Transfer pattern No. 218, 
blue, 20 cents, sketched ai 
left and shown in detail be- 
low, supplies quaint motifs 
for sash curtains suitable 
for children’s room, break- 
fast room or kitchen. The 
curtains may be made of 
unbleached or cross barred 
muslin and finished with 
plain hems, blue lace or 
rick rack braid. Floss to 
embroider one pair of cur- 
tains as described on page 
101 will be sent for 30 cents 
additional 














Transfer pattern No. 217, blue, 30 cents, supplies design for 
one pair of bedroom curtains to be done in applique illus- 
trated below. Pattern includes transfers for applique pieces, 
all carefully numbered. Floss to embroider curtains, in- 
cluding valance, will be given for 65 cents additional 





































































































Above is a detail photograph of the motif used on curtains illus- 

trated above. This will help you in following directions for 

working, as given on page 101 of this issue. Address all pattern 

and floss orders and inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


100 

















Transfer pattern No. 216, blue, 
30 cents, gives a simple but ef- 
fective design for curtains ilus- 
trated below, the embroidery to 
be carried out in rope or six- 
strand floss as on prefers. 
Floss to embroider one pair, as 
described on page 101, will be 
sent for 65 cet. additional. 
Please mention color scheme 
wanted when ordering floss for 
these curtains. Detail of design 
is shown in circle 
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April, 1926 
Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs on Opposite Page 


OTHING adds more to the charm of 

a room than pretty curtains. <A 
room that is dark and gloomy may be 
transformed entirely by the addition of 
colorful curtains, while a room without 
curtains of some sort looks bare and un- 
interesting no matter how attractively it 
may be furnished otherwise. 

Pretty curtains may be made from net, 
scrim_or theatrical gauze, a note of color 
being added by a bit of fancy stitchery 
at the hem. Snail trail, darning or outline 
may be employed with pleasing effects. 
Curtains that are to carry an embroidery 
design, however, must be made of ma- 
terial that has a little more “body,” the 
choice usually being unbleached or 
barred muslin, lawn, Swiss, pongee and 
Japanese crepe. 

For kitchen, nursery or breakfast room 
the quaint little Dutch curtains are most 
suitable. The curtains in the illustration 
are made sash length on a background of 
white lawn. 

To embroider the curtains as illus- 
trated, outline faces and hands in rose; 
stems, green outline; lines beneath de- 
sign, black outline; shoes, hats and eyes, 
black; flowers, rose French knots. The 
balance of the embroidery is done in blue 
outline. Floss and needle to embroider 
curtains, 35 cents. 

The applique curtains _ illustrated 
(transfer pattern No. 217) are made on 
unbleached muslin, which has no rival 
as a background for bright appliques. 

The poppies are made of rose-colored 
gingham. The gingham patches are 
first basted in place according to number, 
then fastened permanently by buttonhole 
stitch, using rose-colored floss. Work the 
centers in orange satin stitch, black out- 
line and green French knots; veins in 
flowers, rose outline. Outline the finished 
flower in black to emphasize its shape. 
Work the stems in green satin stitch, the 
leaves in long and short stitch with green 
floss. If preferred, the leaves may be 
done in buttonhole or outline with veins 
in leaves green outline. The buds are 
worked in satin stitch with orange floss, 
satin stitch in green at tip ends, black 
outline and green French knots. Floss 
to embroider one pair of curtains, 65 
cents. Please mention color, as any de- 
sired color scheme may be carried out and 
the flowers should be buttonholed in 
place with floss in a color that matches or 
harmonizes with the gingham pieces. 

Transfer pattern No. 216 gives a 
simple design from which an attractive 
pair of curtains may be worked in a single 
color, giving one an opportunity to carry 
out a favorite color scheme. The design 
is appropriate for any room in the house. 
sronze or gold, or blue and gold, are the 
colors suggested for living or dining 
room, while rose, blue or lavender will be 
found most appropriate for the bedroom. 

The curtains illustrated carry out a 
bronze and gold color scheme. Work the 
petals in lazy daisy stitches, using gold 
floss. Now take a long stitch with bronze 
floss thru the center of each petal. The 
centers are black French knots and each 
petal has a tiny black tip at end. This is 
made by taking a small stitch thru the 
end of petal. Leaves and stems are 
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"No, the 


hasn't settled~ 
only the doors have warped!” 


HOUSANDS of well built homes are mis- 
judged because of warping doors. Certain 
conditions of atmosphere and climatic changcs 
will play tricks with ordinary doors. They “‘sag,’’ jam, 
rattle and split. That’s why each Laminex door is bui/t- 
up, scientifically .. . immune from all such conditions. 





The famous soaking 
test, as originated by 
Prof. Bror L.Grondal, 
proving that Laminex 
is unaffected by mois- 
ture. Under this sen- 
sational test, repeated 
in all parts of the 
country, no Laminex 
door has ever warped 


Science shows that wood contains tiny cells, or tracheids. °% Some apart. 


These never change in length; but with moisture, heat 
and cold, they shrink and swell in width, causing warp- 
ing. It is this characteristic of wood that Laminex 
construction overcomes. 


In Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails are built ona 
core of interlocking blocks with the grain crossed in adjoinin 
sections. All parts, including the ply-wood panels, are welded wit 
Laminex waterproof cement; then placed under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 


Every genuine Laminex door has a replacement guarantee label and 
brand on one end. Look for it. Popular designs stocked by leading 
mill work and lumber merchants. Write for eseaiee also sample 
of Laminex wood totest. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., 
London; E. J. Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


LAMINEX DOORS 


WILL NOT SHRINK, SWELL OR WARP 


SPECIAL SPRING SALE SPRYWHEEL 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 
50 choice bulbs, large-Sowering glad- The Baby Tractor 
gm that does the work of STRONG 


— different a eo from our 
regular stock, with 1 Mrs. John S. Wood, 
largest and tallest gladiolus grown, MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
for $3.00. mowing. Easy to bey— 
50 bulbs, exquisite primulinus hybrid easy to use. Thou- 
gladiolus, nasturtium colors, with 1 S sands sold and 
AdaDePo (our chelecst pciamulinnsetig- in successful 
ination—$3.00, Both collections, $5.00. use by florists, 
12 choice dahlias, our own selection, seedsmen = and 
all different and each labeled, listed in Gardeners. 
our catalog for $7.50 or over, for $5.00. 
Carefully packed and sent prepaid. All 
bulbs guaranteed to bloom. Descriptive 
catalog free on request. 
CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
300°Creston Road, Berkeley, California 













Catatos 

H. C. DODGE, Inc., 

32-46 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN BRANCH 

520 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash- 
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worked in green outline. Use six strands 
of floss in needle for the embroidery. 
loss to embroider one pair of curtains 
and valance, 65 cents. Please mention 
color desired. 





SUMMER FLOWERING BULB SALE 
CANNAS—Mammoth flowering. ( ellows, pinks) 
named _varieti 20 $1. 

asstd. 20$1. DAHLIAS—Show. decorative. cactus, asstd. 10 $1. 
HYACINTH—Giant summe- blooming. 29$1. TUBEROSES— 
Mexican everbidoming. 20$1. IRIS—Al! colors, named va- 
rieties asstd. 20 $1. Above six assortments $5. 


WEAVER GARDENS, 


best 
GLA DIOLUS—Durbank’s exhibition 





Own » 20 ROOM MARTIN HOUSE 


May be 0 without nails, screws or tools 
wilt last for years. Only $9.96 f.0.b. Springfield, Ohio. 











LTHE MURRAY-BLACK CO, SPRINGFIELD, _O110, 
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28 Ways to Earn 


Money at Home 
In Your Spare Time 


If you can bake, sew, 
grow things, teach, 
drive an auto, do cleri- 
cal work, or anything 
else, the National Guild 
of Home Workers—a 
new organization—will 
show you how to make 
money at home, in your 
spare time. You do not 
have to learn a new 
occupation. You will be 
shown how to profit by your present talent 
or special ability. The plans it has prepared 
are based on actual experiences of women 
who have MADE MONEY with them. 
They are simple, complete, thorough—and 
above all, PRACTICAL for even the most 
timid, inexperienced women. Prepared by 
Drucella Lutes Lowrie after 10 years of re- 
search. They tell you What to Sell, When 
to Sell, Where to Sell, and above all, How 
to Sell. 


What Can You Do Best? 


Here is a list of the National Guild Plans. 
There is at least one which you can use to 
make money for yourself. Order by number. 
1. Making Money With Cooking and Baking 
2. Making Money Canning and Preserving 
3. Making Money With Home Made Candy 
4. Making Money With Home Sewing 
5. Making Money Remodeling Clothes 
6. Making Money Hemstitching and Pleating 
7. Making Money With Millinery 
8 
9 
0 
1 
>? 
3 










. Making Money With Fancy Work 

. Making Money With Poultry and Eggs 

. Making Money With the Vegetable Garden 

. Making Money With the Flower Garden 
2. Making Money Growing Fruit 

. Making Money With Bees and Honey 

14. Making Money With Dairy Products 

15. Making Money Raising Pets 

16. Making Money Taking Care of Children 
17. Making Money ‘Teaching Music 

18. Making Money Tutoring Students 
p- Making Money Keeping Boarders 

. Making Money With a Home Laundry 

21. Making Money as a Home Decorator 
22. Making Money With Home Made Novelties 
23. Making Money With Home Made Toys 
24. Making Money With Basketry 
25. Making Money With a Home Beauty Parlor 
26. Making* Money as a Local Representative 
27. Making Money With Home Clerical Work 
28. Making Money With an Automobile 


The price of each 

Send No Money fis, PO burvosels 
Examine Plans For Five Days made very low—only 
$2—so that no woman need be deprived of the help of 
the Guild. Order plans by number, using coupon below. 
Pay postman $2.00 for each plan on delivery. Money 
back if you are not delighted after 5 days examination, 

NATIONAL GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 

Dept. 44, 225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 


National Guild of Home Workers 
Dept. 44, 225 West 39th Street, New York 


Please send me the National Guild Plans numbered 


I Sach boss cae R dsb eebacdeeedbekee weEsereEs 

I will pay the postman $2 plus postage, upon arrival, 
for each plan ordered. If I am not satisfied I will return 
the plan or plans within 5 days and you agree to return 
my money. 














Ps 6.0 6 066600 800 056 066.60066 6600s 0bRneCOS B0ee eee 
BR oe hobh0hb0606d50n beccdse neers 160 0000689608 
Gs. dstedandnee ss Bhetngwascad ee ee ere 
ma KEITH’S 
Small House 
Number 
100-page Book 
of 
. wpnee Building Helps 
< % and 


32 PLANS 25c 

Everyone who is planning to build, or is interested in 
small houses, will want this remarkable book—a favor- 
ite home-builder’s guide for 25 years. 

Actyal photographs and floor plans for 32 recently built, 
ideal small homes. p»pular because of their beauty, egn- 
venience and economy. This 100-page edition contains 
many important articles on the building subject of ‘Fi- 
nancing That New Home.” “The Well-Built Chimney 
and Fireplace,” “Inside the House,’ “Three Types of 
Roof, etc., ete 

Just send your name and address and 25 cents, stamps 
or coin, to 


KEITH'S, Dept.128, 100 N.7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHOICE DAHLIAS 
] () Labeled, Assorted, Postpaid $1 50 
CATALOG FREE 
GILL’s®_ DAHLIA GARDEN, WASHOUGAL, WASHINGTON, 
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A box like this is easy to make, following directions given below 


How to Polychrome 


EDWINA THOMAS 


OLYCHROMY, in the days of the 

Persians, meant the use of many 
colors, in the sense of decorative arts, 
and seems to have been the most impor- 
tant source of primitive decorations in 
architecture and sculpture. 

It has been a lost art for many genera- 
tions as applied to architecture and 
sculpture but there has been a great 
wave of it sweeping the country in the 
last year as applied to boxes and book- 
ends, plaques and picture frames, clocks 
and candlesticks, lamp bases, mirror 
frames, in fact almost anything that can 
be decorated with a paint brush. 

I am going to tell you how it is done. 
We will start with a very simple little 
box, a useful little box that is needed in 
some inconspicuous corner to hold any 
number of things that are always being 
scattered about and having to be gathered 
up. Later we can make a very lovely box 
that we shall want to place in a very 
conspicuous place and it need not hold 
anything at all but just be very nice to 
look at. 

All good workmen get their tools ready 
first, so we must have: 

2 one-inch flat paint brushes. 

2 very small water color brushes. 

1 stick about the size of an ordinary 
lead pencil, slightly pointed. (Anybody’s 
small brother can make several of these 
out of ordinary pine kindling). 

1 small bottle each, of turpentine and 
banana oil. 

1 small package each of bronze and 
silver powder. 

4 small tubes of oil paint, primary col- 
ors: red, yellow, blue and white. 

1 large tube of brown oil paint. 

1 large tube of blue oil paint. 

1 small bottle df glue. 

1 ten-cent package of rottenstone 
powder. 

1 can of polychrome clay. 

1 can of polychrome wax. 

1 small soft cloth, that will not leave 
lint; gauze or cheesecloth is best. 

These can be obtained at your drug 
store. The box you can make, or more 
easily buy all ready to decorate, in almost 
any fair-sized store either in the art or 
picture frame department. 

The clay which is the foundation or 
background for most polychrome decora- 
tion can be put on in thin, medium, or 
thick coatings. It is always the right 


consistency in a newly opered can. If it 
gets hard after standing it may be thinned 


with a little water. Do not use too much. 

With your clay brush, one of the one- 
inch ones, cover the box with a medium 
coat of clay. If a rough surface is desired, 
and it is usually prettier, stipple it by 
daubing theybrush into the clay all over; 
or take the little stick and make an all- 
over scroll design by describing small 
circles in the clay similar to the ovals 
you used to make in your penmanship 
copy book. Allow this first coat to dry 
twenty-four hours. Select a design you 
like and sketch on lightly with lead pen- 
cil; if you are artistic do this freehand, 
or you can make a geometric design using 
a ruler or get some little stencils of simple 
conventional design. 

Then with polychrome clay and one of 
the very small brushes paint on your 
design following the pencil sketch, apply- 
ing the clay to any desired thickness so 
the design will stand up. The clay is 
used mostly for simple designs of low 
relief. This too must harden thoroly, 
preferably overnight. 

There are two usual combinations of 
color for background in polychrome 
decoration: gold and brown, and silver 
and blue. The first coat of paint to go on 
the clay is made by mixing bronze pow- 
der (which is really gold) and banana 
oil. For a small box, about one table- 
spoonful of the powder and enough bana- 
na oil to make a very thin paint is used. 
Apply with the other flat brush complete- 
ly covering the box. It is better to keep 
a separate brush for the gold and silver, 
as it is very difficult to clean it all out, 
while the clay washes out readily with 
water, and the tube paints come out 
easily with turpentine; so the clay 
brushes may also be used for color. 

While the gold is drying, which takesa 
very short time, squeeze a ribbon of 
brown paint about four inches long, into a 
dish and mix to a very thin liquid with 
turpentine. Apply this with a large clay 
brush (which has been cleaned and dried) 
over all the gold and let dry only until 
the shine disappears, then wipe off care- 
fully with the soft cloth until the gold 
begins to show thru. This wiping process 
tones the gold background to the desired 
degree of dullness or brightness. When 
this is dry, apply the tints or colors just 
as they come from the tube, as in oil 
painting, mixing the primary colors to 
obtain other desired shades. Again wipe 
off gently until a little of the gold shows 
thru and the color is toned to a nice soft 
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shade. Do not leave paint on as you 
would in painting a picture as the result 
is much more pleasing with the “wiping” 
process. When the paint is dry, dust all 
over with rottenstone powder dabbed on 
with the cloth in much the same manner 
we used to use the old-fashioned powder 
puff. The box may be stained or painted 
inside; cut a piece of felt to fit the bottom 
outside, glue on flat and smooth and it is 
finished ready to use. 

When we make a nice box it may be 
attractively lined with velvet, the pieces 
cut accurately to fit and glued in and 
finished with tiny gold braid. 

Many of the prettiest boxes I have 
seen have a charming little picture 
pasted on the top of the lid. If you wish 
to do this you spread glue thickly on the 
back of the picture, center it properly, 
place a clean piece of paper over it, and 
rub with the finger tips until all the 
bubbles of glue are rubbed out and the 
picture is well pasted and perfectly flat. 
Wipe off the glue that has oozed out and 
with a little ordinary floor wax on a 
cloth wax the picture carefully and polish 
until it shines. This protects the picture 
when putting the clay around it, which 
of course must be done carefully and not 
smearfully. 

There are little pieces of wood you can 
buy and cut the right length and tack on 
to make a frame around the picture, these 
to be covered with clay also. If your box 
does not come ¢ uipped with “feet’’ 
these can be bou,>t separately and 
tacked on, and they do add greatly to 
its appearance. 

The pictures may be cut out of maga- 
zines, or taken from colored post cards. 
They may be flowers, landscapes, or little 
copies of pictures by celebrated artists. 
Many of the loveliest ones are pictures of 
madonnas by the famous old masters. 
The larger prints when mounted on 
plaques look very stunning. 


OLYCHROME wax is used mostly for 

the delicate modeling of flowers, fruits, 
leaves, lines, ete. It is especially adapted 
to plaques and picture frames. tt is 
thicker than the clay and can be molded 
with the fingers. It is important always 
to keep the wax warm when using. This 
is done by placing the can in a St of 
hot water and renewing the water as it 
gets cold. 

After putting an undercoat of clay on 
the article to be decorated, and allowing 
it to harden, place some taleum powder 
in a little dish into which the fingers may 
be dipped if the wax is sticky. Take a 
small piece of the wax in your fingers 
and mold your design, a rose, a bunch of 
grapes, or whatever it may be. The petals 
of a flower are molded separately and 
stuck together by moistening the center 
ends with a little water and when the 
design is complete, it must be glued on to 
the clay covered article. The clay and 
wax process finished, you proceed in the 
same way with the gold and brown or 
blue and silver and the touches of color. 

An old mirror frame that has lost its 
personality may be successfully rejuve- 
nated by removing the old varnish, sand- 
papering the frame and applying a coat 
of the magic clay. You can buy wooden 
scroll, border and corner designs to glue 
on, and when they are several 0k gold 
and a touch of color, look almost like 
hand carvings. The glass itself, if not in 
good shape, can be resilvered at very 
small expense and behold! a brand new, 
useful, decorative piece of furniture. 
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B\, Would yourather me 
\ spend money Whittall 










or invest it Rugs 






Fhe wonder is | 
that rugs so beautiful 
can be so durable 
yet not expensive 
















HITTALL RUGS do far more than 

merely cover floors. Their Quality and 
Beauty make them ent investments which pay 
daily dividends of comfort, pride and satisfaction. 
Their dividends continue long after cheaper rugs have 
worn out. 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x12’ Whittall Teprac Wilton, design No. 853, 
priced at $105, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 


Whittall Rug catalog in colors will be mailed on request 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 120 Brussels St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


tis fascinating — 


THIS 7 EASY NEW WAY TO . ra (C white Ameriesn 

EARN MONEY AT HOME “GF > ty). ink Le France, Gruman eplits 
esti Giatinen Dijmei, (brightecarlet),Lad (pear! pink 

falenes ‘* sixth tao eg hite Cochet, Redianoes ‘pink, 


says Mrs. Miller, of Ohio. 
6 Two year Roses $2.5 
Game variotinsasabeve Rents $3.00 value, 


wor you like to make $10 to 
$25 a week just having fun. Like : 
6 Ferns, all different + « = 50c 
6 50c 


play to decorate these fascinating 
Write 10 Gladioli, incl. 2 new blues - 50r 


. Fireside Industries 
hes members by simple new 
method, furnishes artist’s outfit ; The F Ce 
° ‘or ‘our 50c Colle&ions $1.75 
— Charges prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
“ COSTS NOTHING to learn about this eH.MellenCo Box i 
easy 4 ee. en 106 Springfield, O. 


Mg. Tune In! 
ame! with the ““Whittall 
Persians” nay re ay 
evening at o’cloc 

| through’ Stations WEAF, 


WOO, WCAP, WGR: 
WEAR, Woe, WO 
and KSD. ‘ 
































without extra cost. No lence needed 
w ost. experi 
ouses « + + 49 years in business 





Our New 
Catalog of Fine 
PEONIES 


lists one hundred of the 
choicest varieties of peonies 


rown. e ec col- 
ections offered at moderate ) 


4 ce. Write today. 
may be just what you’ve always wanted. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
89-D Adrian, 





prices. 
Mohican Peony Gardens 
Box 56 Read: 


U LBS tie crower 
-~@ ing, Pa. 


Seoceeceen®: |WATER LILIES 


ur. 
roundings this season a us Bed. Many rare and bright colored pond lilies are described in our 


J. E. FARNS WORTH CO., Inc, | ‘ree 1926 Catatog. 1 also tells you how to build your pool. 
Farnsworth Gladiolus Ranch, Lancaster, Mass. |! Johnson Water Gardens; Box E, Hynes, Calif, 
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Safeguard 
where you 
cannot see 





Sani-FLusu eliminates all the 
labor from the task of cleaning 
the toilet bowl. It cleans far more 
thoroughly than any amount of 
scrubbing and scouring. 

Sani-Flush purifies the trap 
which you cannot see or reach, 
removes sediment and banishes 
foul odors. 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow the direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. 
Marks, stains, incrustations 
vanish, The bowl is clean, 
white, sanitary. Sani-Flush 
cannot harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can handy 
in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 30c in 

Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


























Runninc- 0 
WATER 


Running water for EVERY purpose! Handy and hot for 
kitchen and bath. Cool and convenient for drinking. Plenty 
of pressure for garden and fire protection. Whatever your 
water supply—well, lake, cistern, spring—it can be brought 
as close as the nearest faucet. 
Hoosier Water Service is protected inside and out by the 
superior Galvazink process. Hoosier quality 
goes clear through. Inexpensive to install. 
Driven by any power that is convenient. 

FREE BOOK. 
“How To Have Running Water”"—a 
book that is yours for the asking. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
$2 Usk St. Kendallville, Ind. 


eAlWVAZINK or 


WATER SYSTEMS 
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Serving Twenty-five Without 


a Maid 
Continued from page 94 
made. It will keep nicely in a cold place 
and is ready for serving. 
Here is my recipe for chicken mousse, 
which easily serves twenty-five. 
Chicken Mousse 


6 cupfuls of chopped cooked chicken 

2 cupfuls of cream, whipped 

4 cupfuls of hot chicken stock 

6 tablespoonfuls of gelatine (not acid) 

1 cupful of chopped cooked celery 

1 cupful of chopped cooked green pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of chopped pimentos 

3 teaspoonfuls of salt 

34 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 cupful of cold water 


Cook two five-pound hens until the 
meat is very tender. Chop the meat, 
which will be approximately six cupfuls. 
Reserve the hot stock. Soak the gelatine 
in the cold water for five minutes, add the 
boiling chicken stock and stir until the 
gelatine is dissolved. Chill and beat until 
frothy. Add the remainder of the in- 
gredients and beat together. Pour into a 
mold, preferably an oblong or square one, 
and chill on ice three or four hours. It is 
very attractive if individual molds are 
used. Serve on a lettuce leaf garnished 
with the grated yolk of hard-cooked egg. 

Any time during the morning of the 
luncheon, the potatoes may be cooked, 
seasoned and placed in the baking dish 
ready for the oven. I like especially well 
this way of preparing sweet potatoes. 

Sweet Potato Puff 


12 cupfuls of hot mashed sweet potatoes 

1 cupful or less of cream (depending upon the 
moistness of the potatoes) 

8 egg yolks, beaten slightly 

%{ cupful of brown sugar 

34 cupful of melted butter 


8 egg whites beaten stiffly 
3 teaspoonfuls of salt 


Mix together the mashed potatoes, 
cream, egg yolks, sugar, butter and salt, 
and beat for three minutes. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites and pile into a but- 
tered baking dish. Cover the top with 
marshmallows and big raisins, and bake 
fifteen minutes in a 350-degree oven. I 
have used canned sweet potatoes very 
successfully and find the recipe requires 
three one-quart cans. 

Celery and Cheese Sticks 

Wash the celery and select only the 
inside tender stalks. Cut into short 
lengths, leaving on bits of the leaves. 
Wrap in a wet cloth and chill. Mix yellow 
cheese or any well-flavored cheese to a 
paste with a bit of cream. Add chopped 
stuffed olives. Fill the celery stalks with 
this mixture and arrange about the serv- 
ings of chicken mousse. The celery may 
be washed and cut in lengths the day 
before and stored in a cold place 

Orange Marmalade 

You may possibly have Orange Mar- 
malade on hand, but if not this recipe 
has never failed and is positively not 
bitter. It should be made a week or at 
least a few days in advance since it im- 
proves upon standing a few days. 

Wash and dry nine oranges and three 
lemons. Cut into quarters the oranges 
and one lemon, then cut crosswise into 
very thin slices, rind and all. Strain the 
juice from the remaining two lemons and 
add. Weigh and to each pound of fruit 
add one quart of water. Allow to stand 
twenty-four hours, then boil fifteen min- 
utes. Let stand twenty-four more hours. 
Weigh, and to each pound of fruit add 
one pound of sugar. Boil rapidly twenty 
minutes. Pour into sterilized glasses. 

If I have not time to slice the fruit with 
| a knife, I use my food chopper, and the 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


























Smokeless 
Odorless 
Inexpensive 3 
to install 
Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 
HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS. 














IN2BLUR] 


OR WINDSHIELD 





Apply Twice A Year 


Boteer Than A You can now have real and permanen 
indshield Wip- rei.ef from tue danger and uncertainty of 
er—Clear Vision driving “Hindfoided” behind « rainbiurred 
Through the windshield every time it rains. Simply ap 
Entire Wiad- ply NO-BLUR on your windshield every 
hield 6i< montheand you are alwaysready for Jup 
shield. ter Pluvius. Whether spris showers or 
drenching downpours. NO-BLUR aesures 

perfect vision thru the ENTIRE windshield 
O-BLUR ie a clear liquid compound. You 
can't even see it on your winceshield efter 
it is applied and you wouldn't know it was 
there but for its remarkable action each 
time it rains, No oil or grease to collect 
dust. One application lests six monthe— 
will not wear or wash off. Even though 
your car is equipped with a mecl.anical 
windshield wiper you will welcome the 
added —— and convenience of being able 
It’ to see clearly through the er tire windshield 
ace es TCT instead of a scant semi-circle. NO-BLUR 
comes complete with clothe for applying. 





Ra c kin ‘ tO Euach can contains enough for several semi 
Drive ‘**Blind- annual applications. Price $1 st accessory 
frolided’’ Like deslers or sent postpaid direct. Ihe test 


This. dollar you ever spent. Resuits guaranteed 


STANDARD SALES CO. DEPT, B-56, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Froducts 














House Plans Free 


Plans and pictures of 25 one and two story dream 
homes, Porches, closets where you want them. 
Vestibules, Breakfast Alcoves. Everything planned 
for comfort and convenience. Expert advice on 
new way to build at big saving. 


Write For Book »g- 


Learn how you can build for home at wholesale. . ¥ 
Buy direct. 30 per cent less on material--40 per } 
cent less on labor cost. Complete material for this 
beautiful home cut to size--ready to«rect for $915 
senses te sear users at SiS po SiaTe with , 
a e to you. ers at o | 

all points east of Mississippi 





north of 2 
and Dixon line. Wri 
for free book poe 


see with yourowneyes 
bow to build the home 


Liberty Homes Co. 
Dept. D-2 
Bay Mich. 





a A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonders 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
crimson-velvet; Getem 


on own roots, 
qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send orders to 
OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 308 Springfield, Ohie 


ahlias 
10 TUBERS FOR $1.00 


All double varieties. No two alike. 
A wonderful Bargain. Sent Prepaid. 


J.H. PATTERSON, MATTHEWS, IND. 
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flavor is the same. One-third of this 
amount serves twenty-five generously. 
Yellow Nut Bread 


6 cupfuls of flour 

6 tablespoonfuls of baking powder 
1% tablespoonfuls of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 

1% cupfuls of nuts 

4 egg yolks 

3 cupfuls of milk 


Mix and sift twice the dry ingredients. 
Add the nuts. Beat the egg yolks and add 
to the milk. Combine the mixtures, pour 
into buttered loaf tins and allow to stand 
twenty minutes. Bake in a 350-degree 
oven forty-five minutes. This serves 
twenty-five very generously, and it has 
an added advantage—that it should be 
baked the day before it is used. 

Sponge Cake 
Two cakes from this recipe will be 
sufficient. 
4 egg yolks 
4 egg waites 
1 cupful of pastry flour 
11% teaspoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of water 
14 tablespoonfuls of baking powder 


1{ teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of lemon extract 


The eggs should be cold. The egg yolks 
should be beaten until thick, and the sugar 
added. Stir in the water and flavoring. 
Sift together several times the flour, 
cornstarch, salt and baking powder, and 
add to the egg yolk mixture. Lastly, 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Bake in 
an ungreased sheet pan at 320 degrees 
for twenty-five minutes. 

After baking, place the cake in the 
pan upside down on a cooling rack. It 
should drop from the pan by its own 
weight. 

I cut the sponge cake into three-inch 
squares, and cover each with: 

Marshmallow Frosting 


2 egg whites 

134 cupfuls of sugar 

6 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
21 marshmallows 

1 tablespoonful of vanilla 


Place the egg whites, sugar and water 
in the upper part of a double boiler. 
Have the water in the lower part boiling. 
Beat with a Dover egg beater constantly 
for seven minutes. Remove from the 
stove and add the vanilla and marsh- 
mallows. Beat until of the proper con- 
sistency to spread. 

Before the frosting on the cakes hard- 
ens, roll them in cocoanut. These may be 
baked and frosted the day before, if de- 
sired. When ready to serve, I split the 
cakes thru the middle with a sharp knife 
and place one tablespoonful of whipped 
cream filling between the pieces. It is 
made as follows: 

Whipped Cream Filling 


3 cupfuls of whipping cream 

1 cupful of diced candied pineapple 
12 marshmallows cut into bits 

¥% cupful of powdered sugar 


Whip the cream until stiff. Stir in the 
powdered sugar, and add the pineapple 
and marshmallows. 

I have everything ready the previous 
day that will not be spoiled by waiting. 
When it is time to serve the trays, I 
spread them all out around my kitchen 
tables and workshelf, place on each one 
an oblong lace paper doily with a sheet 
of yellow crepe paper under it, to carry 
the color scheme still further, and then I 
serve the plates as fast as I can so that 
hot things will be hot. The coffee is 
poured later and served separately from 
a tray. Every thing is very informal, but 
with this system of preparation and 
service I am able to enjoy my friends 
instead of ending the day a nervous 
wreck, 
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No. 5028 
Illustrated 
Refinement 
and beauty 
in every 
line; design- 
ed for com- 
fort as well. 
Sturdily 





built by 
men who 
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Don’t Buy Upholstered 
Furniture Blindly! — _» 


Graceful appearance, harmony of color- \ 
tones and quality of fabric and wood are \ 
important—but so are the inner, hidden de- 
tails of construction! 


Do you know how an upholstered chair 
or davenport should be built so that it will 
give years of satisfactory service? 


Send for our free Booklet “Inside Infor- 


ceived for every dollar you spend. 


BUFFALO LOUNGE CO. 


565-587 Exchange St., 


UNa 


PHOLSTERED 


FURNTFFURE 


© LOUNGE CO 
Exchang® St 

“ers 
e entirely 


, o*? 


know how. 
Priced un- 
usually low. 










will help you get value re- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Keep him healthy; keep him singing 
A continuous! od ot beautifully, with 
f OLLER SEEu and MAIZENA BISCUIT 

, yj “THE SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED FEED 
( i “My bird didn't sing for almost a year but 
your Roller seed m.de him sing wonderfully 
again."’—Mrs. F. J. Bauman, Madison, 8. D. 
Correctly proportioned and contains right 
kind of nutriment for healthy body and voice 


CL) 
& Nw (Ea ee 5c 


ple box Maizena Biscuit vostpaid 
(Suid for 37 years) 
BIRD Co. 
Est. 1888 


jouse in world. 
A. WNEB., or 
ORK City 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave., 8. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Vines, poison ivy, all weeds G as YU 


killed permanently, as easy 
ATLAS NON POISONOUS WEED KILLER! 


as watering a garden. 

quickly destroys obnoxious growth. Positively not 
injurious to animals. Does not stain. 1 quart, 1 
and 5 gal. cans and 59 gal. drums. Sold by dealers 
in horticultural supplies or direct, if dealer cannot 
supply. Send for FREE booklet A. Submit weed 
problems to us. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., Inc. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 














of the GOLD 
MEDAL PRIZE 
WINNING sort. 
I grow the BET- 
TER KIND. Wh 


don’t you? They are cheapest and best in the end. 
Buy one of our collections and take the prizes at your 
fair. They are all big ones. Send at once, $1.10 
for 3 giant dahlias; $2. for 6 giant dahlias; $3.6) for 
12 giant dahlias. All are named, all different, my 
choice. Send for catalog, free. 


THOS. LEAVITT, Box 664, Dorchester 24, Mass. 








ATER LILIES Queen of Garden Flowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 


W. B. SHAW’S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 





GLADIOLUS SATISFACTION BULBS 
GROWN BY US. SEND FOR LIST 


E. N. TILTON 








ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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This useful material resembles glass but is unbreak- 
able, weatherproof, flexible, and very light in weight. 
It is made of tough wire mesh coated with a trans- 

rent substance that will not crack or peel off. IT 
fs NOT A CLOTH. 


CEL-O-GLASS lets through the vitalizing Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun in great quantities. Ordinary 
glass keeps them out. When used for poultry house 
windows it makes chicks grow faster and healthier 
and lay more eggs. 
It is ideal for coldframes and hotbed sash—saves time, 
labor and money. Fine for garage, barn and cellar 
doors and windows and most any other place where 
ou use fragile, costly glass. Anyone can put up 
EL-O-GLASS. Hammer and tacks are the only 
tools you need. Thousands use and endorse 
CEL-O-GLASS. Try it. 
If your hardware, seed or implement dealer cannot 
supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS, send 
us 95 for a trial size roll, postpaid, contain- 
ing 33 square feet. Only one to each per- 
son. Write for instructive folder No. 36. 


CELLO PRODUCTS 
INCORPORATED 


21 Spruce St., 


New York 
City 


CEL-O-GLASS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 













tubbery and gardens — finer 
id flowers—use Myers “Honore 
Bilt” Spray Pumps. These 
uality-built pumps are famous 
quick, thorough action and 
positive results. Portable and 
easily operated by hand, 
make the spra io 
and simple 
equalled for whitewas 
disinfecting walls, cellars, hen- 
nesten, wt les and outbuild- 
ere spraying opera- 
tins age extensive, a. 
ower Spray Pum 
maximum at 
maximum spr ‘efficiency 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
106 Orange St., Ashland, O. 














VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RY. 
Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
Sere mate. Livestock, trucking, general farme 
Oo Naiag ing. Fast transp jonatr ble rates 
& 49 g to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
ay = excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 
ROOM 43, CHESAPEAKE & Qnio Ry., RICHMOND, VAs 
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A fruit doughnut, fig filled 





Fritters, Croquettes and 
Doughnuts 
Continued from page 95 


Fritter Batter Number One 


¥ cupful of flour 14 cupful of milk 
4% teaspoonful of salt 1 egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Mix the flour and the salt, add the 
milk gradually and the egg yolk, beaten 
until thick. Stir in the melted butter. 
Fold in the egg white, which has been 
beaten stiff. 


Fruit Fritters 

Use pieces of fresh fruit, such as 
apples and pears, or canned fruits drained 
from the sirup. Dip the fruit in the 
fritter batter and fry in deep fat. Drain 
on brown paper, roll in powdered sugar 
and serve as a dessert or an accompani- 
ment to meat. 

Banana Fritters 


4 bananas 14 cupful of lemon juice 
44 cupful of sugar Fritter batter 


Remove the skins from the fruit, scrape 
the bananas with a silver knife and cut 
them in four equal parts. Sprinkle with 
the lemon juice and sugar; let stand one 
hour. Drain, dip them in the batter for 
fritters and fry in deep fat. 

Fritter Batter Number Two 


1 egg 1 teaspoonful of baking 
4 cupful of milk powder 
34 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of flour 


Beat the egg, add the milk and mix 
thoroly. Sift the dry ingredients and 
mix with the liquid. 

Cheese Fritters 

To fritter batter number two add 1% 
cupfuls of grated American cheese. Drop 
by spoonfuls into hot fat and fry until 
a golden brown. These are delicious 
served with fruit and vegetable salads. 

Croquettes 

Mix two cupfuls of cold, finely chopped 
and well-seasoned chicken, veal, fish or 
other cooked meat with one cupful of 
thick white sauce. The sauce is made by 
thickening one cupful of milk with four 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Spread the mix- 
ture on a plate and let chill, then shape 
into balls, cylinders or pyramids. Dip in 
a mixture of egg yolk, beaten slightly, 
and water; use one tablespoonful of water 
to one egg yolk. Dip the croquettes in 
bread crumbs. Care should be taken that 
each croquette is coated thoroly with egg 
and crumbs, for this helps to make a 
crisp, delicious product. Roll again in the 
crumbs, place in a frying basket in deep 
fat and cook until they are a golden 
— Drain on brown paper and serve 

ot. 

Italian Fritter Batter 


2 eggs 1 cupful of flour 
1% teaspoonful of salt 1% eupful of cold milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 


Add the salt to the egg yolks and slowly 
stir in the oil. When well mixed, add the 
flour and milk alternately. If the batter 
is not quite thick enough, add a little 
more flour. Let stand three hours, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. The 
batter is ready now for use. 

Ham Fritters 

Use small pieces of cooked ham. Dip 

in the Italian fritter batter and fry in 
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YouCan 
Have Water 


In any home, easily 
and cheaply, with 
the WITTE Engine 
and FREE Pump 
Jack. 


No More Back-Breaking Pumping! 


Sosimple any woman or even a child can operate it. 


$5 Down Buys Any 
Size Up To 10 H-P. 


The Dependable WITTE Throttling 
Governor Engine develops surplus 
horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, kero- 
sene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and 
easy to start. Equipped with the cele- 
brated WICO Magneto. 


Wri rf bi e 
FREE reine Book and Low Prices, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1731 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1731 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Now isthe time to buy that Lawn or Garden 
Fence. Prices are lower thanin years. Sav- 
ings are greater thanever. Quality is guaran- 
teed. New styles from whichto choose. Beau- 
tiful designs. All strong, durable fabrics that 
last for years. Read what satisfied users say: 
“" bought some 400 feet of Lawn Fencing from 
you in 1901 and it is still in good shape,’’ says 
Geo. W.Henry, Sciota, Illinois. Edward Dux, Coving- 
ton, Ky., writes “I saved 4cts. afoot on my fence.” 
You, too, cansave. We Pay the Freight. Write 
today for Free Catalog of Lawn, Garden, Poul- 
try and Farm Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 98 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


( 
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GARDEN GUIDE— Encyclopedic; 
complete to every phase of gar- 
dening;* the most popular amateur 
~ ever published, 


1.65 cloth, post ~ MODERN 
DAHLIA CULTURE (new) $1.65 
cloth, postpaid; best book; by expert 
grower and prize winner. These are 
just two out of 800 Garden, Home 
Ground and Country Life books de- 
scribed in new Catalog No.12 Free. 
DE LAMARE GARDEN BOOKS 
448H West 37th St. New York ois 












Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 

wn Mower 
Cultivates 1, 2 
or 3 rows, or 
mows thelawn. 


Free Circular. 






THE DERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
2628 Boch St. Cleveland, Oh 


NEW es 


Free to your home—a 
on approval—ladies’ beautiful 














€ 
Six for $1.40. ° 
Write today for No. 13/PR. 
Send no money. Assortment 
Booklet Free. 

FRANK M. JACOBS 
Grand Rapids, _ Michigan 
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deep fat. Serve on a platter with toma- 
to sauce or catsup. 
Prune Fritters 

Remove the pits from large prunes 
which have been stewed. Drain thoroly 
and fill the cavities with walnut meats. 
Dip the prunes in the Itallan fritter 
batter rie fry in deep fat. Serve as an 
accompaniment to roast beef or pork. 

Cauliflower Fritters 

Dip flowerets of the cooked vegetable 
in the Italian fritter batter and fry in 
deep fat. 

Turnip Fritters 

Use two cupfuls of mashed turnips. 
Add one tablespoonful of flour and one 
beaten egg, season and drop by spoonfuls 
into hot fat. Fry until a golden brown. 
Mashed potatoes, rice, carrots and par- 
snips may be used instead of the turnips. 


Corn Fritters 
1 cupful of corn \% cupful of milk 
1 sonmpenndal of baking teaspoonful of salt 


powder cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonful of pepper 1 egg 

Use fresh or canned corn. Mix the 
corn, milk, yolk of egg, pepper, salt and 
flour, then carefully add the stiffly beaten 
egg white and the baking powder. Drop 
by spoonfuls into hot fat. Brown on one 
side, turn and brown on the other. Drain 
on paper and serve immediately with or 
without sirup. 

Soup and Salad Puffs 

When bread dough is almost mot for 
the oven, roll to one-half inch in thick- 
ness and cut in one-inch squares. Let 
rise until very light. Drop in hot fat. 
When brown on one side, turn and brown 
on the other side. Serve with salad or 


soup. 
Crullers 
3 eggs 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- Flour 
ter 


Beat eggs until very light. Add melted 
butter, sugar and enough flour to make a 
stiff dough. Beat thoroly. Roll very thin 
and cut in pieces three inches long by 
two inches wide. Make four one-inc 
gashes. Drop in deep fat, fry, drain on 
paper and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

Bow Knots 

2e \% teaspoonful of mace 

lg cupful of sugar 


\4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of heavy % 


teaspoonful of bak- 
cream ing powder 

1 tablespoonful of butter Flour 

Beat eggs, add sugar, cream and melted 
butter. Add one cupful of flour mixed 
with the other evetieaie. Then stir in 
sufficient flour to make a stiff dough. Roll, 
cut in strips and tie in bow knots. Fry, 
drain en paper and sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 

Fruit Doughnuts 


1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking 
1 tablespoonful of butter powder 
2 eggs Y{ teaspoonful of cinna- 


46 teaspoonful of vanilla mon 
1% teaspoonful of nut- 
m 


‘6 teaspoonful of soda 

1 cupful of sour milk °% 
Pastry flour 

Dates or figs 


14 teaspoonful of salt 

Stone and halve the dates or cut the 
figs in halves. Cream butter and sugar 
together, add well-beaten eggs, vanilla, 
milk with soda dissolved in it and two 
cupfuls of pastry flour in which the baking 
powder, salt and spices have been mixed. 
Add enough more flour to make a soft 
dough. Roll one-fourth inch in thickness 
and cut with a round cooky cutter. Place 
half a date or,fig on one side of a circle 
of dough and lap over the other side. 
Press the edges together firmly, fry in 
deep fat, drain and roll in powdered 
sugar. 
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Requirements in ing, e Extra’ 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Gatien, 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 120 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to build, and 


, houses. The 
entire set for one dollar; any one of the books, 





a  —————————————————— 


This is one of the 120 houses, embracing.a wide.variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


The Economies 
of the Face Brick House 


HE beauty and charm of the Face Brick house have al- 

ways excited the admiration of home lovers. But it was 
not until the public learned about its many economies that 
Face Brick won its present popularity. Today most home- 
builders know that slow depreciation, a minimum of up- 
keep and repairs, painting only around doors and windows, 
low insurance rates and smaller fuel bills soon wipe out the 
slight additional cost of the Face Brick house and, in the 
long run, make it the most economical to own. The facts 
are fully presented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets : 
“The of Brick’’is an attractive bookletwith 25 cents. Wecan supply complete working draw- 
beautiful illustrations of modern homes, anddis- ings at nominal prices, 
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Designed for American Face Brick Assn. 

































“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Oey es Face Brick houses, répresent- 
ing a variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements, selec from 350 designs 
submitted in a nation-wide Architectural Com- 
petition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working 
drawings for these houses at nominal! cost, 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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GOOD ROSES 


We grow nothing but Roses and we grow them to 
perfection. All the best old, and choicest new vari- 
eties are here, strong, , 2-year field-grown bushes 
that will give you a feast of pene 
blooms, this year, from July ’til frost 
andfor years tocome. Wehavechosen 


The BEST TWELVE EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


for your . each a distinct 

colot (regulary sold = ¢oum 
CL for ciel? 
sent 










4, FEST RR 


care 
Our com; 
ated in 3, free 
on request. 


The ROSE FARM 
Box it. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








: 
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PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Large Variety is my specialty 
Write for price list 


eee ove Sone Se n. ¥.] 








.) 


(ee MONTHLY ‘< 
2° ROSES 


Streng-Reeted, 2-er-3-yr-—eld Bushes; nearly 2 ft. high 
To add quickly 1000 more customers we make 
this remarkable SPECIAL OFFER on the 
finest, fragrant varieties.— 
} COLU MBIA—newest big pink; GOLDEN 
OPHELIA — rich low; PREMIER — 
rose pink; DOUB WHITE KILLAR- 
NE Y— ivory white;AMERICAN LEGION 
—fragrant new deep red. 
Every bush has already bloomed. GUARANTEED 
LOOM FOR OR 


TO GROW AND YOU, 
INEY BA Pick regular, long-stemmed, 

Low price holds good only till limited 

ACT NOW number of collections is sold. Send 


r 


l summer and till frost comes. 
$1.95 today—all five bushes mailed postpaid to 
your home when planting season opens. If be- 
yond the Mississippi River add 10c. 

Collins 1926 Guide to Roses, Evergreens, 
Fruit, Grape Vines, Berry Plants, etc.; 





in colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES 
Est. 1860. 


Arthur J. Collins & Sons Inc. 
Box 54 Moorestown, N. J. 
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When You Read 
The May Number 











Appropriate 
for Easter 


** As Easter gifts last year 
to my out-of-town friends, 
I gave subscriptions to 
your charming magazine, 
Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. That ig, I believe, 
the most appropriate 
thing I could have done.”’ 
E. F. Shirley 
Kansas City, Mo. 











INCE the very beginning, Better Homes and 

Gardens has always been glad to comply with 
readers’ requests. And so next month we respond to 
the innumerable calls for more information about 
Perennial Phlox, with an article on these favorite 
flowers, by Mrs. Grace W. Crooks. 


And that is just one of many garden discussions. You 
won't want to miss “Cucumbers in the Home Gar- 
den,” by Sheridan R. Jones, or the article on Ever- 
lastings, Straw-flowers, etc., by Prof. E. C. Volz, or 
“Waging War on the Garden Pests,’ by Ora Smith. 


After you’ve enjoyed your garden during the won- 
derful May twilight, you can come into the house and 
let Hazel T. Becker's article show how even a modest 
home can have paneled walls. Or journey back to 
Fredericksburg and see the home of Washington's 
mother in the ‘“‘Homes of Famous Americans” series. 
You'll get some new ideas from the unit-house plan, 
and the landscaping suggestions that go with it. 


The editor wouldn’t tell us all about the May issue 
—says he wants to hold back a few surprises. But 
you can see that he is keeping right up to the remark- 
able standard set by the first four months of 1926. 


Let Your Friends Enjoy It, Too 


If your friends aren’t reading Better Homes and 
Gardens, it’s probably because they have never 
seen it. Why not show them this number? Let 
them see how helpful it really is. Tell them that 
they can get it at the news-stands, or better still 
send us their names on the convenient subscription 


blank enclosed with this number. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


~~ 








Des Moines, Iowa 
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Poached eggs on tomato taste just as good 
as they look 


Just Eggs 
OUR male guest had been served 


foamy omelets and French omelets 
and savory omelets and we felt quite 
proud until we heard him confide to 
Junior that he’d rather have just plain 
fried eggs. 

Then we asked ourselves the question, 
and “just plain’ won over “omelet” 
except that we found ourselves woefully 
ignorant of plainer ways of cooking. 

These were a few of the exceptions we 
later discovered: 

Poached Eggs With Cheese-—Melt two 
teaspoonfuls of butter in a pan, add half 
a cupful of sweet cream, and bring to the 
boiling point. Slip in: four eggs, being 
careful not to break the yolks, season 
with salt and pepper and remove from 
direct heat, letting stand until whites of 
eggs are firm. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese and serve with toast fingers. 

Baked Eggs.—Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter in a shallow baking tin, drop in 
five eggs, being careful to keep yolks 
whole, and bake until firm. Serve with 
a sauce made by chopping two table- 
spoonfuls of sweet green peppers, two 
tablespoonfuls of sweet red peppers, one 
slice of onion, and two tablespoonfuls of 
okra together. Add half a cupful of 
cooked tomato from which all juice has 
been poured, put in a pan and cook until 
the sauce thickens. 

Poached Egg on Tomato.—Select firm 
slices of canned tomato when fresh ones are 
out of season, dust each with flour, salt 
and pepper and put into a smoking 
hot pan that has been well oiled with 
drippings. Brown both sides, being care- 
ful not to break slices in turning. Toast 
as many slices of bread as there are 
persons to be served and cut in circular 
shape using a round cookie cutter. Butter 
toast and on each slice place a slice of 
the tomato and a poached egg. Dust 
with salt and pepper, dot with butter 
and serve. 

Eggs With Spinach.—Cook spinach to 
make two cupfuls and chop fine. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of cooked ham 
chopped fine, one teaspoonful of olive 
oil or fresh butter, one tablespoonful 
each of green and red pepper chopped 
fine, and a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Put spinach in pan, pour five well- 
beaten eggs over the top. Dust with salt 
and pepper and set over fire until eggs 
set. Then brown the top in a quick oven, 
remove to platter and serve. 

Steamed Eggs.—Separate the yolks and 
whites of six eggs, and beat the whites 
until stiff, adding a little salt. Pour into 
six buttered cups and set in a saucepan 
containing boiling water to come half 
way up the side of each cup. Cover 
closely and steam three minutes. Re- 
move cover and with a hot spoon hollow 
a slight cavity in each egg white. Into 
this drop the yolk of an egg, being careful 
not to break it, dust with salt and pepper, 
cover again and steam two minutes. 
Dot top of each with butter and serve 
in the cups in which they were steamed. 

Egg Salad.—Hard boil eggs and cut in 
slices about <ne-half inch thick, Make a 
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nest of shredded lettuce leaves, sprinkle 
with finely chopped onion, salt and pepper 
and in it pile the slices of egg. Make a 
sauce of three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one 
tablespoonful of tomato or apple catsup, 
one tablespoonful of cream and _ half 
a teaspoonful of salt mixed with one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika. Put 
together in order given, beat and chill. 
Pour sauce over the salad and serve at 
once, 

Savory Eggs.—Mince one cupful of 
cold meat with one tablespoonful of 
parsley, add one cupful of sweetbreads, 
a little fat (bacon or ham) and a season- 
ing of salt and pepper. Sift in just 
enough flour to make ingredients hold 
together and put in tablespoonfuls in 
the bottom of small molds. Drop an egg 
into each mold, dust with salt and pepper, 
dot with butter and bake or steam for ten 
or fifteen minutes. Turn out of molds 
and serve. 

Creamed Eggs.—Into two cupfuls of 
boiling milk put one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of butter, and a 
dash of pepper. Carefully break into the 
milk as many eggs as there are people to 
be served and let cook for three minutes. 
Lift eggs to serving platter, add to the 
milk a little flour rubbed smooth in warm 
water, with an added seasoning of five 
drops of onion juice and cook until 
sauce thickens. Pour over the eggs and 
serve at once. 

Breakfast Eggs.—Break six eggs in 
bowl and stir but do not beat. Add three 
teaspoonfuls of sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of butter, and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper. Pour into a well-oiled pan, cook 
ten minutes, turn and brown other side, 
remove to platter and serve at once.— 
Lalia M. Thornton. 





The Why of a Pretty Kitchen 


Continued from page 93 


assistant in some phases of his work, and 
for being a wonderful mother and friend 
to her boys. Her housework is finished 
when the lunch dishes are washed, ex- 
ceptfor preparing the evening meal, leav- 
ing her free to employ her ability and 
energy in many useful and agreeable lines 
outside the home. And this because in 
her delightful kitchen there is not one 
thing that is not useful or necessary, not 
one thing that is hard to keep in 
order. 

“T had to learn that by experience,too,” 
Mrs. Murphy comments. “One of the 
mistakes we are likely to make when we 
get the opportunity to plan something 
for ourselves is to include many things 
that we can very nicely do without. Tak- 
ing care of them becomes a burden. If you 
have a chance to plan a kitchen, think 
of all the things you could possibly 
want. Then write them down, and 
eliminate all that you can do without 
comfortably. 

_ “And don’t forget to make the kitchen 
livable.” 

The Murphy kitchen is that above all 
else. As long as Mrs. Murphy is there 
working, Mr. weg 7 and the boys are 
sure to gravitate thither to do whatever 
they have on hand. They are never made 
to feel that they are in the way, and in- 
deed they are not, for there is room for all 
of them. There is magnetic power in that 
pretty kitchen—or is it in the pretty 
occupant? 

And doubtless there’s philosophy in 
that, too. fas “~ 
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Protected Neglected 8 tee 36 Saal ised b 
By dusting with | Finish all gone, Will lose its original lustrous newness be- 
Liquid Veneer | Expensive refin- yond hope of restoration, except by expen- 


ishing necessar . “4s 
v sive refinishing. 


But no one can tell when this time will 
come. The safeguard is to protect and pre- 
serve the finish by dusting regularly with 
Liquid Veneer. 

You can keep your furniture looking like 
new indefinitely thru the Liquid Veneer 
treatment. It keeps the finish elastic and full 
of life, removes dirt and discolorations with 
ease and leaves no oily film to collect dust. 

30c, 60c and $1.25 at all stores 
selling housekeeping supplies. 

REE! 4 2 weeks’ supply of Liquid Veneer will 

be sent free, on request or we will include a treated 
25¢ Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth on receipt of 10c. Write 
to Miss L. B. Hamelman, Manager Service Dept. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
445 Liquid Veneer Building Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GLADIOLUS va. 106 oe 15 cts. 
IRIS 1267374 15 cts. to $1.00 each 


SHAMROCK ®££0_ IMPORTED. WRITE | |Le Mareshal Foth, Pendleton, Wilbrink. 60 bulbs 
FOR CATALOGUE each warien k -. ndieton, rink. ulbs, 
SHILOH (GARDENS, 1809 Farnam St., OMAHA. NEB. | [“Guab RAN"H, 1003 hevich bys, WatEOLOG, IOWA, 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our 
advertising columns. You are safe in responding to these advertisements. 
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FREIGHT 


You can 
buy all of ~ 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork. hardware and labor. 
















ge living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, din- 
ingroom.kitch- 
en. Three 


rooms, each 

with clothes § 

closet. Bath J 

onsecond floor. i 

Price Includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade interior 
woodwork, sidi flooring, windows, doors, glass, paint, 

hardware, nails, lath, roo ing, with complete Snetrustions 
and drawings. bas ht paid *% = station. Permanent 
Homes—NO’ ABLE. Many styles of year ‘round 
dwellings, ait a  aeahane and garages to choose from. 

Write meerest alll today for FREE Money-Saving 
Catalog No. 2 


The ALADDIN Co., Bitutaan 


Witimington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 











For Lawns 
of Velvet 


AREFUL selection of native and 
imported grasses mixed with 
white Dutch clover in proportion 
to insure a lawn of luxurious soft- 
ness and color. Complete directions 
on box for sowing. Two pounds for 
$1.00, freight free east of Mississippi. 
This will sow plot. 40 x 20 feet. 
Prices on larger quantities upon 
request. Special mixtures for 
golf courses, etc. Mail coupon 
today. 

“Wherever You Sow, Grass 
Will Grow.” 


SIMPSONS 
LAWN SEED 


The W. A. Simpson Co. Est. 1870 
300 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 
me 2 pounds of” Purity Brand "Grass Seed. 
Of Bend aS aematoty ker ele robo further in- 























GLADIOL EXTRA SPECIAL PRICES 
See last months ad, page 107 this paper 
IT BROUGHT THE BUSINESS 
NOW FOR ANOTHER SRECIAL — EXTRA CHOICE STUFF. 

Voug,, mag of 6 Colors! Reds, Pinks, Wines, Purples, Yellows, 

tes. Mixed or Named Varieties in aes gu desired. 
per 100 in ote of S00e 
Medium size bulbs of same S vasloties $2.50 per “160in lote of 100 or over. 
_—_————_ Smal blooming size ripe ——— 


Extra! 250 for$2.00 Olea etna 
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a Large 


Sheylor Is Kunderd’s Most Ls. ny ¥ variety. 
ruffled; mort aeetas color oe deep violet po 5 is a, peed 


VALL ¥ ViEw GLADIOLI GARDENS CO. 
1100 68rd Ste Gatsiog Prea”  * Gee Moines, lowe 
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The Development of Jazz 
Continued from page 91 


jazz and calls it “music of the most 
modern type and interesting to the 
highest degree.” Igor Stravinsky, one 
of the foremost living Russian composers 
and conductors, recently in this country, 
predicted a “wonderful future” for jazz, 
and has himself written several ecmposi- 
tions in the jazz idiom. Popular among 
these is a number which he has called 
“Ragtime.” Mr. Edward B. Hill, 
Professor of Music at Harvard University 
and a*musician of the very highest type, 
is writing in jazz forms and has compos 

a very popular “Study in Jazz.” It is 
interesting to note that this season has 
witnessed in America the premier presen- 
tations of four classical forms written 
in the jazz style, two operas, one sym- 
phony and a concerto for piano and 
orchestra. The latter was written by 
George Gershwin, composer of the 
famous “Rhapsody in Blue,” and was 
played by the composer and the New 
York Symphony under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. Mr. Damrosch 
is credited with the statement that the 
concerto represents a “highly important 
step in the development of genuine 
American music.” But not everything 
said concerning jazz is praise. Con- 
demnations of the worst order have been 
heaped upon the heads of the jazz 
makers but they have not minded for 
they have realized that their productions, 
so far at least, have been primarily in 
fun. Jazz is the comedy in music—it is 
the caricature. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to 
American music or American art in any 
form than an era of prudery. And yet a 
plea for reasonable tolerance is by no 
means a plea for licentiousness or any- 
thing that would be repugnant to any 
sense of respectability. It is simply ask- 
ing for .decency coupled with common 
sense. We cannot improve people’s 
habits—musical or otherwise—by club- 
bing them over the head with some pet 
theory of our own, but if jazz is here to 
stay—and all indications point toward 
that—then we can do much for the cause 
of American music by endeavoring to 
keep high the standards of our jazz 
instead of consigning it irrevocably to 
the regions of darkness. 

The psychology of “American music” 
is not easily analyzed for we have too 
long been prone to belittle our own musical 
statis while we have been bowing to that 
of the old world. 

The American jazz writers have refused 
to bend in obeisance to the traditions of 
the Old World and they are, so to speak, 
the fools who have rushed in—and with 
a vengeance—where the angels have 
feared to tread. The lesson to coniposers 
of serious music is obvious. When they 
will cast off their shells of European 
tradition and conventionality and do in 
their line what the jazz writers have done 
in theirs, then we shall have, and not 
until then, a form in our national musical 
art which will in every sense be American. 
For jazz is characteristically American, 
and ot American there is little or no 
real reason why it cannot also become 
fine music. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for. you coriGerning 
music or help you in arranging musical pro- 
grams. Enclose a two-cent stampforreply. 
Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lows.| 
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MARCH } 
Automatic 
RAIN for": and | 


Scientific irrigation gives you better lawns and 
gardens—and is more economical. This March | 
Automatic Irrigation Rain-Maker is water- 
ing 3,000 sq. ft. of lawn, the work of 3 to 5 
circle sprays. 
none wasted; 
labor and water bills pays its cost. 
sizes, watering 1,000 to 6,500 sq. ft. at a setting 
—easily adj usted to less if desired. Write for 





| 


our catalog and prices on “Scientific Lawn and 
| Garden Irrigation.” 


400 Western Avenue 









Gardens | 


Water is ~~ distributed ; 
no dry spots left. Saving in 
Made in 7 


March Automatic Irrigation Co. 
Muskegon, Michigan | 

















Amazing Bargain Offer 


; GLADIOLI 


A Garden of 
**Floral Gaiety”’ 
from July ’ til frost 
The giant spikes will surprise you 
with their Gendered shades and 

ant in April and 
every ten Pa. till mid-June for 


late summer and autumn flowers 
We grow millions of Gisdioli on our 
ng Island Farms. 


eo 
100° gue mgreers, GX, sod em © 


sires eke ete chatteeo, 8 $3 


(or ew. oe 4) 
Our “*Medley”’ Bulb Garde 
Wonderful value—Flowers for garden 
and home. All large, plump bulbs. 
: om Lily 1 Summer Hyacinth 


iger Lily 1 Tuberose 
Remennge hy vine 13 oe M’xd. 
os agus, le noe separately 
at a 17 Pulte mail 1 


paid —a ° e 
‘Best on Earth 





Beautiful, illustrated booklet 
Gladioli”’ FREE 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park (Box B) L. I., N. Y. 
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ROWN DAHLIA FARM 
Uncasville, Conn. 

Send for catalogue of over 600 yarieties g the 

worlds choicest Dabiiss: such v rd 
King: Pre.Clemenceu: Faith Garab 


Dahlias for $2.00—Worth 
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Shrubs That Attract the Birds 


| be planting for the birds, the first. 


thing to remember is an evergreen 
shelter and windbreak. A row of thick 
evergreens will serve the double purpose, 
altho it is well to have a thick clump in 
addition to the windbreak. The species 
which remain in winter will find refuge 
there and it may save the life of many a 
tiny bird, should that robber of the skies, 
the sparrow hawk, come your way. 
Many of the birds will nest in the low 
evergreens and there is no more secure 
spot for them to choose. Cedars and 
hemlocks are fine for the shelter clumps 
but are not as good as windbreaks. 

Plant part of the shrubbery of a kind 
that will offer sturdy limbs to support 
the nests. The native hawthorn and 
the common quince tree are ornamental 
and useful. Dwarf pear trees are also 
much used by the birds. The cuckoo is 
likely to build in a thick cluster of elder- 
berry or blackberry. If he comes to 
your garden he will choose a similar bush 
or something that grows the same way. 

Food is, of course, the greatest attrac- 
tion for the birds. I want two or three 
black cherry trees in my garden, even 
tho they attract more caterpillars and 
pests than any other tree. The birds 
like cherries, so I try to keep the pests in 
check by banding and other meastires 
and let the robins and other birds have 
their annual August banquet of cherries. 
The low-growing chokecherry will answer 
the same purpose and may be used as a 
screen, but will not grow into a large tree. 
High blueberries are attractive to the 
birds, but they are also attractive to 
humans, hence the birds do not get much 
chance at them. Blueberries can be 
grown in the home grounds as well as 
any other shrub. 

The native elderberry is one of the 
prettiest of shrubs to grow in a clump in 
the garden. Its white blossoms last for a 
considerable time and then the fruit 
comes on in the fall and the birds come 
to banquet. When this shrub is trans- 
planted it usually bears much larger 
crops of berries than in the wild state. 
The Juneberry (Amelanchier) is a fine 
shrub for the birds’ banquet table. 
However, the berries come in the summer 
when they are not badly needed. It is 
during the late fall and winter that the 
birds appreciate the feast we prepare for 
them in our gardens. 

Probably there is no shrub that will 
hold its berries so long as the common 
barberry. If you have a goodly supply of 
this fruit the robins will stay with you 
all winter, even tho they usually depart 
in November. The black alder or winter- 
berry is another shrub that provides a 
late banquet for the birds. I have known 
a flock of blackbirds to remain long after 
the snow had come on, and I could think 
of no other reason than that they were 
staying on as long as these berries lasted. 
It seemed to prove my case when they 
took their departure as soon as the supply 
was gone, even tho I tried to hold them 
by placing a variety of food where they 
could get it. 

Of the climbers, the bittersweet prob- 
ably furnishes more food than any other. 
There is nothing prettier to cover a 
fence than this shrubbery climber. The 
birds like it, too, for nesting sites. 

When next we set trees and shrubs in 
the grounds, why not remember the 
birds and plant for them?—C. H. Chesley. 
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This cushion makes 
rugs feel twice as soft! 


The new, easy way of laying rugs is 
to roll them over Ozite, a cushion of 
felted hair, soft and resilient. Even 
an inexpensive fabric with this cush- 
ion beneath: yields to the tread with 
a delightfully rich and luxurious 
sensation. 

And Ozite doubles the life of rugs 
and carpets! 

The original cost is small. You can 
afford Ozite in every room in your 
home, under old rugs as well as new. 


d>zite 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO Los Angeles 


American Hair Felt Co. 
Manufacturers 

















Buy Ozite 
for Every 
_ Rug 
= 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
Kindly send me without obligation your 
free booklet, “The Proper Care of Rugs 
and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite. 
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Gladioli 
$4.00 


post 
paid 


FINEST assorted varieties, including a full range of 
colors and long blooming season. These are big, healthy 
bulbs, grown on our own Farms by expert “Glad” lovers. 
They are sure to grow and produce beautiful blooms as 
thousands of our customers will testify. A rare bargain 
for mass planting or cutting flowers. Send $1 today and 
be prepared to plant early. We'll send them promptly, 
postpaid. 

OUR NEW 1926 CATALOG will be ready soon. It lists 
the most comprehensive collection of Approved Peonies, 
also Iris, Gladioli, Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, Phlox, ete. 
Write for your copy today, but be sure to include your 
order for the above assortment of Glorious Gladioli. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 














For the Home 


HARDY PLANT Garden 


75 bloom: 
Gladiolus-;). :i:- "$1.00 
is the title of my attractive caialog of Hardy Perennials, 


All Good Varieties. Free Catalog. POSTPAID] | wWiid Flowers, Ferns, Rock Plants and interesting special 
GLADWOOD GARDENS, Bex S., COPEMISH, MICH. Wea. TOC samt Ree 68 Soquen. 


LE, Garry-nee-Dule, Baraboo, Wis. 
We carry no advertisements from firms we cannot recommend to you as being 
worthy of your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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Big Special Offer 


Genuine Poehlmann Grown 3 Year 

Old Rose Plants now sold direct 

to you or through your Florist at 

money-saving introductory prices 
FS over one-third of a Century Poehlmann 


rown Roses have been noted for their uniform 
high quality and sturdiness. 
FOUR WONDERFUL VARIETIES 
Butterfly—Shell Pink Columbia—Light Pink 
Premier—Deep Pink and Red Premier 


PRICES POSTPAID 


3 for........----$2.00 25 for.....--. $13.50 
or ee 50 for........ 26.50 
100 for......-..--- $50.00 


Write for special quotation on lots of 500 or more, 
Send check or money order; or, if you prefer, send 
no money but pay postman. 


Poehlmann Brothers Company 
The Largest Growers of Flowers in the World 
Plant B Morton Grove, Ill. 


Me ne 
ihe of mix- 
y tee ed Zinnias with 
@ each order. 
d olas 
ra) for 
Large, Selected Cooley 
Bulbs, direct from the 


grower, at a special price. 
Guaranteed to grow and 
























bloom — or money back. 
7 DAHLIAS, $1 

te 30 GLADIOLAS, $1 
= 6 CANNAS, $1 


Parcel Post Prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER 


OA Al SETEEM, $2.50 


\i ELDEN E. COOLEY 
i\t Formerly of Frenchtown 
Dept. 22 Trenton, N. J. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
BIRD HOUSES 


A SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
BIRD HOUSE MADE OF CLEAR 
mA CYPRESS, SUBSTANTIAL, 
——F* WEATHER-PROOF, EVERY- 
THING COMPLETE, READY 
FOR ASSEMBLING. 











FOR WRENS OR NUTHATCHES 
SOLD ONLY BY MAIL DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


SEND $1.00 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 











7362 14TH AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 








on Berry Boxes 
and ~ 
Baskets PQ] 
Free Catalog! nena To pary 
can save money by buying direct \ | 
from the largest Bow and | ill] 


Basket Factory in the Country, 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 105, New Albany, Ind. 





50 Gladiolus Bulbs For $1.25 
La‘ge size bulbs, 114% to 14% inch in diam- 
eter, large-flowering varieties in a mixture 

_ selected to cover a wide range of colors. 


N. LEON WINTZER, “- 


West Grove, Pa. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
ee hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... 
—William Blake 


AM a confirmed old vegetable gar- 

dener and it sometimes seems to me 
that there is no other garden in the world 
where I get quite the solid satisfaction I 
do among the corn, the beans, peas and 
potatoes. I like my flowers and they fill 
a very large place in my life; and my 
water garden is a continual source of 
interest and satisfaction thruout the 
whole gardening season. But there is a 
“something” in the vegetable garden I 
find nowhere else; perhaps, it is a case of 
the satisfaction one takes in returning to 
first loves, for it was thru the vegetable 
garden that I came to know and appreci- 
ate growing things. 

I like the long, straight rows and the 
mellow soil in the vegetable garden; they 
seem so comfortable—there is plenty of 
“elbow room” here! I like the “feel” of 
the soil underfoot as I walk back and 
forth behind my wheel hoe; I know of no 
satisfaction, in the whole realm of gar- 
cening, that equals the satisfaction one 
gets in a fine, mellow seedbed kept in good 
tilth thruout the growing season. 

I suppose it is because I am essentially 
a farmer in nature and never would be 
happy very far away from the soil and 
the outdoors, that I get such a sense of 
vast contentment when my vegetable 
garden is “laid by” and the harvest 
begins. I could walk for hours up and 
down the garden then and just drink in 
the scene with a thirst that is never 
quenched. 

But the greatest satisfaction of all, in 
vegetable gardening, is when the sharp 
tang of autumn comes and the frosts are 
laying down in mighty blasts the whole 
vegetable kingdom. Then, whenever you 
think of the root cellar bursting with its 
wealth of good things—when you think of 
the bins of potatoes grown by your own 
hands, the crates of carrots, the bags of 
beans, the jars of canned plunder—then 
you know, indeed, the real riches of 
gardening. Yes, and the canned sweet 
corn, the pop corn and the peanuts that 
are drying for the winter evening’s 
pleasure! At this season, my flower 
garden has only pleasant memories to 
offer me, and the anticipation of them 
again next season, but my vegetable 
garden furnishes these plus a whole 
winter’s realization of its bounty. 


A LADY wrote me the other day to 
say that she had had a “war gar- 
den,” then a “victory garden,” and 
that now she has a “better garden!” 
That is just the way it goes with the 
real gardener; it makes no difference 
what you call the garden, the real gar- 
dener goes on year after year. Gardens 
have been called hobbies and I suppose 
they are, but it seems to me that they 
are more than that. It seems to me that 
they are hobbies in the sense that we all 
have—that is, most of us!—an instinctive 
love for home, for our children, for our 


native land. They are a part of our real 
inner selves, not just merely some pass- 
ing whim or diversion of the moment. 


"THE other night I heard an orator 
launch forth on one of those thought- 
less flights orators so often tangle them- 
selves in, largely, I suppose, because they 
insist on using old, time-worn figures of 
speech. He said: ‘You can’t change the 
fragrance of the rose, or the form of the 
lily.’ That was a powerful figure of 
speech for the first clan orator to make 
back in the dim days of antiquity, but 
the orator who makes it today does not 
know his roses, or lilies or gardens. He 
does not know the great improvement 
that is being made almost daily by our 
hybridists and gardeners. He owes it to 
himself to go into the garden; he will 
come out with even better figures of 
speech than the old masters of oratory 
can give him. 


THINK it would be much better if 

those of us who wish to establish wild 
gardens would do business with the nur- 
serymen who are specializing in wild 
plants, shrubs and the like, rather than 
invade the woods and countryside with 
our spades and buckets. It is this sort of 
ruthless invasion which the automobile 
has greatly accelerated that has caused 
such an enormous depletion of our native 
flowers and shrubs. The mortality under 
such handling, usually at the most 
unfavorable season for satisfactory re- 
sults, is tremendous. The specialists 
mentioned are expert; they have accus- 
tomed our wild friends to cultivation and 
they know when to ship for transplanting. 
They are not depleting the native stocks 
but are propagating and growing their 
own supply. Why not have a heart and 
save our hills and glens from the fate that 
has overtaken the carrier pigeon, and is 
fast overtaking the bison, the elk and the 
antelope? 


ONE day last spring as I was stand- 
ing near a table of Lent A. William- 
son iris in one of our early shows, a man 
came up to me and said: “Here is some- 
thing you may like in your garden.”’ He 
ran his hand into his coat pocket and 
brought out a fistful of delphinium seed. 
To my astonished inquiry, for he was 4 
total stranger to me, he replied: ‘Oh, 
I never go anywhere but that I fill my 
wom ee with flower seed to give away. 
ave a lot of flowers and save all the seed. 
Giving away seed often starts people to 
gardening. I just like to do it.” 

It would be fine if we would all borrow 
the idea; if only a fair percentage of the 
gardeners over the country followed this 
practice, we would soon change the whole 
national landscape. Thomas Jefferson 
never went on a journey but that he took 
along a bag of flower seed, which he 
scattered along the highways. Today, we 
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owe much of the loveliness of the Vir- 
ginia landscape to him, because the beauty 
of his flowers is still there, indeed, all 
over the state. Scatter flower seed of 
desirable flowers. Be sure they are de- 
sirableyou know how we got the 


dandelion! 


ONTAGUE it was who said: ‘No 

wind serves him who has no des- 
tined port.” That sentence ought to be 
engraved in letters of fire in the mind of 
every single child as soon as it reaches 
the age of understanding. How many 
there are who have a “destined port” in 
every department of life, but the one that 
is most essential—the real side of life, 
itself. What “destined port” touches 
more of us than any other? A better 
quality of living in the family circle— 
isn’t it? Let’s put it down as the goal and 
then take advantage of every favorable 
wind that blows to reach it. One of these 
“winds” is to surround ourselves with 
an atmosphere of beauty and content- 
ment—best found thru a garden! 


HA you ever caught yourself going 
into the garden, especially at even- 
tide, and just standing and looking—not 
seeing so much in detail—but waiting, 
watching? You are not trying to see so 
much as you are almost trying to hear 
something; there is a restless feeling some- 
where that something is about to happen, 
something on which the fate of eternity 
hangs and that you must not miss it. Why 
is it that we always come to ourselves 
thus in the garden? It seems that here, 
alone, in all the paths that man has trod, do 
the riddles of the ages press down upon 
him; one feels here, in the quiet of the 
fast gathering darkness, or in the sweet 
solitude of the moonlight, a Presence that 
makes life worth all the sorrow and the 
trials it may demand of one. I often 
think that our places of worship should 
be on the hillsides, in the glens, in the 
gardens—rather than in the piles of 
masonry and timber that men erect. We 
seem te shut out that which we seek. 


WHY not a few flowering trees in the 
backyard garden? I refer especially 
to Japanese Roseflowering Cherries, Chi- 
nese Flowering Crabs, Persian Flowering 
Peaches, and the like. Every time I hap- 
pen to be in Washington, D. C., when the 
Japanese Cherries in Potomac Park are 
in bloom, I think of the pleasure and 
beauty they would bring to our gardens 
if they were only better known and better 
distributed over the country. The name 
of one of the Japanese Cherries, trans- 
lated literally, means ‘Heaven’s River.”’ 
That is, indeed, what you think of when 
you see them. 

Many of these trees and shrubs will 
look well even in the smallest garden, 
some not requiring very much room, and 
[ feel sure that you would not be without 
them once you have seen them in bloom. 
Flowering trees are as much a part of 
garden beauty as flowering shrubs and, 
of course, no gardener or home lover 
ever needs be reminded of the value of 
the latter. 

Speaking of the Orient, however, why 
dream of the beauty of Japan and China 
in blossom time when you can bring a 
bit of it to your own doorstep? No lover 
of beauty, no lover of trees, has tasted the 
ultimate until he has looked upon these 


gems from across the wide 
and placid Pacific when 
they are in bloom. wv“ 
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ER nearly three years of development work and care- 
ful tests Coldwell engineers, working in conjunction with 
those of the General Electric Company, have perfected and 
made practical the Electric Lawn Mower. Already it is very popu- 
lar with town and suburban home owners since it eliminates the Send for 
drudgery of pushing the lawn mower without depriving the busi- , 
ness man of ‘the exercise he gets when Seflewiea mower. This Booklet 


The Coldwell Electric Lawn Mower mows as it goes. Self-pro- Now! 
pelled—as easy to operate as a vacuum cleaner. All the operator 
has to do is steer it. Plursin on any garage or house light socket 
—either alternating or direct current and uses about the same 
amount of current as an electric iron. 150 feet of cable (cllowing 
a 300 ft. cutting radius) is carried on an automatic recl which 
takes up and pays out the wi-e automatically as needed, thus 
keeping it always tight and out of the way of the machine and 
the operator. 


Mower by Coldwell—cuts a 21-inch swath—'% H. P. Universal 
Motor by General Electric—Timken Tapered Roller Dearings. 


Thoroughly dependable, practical and economical. 
~ ~ ' 


| , Ar fA j 4 = ws p a ;, _ 7 


DEPENDABLE LAWN <(MOWERS  Centlemen—Send free booklet | 
Hand + Horse + Gasoline + Electric a: on the Electric Lawn Mower, 


Name 














COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. F 
NEWCURCH, N. Y. if’ Add POS Sree .nc20e 010000 -20000000 















Saves work. Gets al} the weeds. The keen, double- P 
edged steel rocking blade of the Gilson Dubl- 
Duti Cultivator cuts soil and weeds going and L.A 


coming, leaving a fine, clean mulch. Also has six 





One push-pull stroke 





sturdy rake teeth—twa tools in one. gulvates nd weeds 
Gilson “‘Dubl-Duti’’ Cultivator => 
FREE A Gilson, Write today and get a regular $1.65, 6-inch 00 la 
eii-cleaningScratch “Dubl-Duti” Cultivator at SPECIAL Sore 


you ordernow. Pay postman $1.00 plus small C. O. D. charges,  Tekes 24 chopping 


able Garden Book, PRICE and free premium. Send No Money. SS 
J.E. GILSON CO.. 35 Western Ave., Port Washington, Wis. _ bee todosame work. 








20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES... .$1.00 s11° 

8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES... 31.00 | Gill's 5 DAHLIAS for $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES .. .$1.00 Gorgeous five different types and colors, 
All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE Dal li all labeled, mailed to your 


Box L, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, Fairbury, Nebr. address postpaid for $1.00. 
Write for free catalogue. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed. ' H. Gill, Colonial Farms, Coatesville, Pa. 
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Richest 
FERTILIZER 


92 times stronger than manure, so a 
small quantity goes far. Clean, 
odorless and all pure plant food. 


FLORANID 


Improves the. quality of Flowers, 
Vegetables and Fruits, greatly in- 
creases yield and produces extra 
early crops. Fine for lawns, shrubs 
and hedges. 

Put up in half-pound and pound 
cans and 50 lb. bags. Sold by seeds- 
men. If your dealer cannot supply 
write us. An interesting booklet on 
fertilizing and a sample sufficient to 
make 


A GALLON OF STRONG LIQUID FERTILIZER 


sent for two, 2 cent stamps, the 
cost of postage. No other expense. 
4¢ To give you an opportunity of 
testing the richest organic fertilizer. 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 
Garden Dept., 1150 Broadway, New York 
A Grape Vines Only 504 
wih oa 











Agawam Wi 
Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
with them for ten times their cos 
ome, if only a city lot, has room for oon. 


Large amber-red Berries on big bunches. 
Agawam Very sweet, Each 20c; 12.31.50; 100, $10.00. 


Best known gra: Sure to suceed, Fine 
Concord for grape juice "len “2. $1.25; 100, $8.00. 


4 (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
Niagara grape grown. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Large black berries. Bunches big. Extra 
Worden early, hardy. sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Strong, well-rooted vines 

Set of four best varieties ONLY §0c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1°3555:3,.0 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 


take one set each. from you. 


Free With Every Order 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and illustrated 
instructions for making a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
5708 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S BEST DAHLIAS 


Special Extra Value Introductory Offers 


8 Beautiful Dahlias value $2. ‘99—Iabeled $490 .00 






























8 Superb Dahlias value 9.00—1 
6 Exhibition Dahlias value $11.75—labeled— 
Send for catalogue showing Rodman Wanamaker and 
13 other any | eS acteal colors and plain truth descrip- 
tions of over 600 best new and standard varieties. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, P.0. Box 227, Berlin, W. J. 


1926 — tee AMES CATALOG — 1926 
All about the 
chicks that live, 
row ard pro- 
uce. An Iowa 
Inspected 
and Ac- 
credited 
TRACE MARK Hatchery. 
{This hatchery sells only guaranteed chicks) 

THE AMES HATCHERY, Lock Box, Ames, Iowa 


PAPE MAMMOTH SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS 
Gea WE HOLD OUR OWN sae Dre nian whicciucers of 


—N oo ‘ erm white eggs and 


CHARLES G. 
Box H74,FortWayne,lndj 
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Twelve Ways to Improve 


the Garden 
Continued from page 55 

“sidewalk.” | These were varicolored 
with powder pigments mixed into the 
mortar of the wearing surface. A,pattern 
was planned and followed in making the 
right number of blocks for each color. 
Now from the garden porch one steps 
down onto a level terrace paved checker- 
wise with blue tinted and salmon stones 
with broad interstices of green grass. The 
lawn near the terrace curves up a little 
to make pleasant the change from a 
natural grade. Close up beside the porch 
a narrow flower bed was trenched two 
feet deep and generously enriched with 
old leaves, manure and bonemeal in 
addition to good soil. Here were set 
hardy chrysanthemums of nearly every 
hue, each color in a clump. Around the 
edge of the bed a rough mixed gray-blue 
curb two inches thick and nine inches 
deep was placed so as to show two inches 
above the level terrace. Thus when it is 
necessary to water the mums there is no 
washing of soil or litter over the paved 
terrace.—J. E. F., Connecticut. 


| 0 Each year when our asters were 
about half grown they would 
turn black at the stem near the ground. 
We had always thought that this was 
some kind of blight until an old gardener 
told us that it was due to too much water- 
ing. Last year we planted our asters in 
good loam, cultivated them a great deal 
but did not water them at all. We were 
rewarded with the most beautiful asters 
T have ever seen.—R. O. L. Iowa. 


| | When plants are sent to me by 

mail I always place them in warm 
water for a few minutes, then put them 
into small pots in good soil composed of 
sand and well-rotted leaf mold. Water 
thoroly and set in a cool, shady place for 
a few days, then give plenty of sunshine. 
If the plants are intended for the open 
I plant them out at once, give them plenty 
of water and keep them shaded until they 
are well started.—Subscriber. 


| ? By digging flower beds early and 

getting the soil in good condition 
a crop of spring onions, lettuce or radishes 
can raised without any interference 
to flower bearing plants. These crops 
mature early and will be out of the ground 
by the time geraniums and other bedding 
plants are set out.—M. S., New York. 
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Makes Lawn Mowing a 
Pleasant Recreation— 
The Red-E Power Lawn Mower banishes the hard work of grass 
cutting—makes it a recreation. A sturdy little gasoline 
engine propels it a and drives the cutting mechanism. The operator 
simply Ae x ae mwas ane a mgeed its apeet ip as his own 

pace. a pasie: ' 
ear! ome 20-inch swath. M6wer is colt charponing. ‘All ‘unite 
are of highest quality. 
Wrtte for descriptive literature and price. 
RED-E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
341 Davidson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POWER 
LAWN 
MOWER 














SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


Patented Han- 
dle-grip clutch 
control. Doubly- 
cushioned vibra- 
tionless handle. 
Motor air clean- 
er. Non-clogging 
reel. Pulley for 
belt work. 






-. 








DAHLIAS $2. 50 


A — tuber of each of 
the following varieties: 


Bashful Giant 
Mrs. I de Ver Warner 
Nobilis 
A $5.00 Value 
Lo Postage Prepaid 
ert Write for new catalogue 


Dahliadel Nurseries 
Warren W. Maytrott 
Box B — Vineland, N: J. 
The Home of Good Dahlias 
Well Grown 























BEES ano POULTRY 


Go WELL TOGETHER. When poultry work 


is heaviest, bees need least attention. V 
profitable it done ht. Easy to learn, small 
e can tell you how out 
r experience. 

boo! 


leasure and Profit 
you keep e. now, your occupation phe crac 
80 we can better advise you. in this 

The A. I. Root Co., Box 630, Medina. Ohio 


Frost Proof Chrysanthemums 


Will positively bloom before frost every year. Well 
known in English Yen but new introduction here. 
Absolutely nerdy. ill bloom ed this year, beginning 
by September first. In three colors 
YELLOW — BRONZE. — PINK 
Sturdy fiente 
75c each or $2.00 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Thrift for Every Home 


Continued from page 84 


very sure that unless they own their own 
home free and clear, that they will pay 
interest anyway, even tho it be hidden in 
the rent. 

The fact is that home owning promotes 
thrift. The couple whose interest centers 
in the home spends less on costly amuse- 
ments. Still more important, they are 
compelled to set aside a definite saving 
every month. People will gladly make 
sacrifices to pay for the home in’ which 
they are living which they never would 
make merely to pile up savings in the 
bank. Moreover, an ambitious young 
couple can do a great deal to improve 
their property thru landscaping, etc. 
This will add hundreds of dollars to its 
value with practically no cash outlay. 

This matter of going into debt is not 
theory with us. After living in rented 
apartments for nearly five years, we 
built our own home with the aid of a 
building and loan mortgage. We do not 
find it at all burdensome; nor are we the 
least bit worried because it may take 
nearly a dozen years to pay off the prin- 
cipal. We are enjoying the comforts of 
a good home while paying for it.—C. A. 
R., Flushing, L. I. 

[Editor’s Note: . What have you to 
contribute to this thrift department of 
the magazine? Let us know how you 
financed your home, how you are stretch- 
ing the family income, or any thrifty 
plans you carry out. One dollar will be 
paid for every letter published in this 
department.] 


A Bit of White in the Garden 


buying seed of the nicotiana, it is 
wise to be familiar with the varieties, 
as there is a considerable difference in 
their habits and beauty. My experi- 
ence has shown that the sylvestris 
variety is entirely devoid of fragrance, 
but I was quite well pleased with that 
branch of the nicotiana family, until I 
tiied the affinis, which I like much better. 
It is a widespreading, bushy plant, with 
sessile, undulated, feather-veined leaves, 
being completely covered from the ground 
up, with waxy white long tubular flowers. 
There is a corolla of five sepals at the 
base, and they are as fragrant as an 
orange blossom, especially in the eve- 
ning, the whole garden being filled 
with their elusive redolence. The indi- 
vidual flower lasts but a day, but there 
are always plenty to take their place. 
From the last of June until a killing 
frost, you may expect to have them with 
you. 

The sylvestris variety of this interesting 
family, resembles more their cousin, the 
tobacco, growing five feet in height. Its 
flower heads form in large loose clumps 
at the top of the plant. At the base of 
each bloom small pockets of seed form, 
so tiny as to resemble dust, each plant 
casting adrift countless numbers, which, 
owing to their diminutive size, germinate 
sparingly, altho one is always assured 
of enough plants to keep up the supply. 
They are exceedingly fast growers if 
planted in full sun. They are slow to show 
themselves in the spring, not coming 
until real warm caine. finally appear- 
ing under other plants where there is 
protection from the sun and wind.— 


Mrs. M, W., Kansas 
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Full weight A fine lawn is your best 
No waste means of expressing @ 
well-cared-for home. 
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BUY YOUR 
LAWN SEED 
FROM SEEDSMEN 


Make sure that you get live seed free 
Bie sour from worthless chaff and weed seeds 
For twenty-eight years Alexander Forbes & Co. have 
Full specialized in seeds of highest quality—their entire repu- 
tation is built around fair dealing and honest value. The 



















pou nds original founder, Alexander Forbes, has long been recognized 

. as one of America’s foremost authorities on seeds, lawns 

live seed and gardens. 

+ Has beautified thousands of American homes 

in a handy One of his greatest achievements has been the development of the 
h k “Forbes” Lawn Seed, now for the first time put up in a handy shaker 

S a er top can. It is a properly proportioned mixture 








ry) the finest quality of dwarf, natural grasses 
top can and is the most suited for growing lawns. It N W 
. is made _from heavy, recleaned, live grass 
postpaid seed and is free from all weed seeds and worth- 
a. chaff. Syn! produce a thick, rich, en- is the best 
uring and velvety lawn in the quickest 
aidan. q time to sow 
lawn seed 








No Timothy in this 
Only the best mixed Bent Crested 
Dogstail, English Ryegrass, Hard Fescue, Kentucky Blue- 
grass, Red Fescue, Fancy Red Top and Sheeps Fescue in ex- 
actly the right mixture. In lawn producing value a single 
pound is the equivalent of several pounds of ordinary mix- 

tures you can buy in stores. Take advantage of this. 
Special offer. All who send $2.00 for three full pounds, 
enough to sow 1200 square feet of new ground (or $1.00 for 
a smaller package) will be given a most interesting booklet pre- 
pared by us called “Lawns of Lasting Beauty’’. It tells you every- 
thing you need to know about the making and the care of a good 
lawn. Do not lose sight of the fact that a good lawn not only im- 
proves the appearance of your home, but actually increases its 


value. Ask for complete catalog—FREE 
ALEXANDER FORBES & CO. 


i OER TORBE 


A | 
NIK: 
: a 
Wes | 115 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
_ **You can never go wrong with Forbes seeds’’ 


Africa sends you this 
wonderful plant food 


There is nothing like ivory dust motes. ; 

to make plants grow. To the ivory dust have been added 

The tusks of African elephants other chemicals which supply ex- 
supply the basic constituent of actly what plants need—not in a . 
IVORAND, the new fertilizer that sudden spurt, but released gradu- 
amazes flower lovers with the ally as required for healthy con- 

quick, vigorous growth it pro- tinued development. 


IVORAND 


75% Genuine ivory dust $1 .00 e 
Send today for a 14 pound can withthe sc ase f a 





< 


























understanding that if, after a fair trial, 
you are not entirely satisfied, your Post 
money will be returned without question. paid 


IVORAND COMPANY, Inc. . /-. oe, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Suet 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


d ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on uest 

Figin and ornamental entrance ¢xtes._Ctelos on reoues GLADIOLUS 
“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
Choice Mixed Bulbs Postpaid 

100 Collection made up Né$1.00 

named varieties. Full blooming 

size bulbs. America, Peace, Pan- 

ama, Schwaben, Pendleton, Wil- 

brink, Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 


WILDHAGEN BULB FARM Bex 554-F, Waterloo, lowa 


b .50 An j 100 fine, selected y 
101. | Fobacee Powder ($4.50 | | |GLADIOLUS BULBS 1c ini. "ssic. 
TIN soll, DESTROYS INSECTS AT ROOTS. These are large flowering, new named varieties 


EGBERT AND DIRIG all colors mixt. Names described in our price list. 
Wi Produce Exchange ~~ - New York | (Bud PENTECOST DE TON, IN 





Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds, 
Glover's Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
atall DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. ae 
Write for Free \J 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 
Address Dept. EH 40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





































Gold Medal Dahlias 


Winners in all states 
where shown, 1925 


BARGAIN OFFER 
5 Grand Exhibition 
Kings—All Winners 
Ma. CROWLEY 
{Salmon} 






Mase. THATCHER 
[Yellow] 
HERCULES [ Glowing 
ange 


€ 
ou oo plant of 
a 80.80, oni List 
u pos 
paid for essh... $5 
Write for our new catalog, the most authentic 
Dahlia Book in America, matled free on request. 


FISHER & MASSON 


(Dahlia Spectalists) 
|Box B) 








|Savthican Gar der- Trenton, N. J. 























a Japanese flowering cherries 
Lig =a Fi Chinese ee ei | 


Plant these Oriental Trees for the first brilliant 
color touch in the spring. Assortments sent post- 
paid on receipt of check. Catalog sent on request. 
1 Pink, 1Red & 1 White, flower. crab, $5.00 
1 Jap. Roseflowering Cherry, and 
1 Jap. Weeping Cherry (pink) . . 10.00 
A. E. WOHLERT -- "The Garden Nurseries’”’ 
233 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


















SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 
assorted colors mailed postpaid 25c. 
Illustrated catalogue listing more 
than 150 named varieties and other 
special offers mailed free. 

The Edgewater Farms, Box458A, Sterling, |Ilinols 








Prepare Your Flowers NOW! 
Rainbow Collection of Giadieiee,, All_ blooming size. 

.. .40 for $1, or 100 for $2 
2 year old monthly blooming "i. all colors,.. .5 for $2 
Choice assortment of German Iris,.......... i fo $t 
Cannas, all the newest and best, ........... r $1 
Peonies, (3 to 5 eyes), all colors. ..3 for weed or oF tor 33 


Prize collection of Dahlias, all named. or 

Florist collection, all Giants.............+-. 6 for $1 

Family collection, 11 good ones...........- 12 for $1 
All Postpaid 

ATCO FLORAL GARDENS -:- ATCO,N. J. 
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Points for the Bean Patch 


N growing string beans, the old-timer 

advises gardeners to make it a rule 
to keep all pods picked as soon as they 
become large enough for table use, for 
often the amateur, thru ignorance or 
carelessness, allows the ill-favored or 
short ones to hang and produce seed, 
thereby curtailing production in his 
patch, Whereby, if the old-timer’s 
method is followed, the plants will con- 
tinue to grow, bloom and produce a good 
crop until cut down by frost, unless 
stopped by excessively dry weather. 
While this applies especially to pole beans, 
it is equally applicable to the bush 
variety, which usually produces one 
abundant crop and then is removed to 
make room for something else. In grow- 
ing bush beans—as many are compelled 
to because they cannot procure poles— 
some gardeners will not want to remove 
the plants after gathering the first crop, 
or may find it impractical. These will 
discover that if all the pods have been 
kept picked and none allowed to ripen, 
the plants—if the weather is at all favor- 
able—will throw out new growth and 
bloom, and a second crop will be pro- 
duced. 

As pole beans are all-season yielders, 
unless stopped by drouth, this unfavor- 
able and disappointing condition is 
minimized by one old gardener, who after 
thoroly cultivating and hilling his pole 
beans for the last time each season, covers 
the ground at once with a heavy ‘mulch, 
that may be composed of straw, waste 
hay, lawn clippings, leaves, or any similar 
material. In a pinch, he has found that 
excelsior, used for packing glassware and 
similar goods, is fine for a mulch. A 
mulch of this kind, covering as it should 
the entire patch serves the double pur- 
pose of retaining moisture in dry weather 
and of keeping the earth mellow and soft. 
Turned under, at the end of the growing 
season, it adds humus and fertility to the 
soil. 

All gardeners do not know or some 
seem to forget that it is unwise to work 
among or gather beans when the plants 
are wet from dew or rain, as this is likely 
to cause the appearance of rust or disease, 
especially in the wax varieties.—E. H. 





Start Your Winter Bouquet 
Now 


N° garden, however small, is quite 
complete without a few Helichrysum 
flowers, or, as they are commonly called, 
strawflowers, a name suggestive thru the 
sense of touch. They are among the 
everlastings, so they not only supply 
beauty thru the growing season but thru- 
out the winter months as well. No gar- 
den pest annoys them and there is nothing 
that grows that is any easier of cultivation 
or more interesting to watch. The de- 
velopment is doubly interesting if one has 
used a packet of mixed seeds and longs to 
see what lovely color will open next. 
They come in a very wide range of colors, 
from white and light pink on into rose and 
maroon, and in all the tints and shades 
of yellow and orange. Some are wonder- 
ful combinations of brown and orange. 
If the hardy babysbreath is cut as soon 
as the tiny blossoms are well opened, and 
arranged loosely in a vase to dry, it will 
prove a valuable addition to the winter 
bouquet of strawflowers. 

The small plants may be purchased 
from those who grow plants for bedding, 
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HEREVER you live, 
you can have the home 
comforts of “‘city water.” 


No. 110 


Two cents a day for elec- Water 
tric current operates our System 
No. 110—Kewanee Bun- NOW 


galow Model. It is automatic, 


needs only occasional oiling. 
Like all KEWANEE machin- $ 
ery, it is Super-Built—every 
bearing has its bronze bushing. 


200 Kewanee Systems 


Water Supply, Lighting, 
Sewage Disposal 


A quarter century of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing experi- 
ence stands back of every 
KEWANEE System. Write 
for booklet. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
456 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE @ 











ROSES 


By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our completely revised and profusely illustrated de 
seriptive catalog of Roses. It is a stepping stone to success in 
growing Roses. 

Eight hundred and fifty varieties are described, among them are 
Star of Persia, Captain Thomas Roses, Rev. F. Pa Roberts, of 
which more than one hundred are pe srfeetly paetens nyed in 
Correct descriptions are given with comments on their merits and 
demerits. 

All are perfectly classified and arranged in a way to make order 
easy. There are several pages of useful cultivation suggest 

We shall mail a copy upon request to those intending to piant Roses 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, RUTHERFORD,N. J. 

















. 
« Special Intro- 
a laS~ductory Offer. 
Collection No. 1 consists 
of 12 varieties, no bulbs re- 
tailing for less than 20c, $1. Collection No. 2 consists 
of 12 varieties, no bulb retailing for less than 35c, $1.50 
Collection No. 3 consists of 12 varieties, no bulb retail- 
ing for less than 50c, $2. Mailed postpaid with com- 
plete dahlia culture instructions. Our bulbs all state in- 
spected. References: Any Brazil bank or trust company. 


OLD TRAILS FLOWER GARDENS, R.R 2,Brazil, Indiana 











EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with th.se at small outlay. 

Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum and Pear Trees--al! hudded from bear- 
inj orcharas AlsoGrapes, Strawberry and 
Raspberry Plants and Aepari ragus Roots, 
Write for freeC atalgs and ** Practical Plans 
for Home Planting 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box 44 Bertin, Maryland 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
HEAVIEST LAYING © INS 


8. Govt. Dept. of 








LA 
Same quality furnished U. 


on a ary Agents, State University 


deh ory dy . ap “ Guara eed YY 
very, pre ow ces. Guarant 

free from White Diarrhoea. C Fre 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, bes Be 32 Crandall ind. 
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66 Se Success 
ASSURED WITH OUR GLADIOLI, 
50 Fancy assorted large and medium 
$1, with 50 small bulbs free. 5 assortments $4. Your 
oon on a postcard will bring valuable booklets as issued. 
Hornberger Nurseries, Hamburg, New York. 


? 5 0: Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants $ y | 
100 everpenting Strawberries $1.25; Twelve 


mies. Supplies, 
Chasieds, lows 











year Ganeasd areevinn $1; 25 Rhubarb 
1; 100 ey $1; 25 Red everbearing Raspber- 
Pe $1.25; 50 Snyder tee ee $2; Twelve Compass 
herries $3; Re py Hansen ash Vi Twelve a 
Apple NN your ,- rice] $3; 4 ft. trees PREPAID. Free Catalo 


IOWANN A NURSERIES, SHENANDOAH. IOWA 





The advertisementsin this issue contain 
many helpful home and garden hints. 
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or the seeds may be sown early in hotbeds 
or window boxes. 
the earlier started the bigger the crop. 
The plants have very slender stems, 
difficult to transplant unless handled with 
care. The seeds must be sowed sparingly, 
leaving a space above that can be filled 
in with soil as the plants grow larger. 
Then as soon as the plants are strong 
enough to handle, transplant to a deeper 
box; the oftener transplanted, the strong- 
er will be the plants. Because the stems 
are so slender, care must be taken that 
the seeds are not planted in too rich 
soil, as it would make this feature still 
more pronounced. 

About the first of June they are ready 
for the open and will blossom in any soil 
but prefer the loose soils. They must 
have plenty of sunshine for blooms, but 
should be shaded part of the day, as the 
hot sun makes the slender stems droop. 
The plants should stand twelve or fifteen 
inches apart; and if planted in rows, at 
least three feet apart, as they branch 
widely, and there must be room to walk 
between the rows without injury to the 
plants. They are lovely with hardy lark- 
spur or delphinium for a background with 
sweet alyssum, candytuft or mignonette 
at their feet. 


HEN the blossoms appear, utmost 

caution should be used lest we tarry 
too long and let the bloom unfurl too much 
before cutting, for they open much more 
after they are dried. Of course the vel- 
vety yellow center is delightful to touch; 
but the strawflower at its prettiest should 
not show any yellow center at all. 

Someone’s experience may have been 
that they had to let the first blossom get 
too old or pick off too many buds in order 
tohaveastem. But there is a remedy for 
this. The blossoms should be cut as soon 
as ready without regard to a stem, leaving 
the next buds to develop with longer 
stems. This blossom can have a substi- 
tuted stem of fine green wire. 

This wire can be purchased at any 
bookstore where paper for artificial 
flowers is obtainable. To substitute a 
wire stem, pass a darning needle thru the 
blossom and insert the wire, using a pair 
of pincers to bend the end of the wire 
sharply. This can be drawn down into 
the blossom and is unnoticeable. Also, if 
one has a stem without a blossom, a piece 
of fine tying wire can be inserted in the 
blossom and then tied to this stem. Never 
try to wire a blossom that has been al- 
lowed to dry without soaking in warm 
water for a few minutes, as it is too 
brittle for this treatment. 

To keep the stems straight, the cut 
flowers should be dried with the blossoms 
hanging downward. Also, since water 
will not hurt them, they can be kept 
clean by dipping gently up and down in 
warm suds and so, true to name, are in- 
deed everlasting flowers—Hazel B. 
Wright, N. Y. 




















Like pepper plants, | 
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tractive Lawn 


Your lawn can be made delightfully private, 


i , flowers and 
he iedeand with an effective fence. Such a 
lawn is also an ideal place for children to play, 
safe from speeding automobiles, fighting dogs, 
even safe from undesirable companions, 


SueeZcetlawn fence 


has a distinction and charm that improves 
the appearance of any lawn. It is excep- 
tionally neat, with scrolls 
out. The heavy, closely spaced wires a 
full protection and keep the fence permanently 
trim and erect. The Super-Zinced coating 
assures great durability. 

Upon request we shall be glad to send this 


interesting 
designs of lawn and 
frec; use the coupon or a postal card. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 





Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated booklet, 
“Lawn Fences that Protect and Beautify. 
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shrubs unmolested, if 


that can not pull 
fford 


lawn booklet showing our several 
poultry fences. Mailed 


751 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—~ders or 
Spreading 
of sticky 








is ready to use. Sure deatt 
‘ to rats and mice. Quickest 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
eneragené general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
in every package. 
“ Rat Biscuit Co. 
















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 ’ DIRE - 
Sow ents per Foot and up. onan FASTO RY 








; ef 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel. S51) | ee 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New JU TEEILEIEP ELILEIELIITT 
Low Prices. wi vate 


ae ‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. Et 
Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind. 


To Cover Your Walls 
With Pictures Use 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


HOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Our guarantee is strictly back of all our 





advertisements. 
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HOMES or CHARACTER 
A BOOK OF REAL HELP TO THE 
HOME BUILDER CONTAINS 
OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 100 
HOMES OF ALL TYPES 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 
PRICE $2.00 
SENT POSTPAID 
BY PARCEL POST COLLECT IF DESIRED 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516A Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





















BULB BARGAINS — eo S0 es 
- more will be sent C.0, 

D. if soquested. Nothing yoy wosming sles bute sent out. Prices 

are prepaid to you by parcel post or express. pecify color wanted. 

No. I CACTUS DAH LIAS—Pure white, apricot nM oy plum color. 
Each 26c; 3 for 74c; Mixed colors. 5 for 98c. 

No. 2.—DECORATIVE DAHLIAS—Scarilet, Violet & carmine, pink. 
Each 22c; 3 for 57c; Mixed colors, 5 for 89. 

No. 3-8HOW DAHLIAS—White, yellow, red & white, Each 220: 
3 for 57c. Mixed colors, 5 for 89. 

No, 4—CHAMPION MIXED DAHLIAS—Each 160; 3 for 46; 6 
for 69¢: 12 for $1.20, 

No, 5—FINE ASSORTED GLADIOLI—Each 5c: 6 for 28c: 12 for 


48c; 25 for 98e; 50 for $1.75; 19 for $3.25. 
No. 6-SINGLE 4 DOUBLE TUBEROSES—Each 70; 3 for 200; 


12 for 59c. 

No, 7—LARGE FLOWERING CANNAS—White, yellow, pink & 
scarlet. Each 16; 3 for 46c; 6 for 89¢ 

GPECEALG— One , 68c, Bi 


98; Six each, No. 1, 2, 3, 5. 6, & 7 for ‘ 
Tilustrated seed, bulb and plant catalog listing over 300 varieties of 
Flower seed and a | assortment of vegetable seed, will be 
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mailed on request and is full of Wig, bacgninn 
Ss. W. . , inc., Farm A, St. Chartes, tlinois, 




















GAIN we are in a position to lay before you a big, 
vital, important issue of 120 pages! I sometimes 
wonder if you readers appreciate what a thrill it is to 
those of us here in the office to see the magazine main- 
tain a size sufficient to enable us to publish the articles 
we have been dreaming and hoping we could give you, 
but half fearing they would have to be put aside at the 
last moment? Believe me, when I say sincerely that 
there is no pleasure equal to that of finding an issue 
oing to a larger size than you had originally planned. 
t means more work for us. but it is the kind of work 
we covet. 

Just look thru these 120 pages again. Where, in all 
the magazine world, can you find anything more helpful 
to you in making that home of yours “the mirror of your 
dreams?”’ Where can you find such helpful articles, 


such a wealth of tips and practical information and, on . 


the whole, such downright interesting reading? And, 
let me add one more point to that—where can you find 
such wholesome and worthwhile reading for the whole 
family? 

If it appeals to you, and I know it does because every 
homemaker must of necessity stand for the safe- 
guarding of the home in every way, why not call the 
magazine to the attention of some friend, relative or 
neighbor who loves his home and would be benefited? 
I am sure we will all be served by such a kindness. 


GFEARING of reading, would you believe it that 
oftentimes in a single month I read enough manu- 
scripts submitted here to make five or six magazines 
the size of this April issue? It is quite a job to take 
care of this reading alone, and to select just the type 
of mateqial which will prove the most helpful to you. 
Sometimes a manuscript that has a germ of helpfulness 
in it is sent back to the writer four or five times before 
it is just the way we think you would like best to have 
it. We try to get in the last word on a subject because 
we know how exasperating it is to want to learn some- 
thing and then bave the writer beat all around the 








subject with a lot of generalities. For instance, we 
originated the practice of telling, in fractions of inches, 
just how deep to plant seed so there could be no mistake 
about it. And now it is quite commonly done in other 
publications. But the main thing isthat here you get the 
cream of a great mass of material that comes to us. 
Ninety percent of the material we can’t use would make 
a magazine better than the average. 


UNDREDS of you good friends have written us 

the last few days saying you did not see how it was 
possible to make the magazine any better, but we have 
a real surprise in store for you. Next month we are 
going to improve the magazine so greatly in appearance 


and content that I am sure every reader will agree that 
it is “even better.” Watch for it. There are other 
features in store for you in the coming months. 


EXT month we will discuss the home of Mary, the 
mother of Washington, in the series on “Homes of 





’ 


Famous Americans.” This is particularly fitting as 
Mothers’ Day comes in the month of May. Incidentally 
it is worthwhile for us to learn something of the mother 
who gave Washington to the nation. Her home is still 
preserved in Fredericksburg, Virginia. By the way, 
Volume I, Homes of Famous Americans, containing 
the first twenty-four of these sketches, has been received 
from the printers and can be mailed out promptly. It 
is a very pretty book in every way; it contains the 
sketch of Mt. Vernon, the home of Washington, which 
has been out of print for nearly two years. I am sure 
you will like it very much. 


ALITTLE over a month ago in Chicago I was quite 
accidentally introduced to a group of seven persons. 
Four immediately spoke up and said that they were 
readers. Further conversation soon developed the fact 
that three of these four people gave us credit for having 
caused them to buy a home of their own on contract. 
I turned to an advertising man who happened to be 
the fourth member of “our family” and suggested that 
this certainly was a great selling talk for him, and he 
smiled and said, “I know it is, because it has been my 
own experience!”’ Of course, this was a coincidence, but 
it indicated an acceptance of the program we have ad- 
vanced that, somehow, lightens the day’s work 
every time I think about it. When we consider that 
over half the families in this country do not own their 
homes, in spite of the fact that our per capita wealth is 
now over three thousand dollars, it makes one feel 
reassured for the future to find that a good many of our 
readers are getting back to our old Anglo-Saxon heritage 
of detached houses for their families. I would rather 
have a hand in helping to persuade half of the people 
now renting to become home owners than to have all 
the pelf and power a lifetime of effort might win. 


LAs year we were able to help over 44,000 readers 
with some specific bit of information that enabled 
them to make their homes ‘“‘more comfortable and 
attractive.’’ Have you written us about your problems? 
I feel sure that we can help you, too. If not, write any- 
way, for we always have time to visit, “across the 
éditor’s desk,” as it were. We vis- 
ited with thousands of other read- 
ers in addition to the above. I 
liked it,and I believe they did, too. 
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